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THIS KEYSTONE IS A 
PARALLELOGRAM 


PENNSYLVANIAN 

well may echo the 

Psalmist, “The lines 
are fallen unto me in pleas- 
ant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” Examina- 
tion of some phases of this 
heritage led to the uninvited, 
but welcome, it is to be 
hoped, willingness to share 
the result 6f excursions in- 
to the fertile field of Penn- 
sylvania history. 


Use of a limited but meaty 
personal collection of author- 
itative books whose writers 
gained their status by origi- 
nal research, was augmented 
by hours of study in the 
Pennsylvania Room of the 
Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh, as well as examina- 
tion of original papers in 
private and public hands. 


Assistance in gaining the 
Proper viewpoint is acknowl- 
edged in paragraphs like this 
at the beginning of each 
chapter, although there is 
no attempt at a complete 
bibliography. The principal 
chore has been one of choice. 


Occasional references open. 


the gate for the reader who 
wants to go further. 


stone, unlike the archi- 

tect’s wedge-shaped vous- 
soir, is a parallelogram, 302 
miles long by 159 wide, cover- 
ing 45,126 square miles. Its 
boundaries are an example of 
geometry’s first theorem, the 
shortest distance between two 
points, that is to say, straight 
lines. The exceptions are the 
Delaware river on the east, the 
slanting but fairly regular 
shore of Lake Erie on the north- 
west and the are constituting 
the northern boundary of Dela- 
ware in the southeast. 


P= NSYLVANIA, the Key- 


As a bewildered school boy I 
failed to bound Pennsylvania 
correctly. A stern country 
school teacher imposed a penal- 
ty which included memorizing 
the names of the 67 counties in 
the state. Until I began to 
place most of my reliance upon 
the written and printed word 
that retentive achievement was 
a valued possession, even 
though it led nowhere. Let’s 
go places, historically. 

(ONE) 
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Who cut a piece out of the lower right hand corner 
of the map of Pennsylvania? How did it get its chimney ? 
Why is the western boundary not parallel with the line 
of the frame enclosing the map? It so happens that the 
answers to these questions have important places in our 
national history. I do not remember that an effort was 
made to solve these puzzles in that little one room brick 
school house. At any rate the impressions were not indel- 
ibly made. Many other uninteresting facts were cram- 
med into youthful heads—unimportant dates, diagrams of 
battles, for instance. How useless some of those parrot- 
like recitations proved! The contents of memory shelves 
became cluttered and confused. These pages attempt a 
bit of discarding, with pauses to ponder this and that 
significance, which often has been passed by. 


* * * 


One meets parallelograms in geometry. The primary 
meaning of the word geometry is from the Greek ge 
(earth) and metro (measure.) In these pages Pennsyl- 
vania is not measured by geometry, although knowledge, 
or perhaps lack of knowledge of geometry, had a far reach- 
ing influence. It is the happenings within what now are 
the borders of Pennsylvania which interest us here. It 
is geography touching the se!dom reached high points of 
history. Most of the mathematics is to be found in the 
chapter titles. It is of such a simple nature (it had to be, 
for the author is not a mathematician) that all may readily 
understand. It begins with an English admiral who at- 
tained royal favor in 1665 and ends with an American 
president who was much maligned 200 years later. 


* *« # 


Five years after Columbus found his first “Isles of 
India,” the English flag was carried up and down the 
Atlantic coast of the main land of America by John Cabot. 
A quarter of a century later Giovanni Verrazano did the 
same with the French flag. 


(TWO) 
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ENGLAND GAINS CONTROL 





Less than a century after that the French had en- 
tered the St. Lawrence river and in another hundred years 
had erected some sixty forts extending from Canada to 
the mouth of the Mississippi river. 


During the same period England had settled colonies 
along the Atlantic sea board, taking some by main force 
from the Dutch, who had edged in for a colony of their 
own and had absorbed another started by the Swedes. 
Most of these colonies received grants from “sea to sea,” 
meaning from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This was fiae 
on paper, but not so fine when the Appalachian mountains 
formed a barrier difficult to cross, and with the French 
firmly entrenched beyond. 


The English settlements were largely havens for re- 
ligious sects such as the Puritans and the Quakers. These 
people crossed the ocean to stay. The French settlements 
all were controlled by the Crown and operated by people 
who expected sooner or later to return to Paris. 


As long as the Stuarts, with their “divine rights” 
ideas, ruled, England and France were friendly. Charles 
and James Stuart borrowed from France to finance their 
fights with parliaments which had little stomach for this 
“divine rights” business. When Dutch William, the enemy 
of Louis XIV of France, became king of England, the 
situation changed. The fighting began in America with 
the savages helping the French. France was soundly 
thrashed. When it was all over England controlled the 
North American continent, or at least the eastern half. 
France didn’t appear to care much about America, any- 
way. It was control of Europe which motivated. Even 
Napoleon, later on, preferred a pile of American dollars 
to retaining the great expanse of the Louisana territory. 


American descendants of the men who had chopped 
off the head of “Divine Rights” Charles I, before long 
added a new chapter to the old story of self-government. 


(THREE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Pennsylvania furnished much of the material for the new 
chapter. Pennsylvania was the 12th colony established 
by the English in America. Because of the presence of 
older colonies, which claimed all the land unsettled or 
unexplored (terra incognita) round about, it was difficult 
to establish its boundaries. That so much history of 
national importance clung to the establishment of these 
boundaries is coincidental. State boundaries in a country 
such as the United States of America usually have been 
buried as unimportant in a general way. This may be 
true of other states, but not of Pennsylvania. 


us oe * 


Map makers usually depict small areas on the basis 
of the earth being a flat surface. Mercator, a Flemish 
cartographer, almost a century after Columbus, projected 
the whole earth in this way. It was handy for mariners 
because all the lines of latitude and longitude were before 
them at one glance. The necessary distortions near the 
poles made little difference. There were more comfortable 
areas than the polar regions to explore. 


Today, when accuracy is desired in the projection 
of large areas, the earth must be considered as a geoid, 
that is, the mean sea level of the earth is conceived as 
extended over the entire globe, or spheroid. Mountains, 
valleys, lakes or rivers are not taken into account. The 
curvature of the earth, using the geodesy method, results 
in geodetic lines. For example, the southwestern corner 
of the map of Pennsylvania is nearer the “frame” than 
the northwestern corner at Lake Erie. Yet both the 
southwestern corner of the map of the state and the 
lower left hand corner of the “frame” are right angles! 
This strange mathematical contradiction is stated on the 
authority of Philip H. Dewey, secretary of Internal Affairs 
of Pennsylvania in 1934. 


These things may not seem of importance, except 
to map makers and mathematicians. Astronomy and 


(FOUR) 
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geometry are not easily acquired branches of science. It 
takes years to make a good mariner or a recognized 
surveyor. Before Columbus’ time little was known of 
these sciences. The Norsemen landed in America when 
blown out of their home waters. Fishermen from French 
Brittany enjoyed the fishing off the coast of Newfound- 
land and returned home again safely. But astronomy, 
navigation and mathematics generally were still too un- 
developed to make repeat voyages in comparative safety. 
Afterward Columbus, with a little more knowledge, delib- 
erately tried the voyage due west and gave others courage 
by what he found. 


In Columbus’ day navigation was pretty much by 
God and by guess. The North Star as a permanent fix- 
ture on clear nights helped.‘ The use of the mariner’s 
compass aided materially. But it was not until mathe- 
maticians established the Greenwich meridian and the 
invention of the chronometer that it became easier to 
find out where you were on the ocean or in the wilderness. 


With incomplete knowledge of latitude and longitude 
when explorers were far away from home it isn’t strange 
that maps were sorry affairs. Then, too, astronomers and 
mathematicians in Europe attempted to establish bound- 
ary lines in a land thousands of miles across the water. 
Coupled with a scanty knowledge came errors in compu- 
tation. As for the adventurers on the ground, they knew 
nothing and cared less about boundaries. Greed and not 
mathematics fixed boundary lines, in spite of the enor- 
mous expanse of land available for settlement. Their 
greed brought conflicts, if not between white and white, 
then between white and red until the English white 
reigned supreme. 


Even today errors arise in the use of geodesy because 
the length of a degree of longitude in different latitudes 
varies. At the equator a degree of longitude is 69.16 
miles long. The nearer you get to the poles the less the 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 
number of miles in a degree of longitude. For example, 
at the 80th meridian of latitude a degree of longitude is 
only 12.05 miles in length. Measure an orange or an 
apple (usually slightly flattened top and bottom) on 
which lines of latitude (parallel to the equator) and 
longitude (passing through both poles) have been drawn, 
and you will see how this happens to be. 


Perhaps one might paraphrase Lewis Carroll: 


“If seven men with seven maps 
Argued for half a year 

Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they would get it clear?” 

“T doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


The Carpenter’s skepticism is well founded. 


% x x 


But, perhaps, it is only the historical “story” that 
interests you. If so, you'll find it stressed in these pages, 
we trust altogether to your liking. After all Pennsylvania 
is the keystone, not only of the 13 original states, but of 
the history of the United States of America. 


German influence, so often neglected by other writers. 
molded at least one-third of the keystone—and more—and 
is given a chapter. 

Caught in a maelstrom of events which shattered 
his reputation but not his character Pennsylvania’s only 
president is part of the historical keystone and his history 
making career is included. 


The book deals almost solely with the formative years 
of the state. 


You will find it stresses facts instead of opinions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAT OF ARMS 


The State Coat of Arms of the Commonwealth seldom 
appeared on colonial documents, but after the Declaration 
of Independence, State paper money issued in 1777 showed 
a circular insignia. The next year the design was ela- 
borated and two years later the shield was changed to its 
present shape. Then followed a long series of variations. 
Colors of the horses changed. For a time one was black, 
one white; one was lying down, one standing; one faced 
one way, the other opposite; one had harness, the other 
was bare. A rising sun of prosperity and a cornucopia 
came and went from the design. 





In 1875 the General Assembly made the present design 
official. The escutcheon or shield shows a ship under full 
sail with blue sky for a background denoting commerce. 
In the center is a plough on a gold background denoting 
industry and on the lower division three golden sheaves 
appear on a green background, which with the cornstalk 
in the wreath denote fruits of labor. The shield is sup- 
ported by two caparisoned black horses, rearing and facing 
each other, denoting enterprise. An eagle with wings 
; spread for rising surmounts the crest as a symbol of 
freedom. The olive branch which is part of the wreath 


evidently bespeaks peace. The significances are summed up 
in the motto. ; 
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A FATHER’S DISCRETION 
ENABLED THE SON TO ATTEMPT 
TO SQUARE THE CIRCLE OF A 
FREE AND JUST GOVERNMENT 


AMUEL PEPYS in his 

Diary shows Admiral 

William Penn at his 
horseplay and in his cups. 
Like his father, Captain 
Giles Penn, the admiral had 
the gift of making friends 
in high places. He was a 
muscular man, strong in 
body and mind. 


That he was ambitious for 
his son, William, to follow 
in his footsteps, is evident 
when the story of his life is 
studied. He was by way of 
succeeding in those ambi- 
tions until Quaker influences 
led that son’s feet to other 
paths. Before the “Inner 
Light” had seized upon the 
young man, a picture, prob- 
ably the only one painted 
from life, shows William 
Penn, the great pacifist, in 
armour at the age of 22. 


This same young man stir- 
red up quite a tempest in 
his father’s soul during the 


(EIGHT) 


AMES STUART, Duke of 

York, who afterward be- 

came King James II, was in 
command of England’s_ naval 
forces and counted himself quite 
a sailor. He leaned heavily upon 
a real sailor, Admiral William 
Penn. 


Historians lay considerable 
stress upon the words “discretion 
under our dearest brother” in the 
charter drawn up by Charles I] 
which granted Pennsylvania to 
the son of the admiral. 


Biographers tell us that before 
the battle of Lowestoft, when 
the English won such a signal 
naval victory over the Dutch, 
Admiral Penn was valued chiefly 
for his knowledge of the sea. 
After 1665 he knew something, 
whatever it was, of far morte im- 
portance to the ruling family 
than seamanship. There is a 
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A CLOSE-MOUTHED ADMIRAL 





latter’s last years. There 
were other troubles, mostly 
of a political nature, which 
hastened the Admiral’s death 
at the comparatively early 
age of 49. But the obstinate 
actions of his son in affili- 
tating with the lowly and 
persecuted Quakers contrib- 
uted not a little to that pre- 
mature demise. 


Arthur Pound, in his 
“Penns of Pennsylvania” 
tells the story of the Penns 
from 1642 to 1869, a long 
time for a family to remain 
preeminent. A strong, self- 
seeking sailor founded a 
family cycle which lasted 
through five generations and 
included the rise of a great 
commonwealth and a great 
nation. 


story to the effect that the 
Duke’s flagship in that battle 
shortened sail to safeguard the 
Duke’s person. 


Dissemination of such inform- 
ation would not have added to 
the Duke’s prestige. 


Admiral Penn knew how to be 
close-mouthed. 


At any rate from that time on 
the elder Penn stood close to the 
royal family. 

Later William Penn, the 
Quaker, profited by the award 
of a province in payment of a 
money debt. This was from 
Charles Stuart. From James 
Stuart he received what now 1s 
Delaware, as a gift, all because 





his father used discretion. The growth of Brittannia’s power 
on the seas was well under way, but that is not our theme. 


Upon William Penn the Quaker’s application, King 
Charles 1I was delighted to pay a debt of 16,000 pounds owed 
the petitioner’s father for cash loans and for naval services 
during the war with Holland, by deeding over a tract of 
land in wild America. 


As set forth in the charter granted by the king, the 
political, religious and patriotic reasons were: 


Whereas our Trustie and well beloved Subject, William 
Penn, Esquire, sonn and heire of Sir William Penn, 
deceased, out of a commendable desire to enlarge our 
English Empire, and promote such useful commodities as 
may bee of benefitt to us and our Dominions, as also to 
reduce the Savage Natives by gentle and just manners to 
love of civill Societie and Christian Religion hath humbly 
besought leave of us to transport an ample colonie unto 
a certaine Countrey hereinafter described, etc. 
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The purely personal reason (note the emphasis placed 
on discretion) was: 


And haveing regard to the memorie and meritts of 
his late father, in divers services, and perticulerly to his 
conduct, courage and discretion under our dearest brother, 
James, Duke of Yorke, in that signall battell and victories, 
fought and obtayned against the Dutch fleet, commanded 
by the Heer Van Opdam, in the yeare One Thousand six 
hundred sixty-five, in consideration thereof of our special 
grace, certain knowledge and meere motion, Have given 
and granted, etc. 


The boundaries, which later caused so much dispute, are 
given in the grant as 


All that tract or parte of land in America, with all the 
Islands therein conteyned, as the same is bounded on the 
East by Delaware River, from twelve miles distance, 
Northward of New Castle Towne unto the three and 
fortieth degree of Northerne Latitude if the said River 
doeth extend soe farre Northwards; But if the said River 
shall not extend soe farre Northwards, then by the said 
River soe farree as it doth extend, and from the head of 
said River the Easterne Bounds are to bee determined by 
a Meridian Line, to bee drawne from the head of said 
River unto the three and fortieth degree. The said lands 
to extend westwards, five degrees in longitude, to bee 
computed from the said Eastern Bounds, and the said 
lands to bee bounded on the North, by the beginning of 
the three and fortieth degree of Northerne Latitude; and 
on the south, by a Circle drawne at twelve miles distance 
from New Castle Northwards, and Westwards unto the 
beginning of the fortieth degree of Northerne Latitude; and 
then by a straight Line westwards, to the limitt of Longi- 
tude above mecioned. 


Uncertain as to the interior and suspecting it to be a 
sea with “Islands therein conteyned” the King’s geographers 
were confused about the location of meridians of longitude 
and parallels of latitude in the unexplored land of “Savage 
Natives.” This inexactness gave grounds for the furious 
controversies with Maryland and Virginia later on. 


How narrowly the province escaped the precedential 
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THE SEED OF A NATION 





prefix “New” is set forth in a letter William Penn wrote 
to Robert Turner. Penn explained to his Quaker friend 
that he wished to call his acquisition New Wales, but the 
king would not have it thus, insisting that it should be called 
Pennsylvania or “the high or head woodlands.” The king’s 
secretary, Leoline Jenkins, a dour Welshman, dead set 
against having this foolish Quaker experiment named after 
his native land, refused to accept a gratuity of twenty 
guineas (so Penn wrote) to 


“vary the name for I feared it should be looked on as a 
vanity in me.” 


A prophetic sentence from that same letter is part of the 
inscription in the dome of the Capitol building at Harris- 
burg, 


“And my God will make it the seed of a nation.” 
So it has come about. 


Ancient legal procedure not unlike present day practices 
in transferring a valuable property for $1.00 is evident in 
Penn’s agreement, as a feudal subject, according to the terms 
of his charter. 


To bee holden of us, our heires and Successors, Kings 
of England, as of our Castle at Windsor, in our County 
of Berks, in free and common soccage by fealty only for 
all services, and not in Capite or by Knights service, 
Yeelding and paying therfor to us, our heires and Suc- 
cessors, two Beaver Skins to bee delivered att our said 
Castle of Windsor, on the first day of January, in every 
yeare; and also the fifth parte of all Gold and silver Oare, 
which shall from time to time happen to be found within 
the Limitts aforesaid, cleare of all charges, and of our 
further grace certaine knowledge and meere mocon, we 
have thought fitt to Erect, and wee do hereby Erect the 
aforesaid Country and Islands, into a province and Seig- 
niorie, and do call it Pensilvania, and soe from henceforth 
wee will have itt called, etc. 


The original charter, or copy of it, is in the Division 
of Public Records of the Estate of Pennsylvania at Harris- 
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burg. Even yet the parchment shows strength and the 
gorgeously emblazoned heraldic devices excite admiration. 
There is a skillful portrait of Charles II and each line of 
the old English script is underscored in red ink. 


Algernon Charles Sidney, the “elder statesman without 
a state’, who was soon to have his head hacked off by the 
public executioner, helped Penn draft a Frame of Govern- 
ment, which included religious freedom and a voice in the 
government to all its people. There were restraints and re- 
strictions but the declaration of principles was to 


support power in reverence with the people, and to secure 
the people from the abuse of power, that they may be 
free by their just obedience, and the magistrates honorable 
for their just administration. 


The outward law was needed, Penn’s theory of govern- 
ment claimed, because men will not always obey the Quaker 
“inner light”. 


Out of a background of old world strife and stress he 
wrote as a governing principle of the new Pennsylvania 


Governments, like clocks, go from motion men give them, 
and as governments are made and moved by men, so are 
they ruined, too. 


That, therefore, which makes for a good constitution must 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that, 
because they descend not with worldly inheritance, must be 
carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth. 


The Holy Experiment, alas, was too perfect for human 
nature to compass, as history has disclosed. Out of it came 
another experiment, a representative democracy, which still 
lives. 


This idea of government inculcated in the minds of 
Pennsylvanians early furnished practical demonstrations. 


Whatever may have been the dissension among the dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania and Delaware as the Declaration 
of Independence was considered, when the die was cast these 
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THE FIRST TWO STATES 





two provinces brought into being by William Penn’s Holy 
Experiment, were first to subscribe their anxiety to enter 
the roster of the United States of America. Delaware rati- 
fied the Constitution and was the first state in the Union on 
December 7, 1787. Pennsylvania came next and was “ad- 
mitted” five days later. 


Penn’s fundamental philosophy has permeated all our 
instruments of government and has found expression in 
every constitution of every state of this Union. It is a 
philosophy which until very recent years has been peculiar 
to the American republic. 


Penn’s early life had been spent in a country in which 
the few ruled the many; in which the voice of the common 
man was not heard in government; in which opportunity 
for success, for education, for position were influenced by 
wealth. 


The new order contemplated by Penn for the new com- 
monwealth at least has partially succeeded. 
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AN ARC WHICH CAUSED MUCH 
BICKERING: A LINE LIMITING 
DIXIE: A THORN WHICH 
REMAINED EMBEDDED 


A LONG TIME 


T IS well to remember 

that when William Penn 

received the charter for 
the province of Pennsylvania 
from Charles II there were 
about 2,000 people of Euro- 
pean nations, chiefly Swedes 
and English, in the territory 
which was granted to him, 
besides the Indians, who, at 
that time were chiefly Iro- 
quoian and Algonquian. 


The Mason and Dixon line 
story is fairly familiar to 
most students of history. 
Most of the information 
given here was gleaned from 
the 650 page report of the 
Pennsylvani~ Secretary of 
Internal Affairs for 1887. 


Until recently the “thorn” 
mentioned as sticking into 
Delaware from Pennsylvania 
was evident on all maps of 
Pennsylvania. 


Much original source ma- 


(FOURTEEN) 


HERE the Blue Hens 
of Delaware clucked 
for Independence, 


once the Swedes and the Dutch 
had a firm hold on the Ameri- 
can continent. Then, English 
interests became masters. 


For many years. surveyors 
muddled through arcs and tan- 
gents. 


When the colonies became 
states a line resulted which was 
a demarcation for slavery. 


A sad chapter in the history 
of the United States, “The War 
of the Brothers”, ensued. 


Much history was made on 
the shores of Delaware bay. 


Henry Hudson, an English- 
man flying the Dutch flag, 
looked in. This gave the Dutch 
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THE SWEDES AND THE DUTCH 





terial is available for a 
study of the “New Castle 
Circle”, the Mason and Dix- 
on line and the early history 
of the sections of land fac- 
ing on Delaware bay and 
river. 


Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware Historical society pub- 
lications ,roved a mine of 
information. “The History of 
New Sweden” by Rev. Israel 
Acrelius should be read more 
zealously for further light 
on the pre-Pennsylvania per- 
iod. 


Albert Cook Myers in his 
book “The Boy, George 
Washington” gives some in- 
teresting additional matter 
from origina] sources about 
Cresap. 


The map showing the arc 
of the “New Castle Circle” 
and the “thorn” was made 
after that presented in the 
report of the Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Internal Affairs 
for 1922. 


a claim. They establishd a set- 
tlement called Zwanendael (the 
vally of the swans), where 
Lewes, Delaware, now stands. 
The arms of Holland, emblazon- 
ed on a piece of tin were placed 
on a pole, says tradition. An 
Indian took the tin to make a 
tobacco box. When the quarrel- 
ing was ended the white men 
all were dead and their cabins 
burned. 


Soon afterward, Samuel Ar- 
gall, adventuring out of James- 
town, named this arm of the 
Atlantic Delaware bay, after 
the governor of English Vir- 
ginia, de la War. 


After losing his job as gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam on 
Manhattan Island, which he 
had purchased from the Indians 
for $24 worth of five and ten 
store gadgets, Peter Minuit 
headed a Swedish expedition to 


the Delaware country. He built Fort Christina, now 


Wilmington. 


John Printz, a Swede, built Fort Casimir. Before long 
Swedes and Finns lived every here and there along Dela- 
war bay, even as far north as the site of Philadelphia. 


For ten years New Sweden flourished. 


Fort Casimir became New Amstel when the Dutch 


reasserted themselves. 


Peter Stuyvesant, Dutch settlements governor, sta- 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


tioned at New Amsterdam, stood firmly on his peg leg 
when the Catholic Lord Baltimore, of the Calvert family, 
pressed his claims under a charter from the English king, 
Charles I, which was to include all unsettled lands facing 
the Atlantic ocean between the mouth and fountain head 
of the Potomac river and the fortieth degree of north 
latitude. The “fountain head” and north south-easterly 
flow of the Potomac accounts for the Western Maryland of 
today and the “isthmus” near the Pennsylvania line con- 
necting with eastern Maryland. 


Virginia’s original grant was between the 34th and 
41st degree of latitude and Plymouth originally extended 
down to the 38th degree. The king could grant and regrant 
his lands in America. Charters always could be revoked 
and overlapping of territory in such a vast wilderness 
was inconsequential! 


Baltimore’s grant included all the land mentioned in 
his charter which was “hactenus terra unculta.” The wily 
Dutch stressed “uncultivated and uninhabited” as not 
descriptive of the lands they occupied and therefore not 
included in his grant. 


The Dutch gravitated to New Amstel, now the largest 
town in the colony. Over in England Charles II called 
to mind (or someone for him, for this successor of Oliver 
Cromwell didn’t think much about anything but pleasure 
and women) how John Cabot, in his futile search for a 
northwest passage to India, had sailed up and down the 
Atlantic coast, thus establishing English claim to all of 
the wilderness from Canada to Florida and from sea to 
sea. 

Charles, like all the Stuarts, was more interested in 
dynasty than imperialism. 


The king and his brother, James, the Duke of York, 
got along together famously. Both realized their fortunes 
were in the same boat so far as “Divine Rights” was 
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THE. DUKE’S CIRCLE 





concerned. The duke wasn’t popular in England, because 
he was an avowed Catholic. It wasn’t easy to provide 
sinecures. From America revenues might be obtained for 
him more readily. Besides, with one of the family (the 
next in line for the throne) in direct control, colonies 
established over seas could be kept under closer super- 
vision. 


The Dutch had to be kept in their place. They had 
no business making settlements in the New World. The 
king gave his brother all land near the Hudson and the 
Delaware rivers, Dutch or no Dutch. 


The Duke’s men took charge by force (bloodless, how- 
ever) and the famous “Duke’s Laws” prevailed. 


New Amsterdam became New York and New Amstel 
became New Castle. 


William Penn, Quaker protege of royalty, had had a 
taste of attempting to colonize when he with others 
sought to establish a haven for the persecuted “thee and 
thou” sect in West New Jersey. It didn’t work smoothly 
—too many bosses, so the charter was canceled. Penn, 
instead, sought an exclusive franchise to work out his 
ideas. He was given Pennsylvania in exchange for a 
royal debt owed his father. Part of the boundary was 


on the South by a Circle drawne at twelve miles distance 
from New Castle and Westwards unto the beginning of the 
fortieth degree of North Latitude and then by a streight 
Line Westwards. 


The king’s geographers made a slight effort to 
prevent overlapping of land grants, hence the circle to 
give the Duke of York control of the people settled around 
New Castle. Boundaries were vague, at best, but this 
much was done, anyway. 


Penn gent his cousin, Captain William Markham, to 
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the scene of the new property to carry out preliminary 
plans for its development. 


Markham had some knowledge of surveying. 


When Markham got to Upland (now Chester) he saw 
that an error had been made in London. The New Castle 
circle did not meet the southern boundary of Penn’s 
grant, which actually was north of the junction of the 
Delaware and Schuykill rivers, the site favored for town 


settlement. 


Markham notified Penn, who saw the Duke, and in 
turn Baltimore was told that Penn must be given a line 
fifteen minutes of latitude south of the confluence of the 


two rivers. 


Further, to amply provide for his Quaker favorite, 
the Duke granted all his holdings on the west bank of 
the Delaware, or the three lower counties of New Castle, 
Kent and Sussex, to Penn. 


The Quaker agreed to pay five shillings per year for 
the land around New Castle and a red rose and one-half 
year’s profits for the land south of the circle. 


Each succeeding Lord Baltimore kept alive Mary- 
land’s claim to the tract. This boundary dispute, settled 
years after Penn’s death, was an expensive thorn in the 
Quaker’s side, especially during the years when hard 
pressed for funds. He wrote the Marquess of Halifax 


I have led the greatest colony into America that ever any 
man did on private credit, and the most prosperous 
beginnings that were ever in it are to be found among us. 
If this lord, who may remember that his country was cut 
out of Virginia, and this not for debt or salaries due, but 
as mere grace, shall carry away this poor ewe lamb, too, 
my voyage will be a ruinous one to me and my partners, 
which God defend. 


The first Lord Baltimore’s charter antedated Penn’s 
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FIGHTS WITH WORDS 





by 49 years. Neither that, nor the Catholicism of Calvert, 
had weight with the Duke, himself a Catholic. 


The Quaker had the edge. 


On Penn’s first visit to his holdings he stopped at 
New Castle enroute up the bay and was given the turf, 
twig, porringer of river water and soil acknowledging 
his ownership by the authorities there. 


Soon after his arrival in the New World he made a 
social call on Lord Baltimore, but Baltimore was adamant, 
even pugnacious, for he had, Penn wrote to the Duke of 
York, 


“within five miles of New Castle * * * erected a fort of 
bodies of trees * * * and settled armed men therein”. 


The peaceful Quaker had little stomach for submis- 
sion to aggression, however opposed to the use of arms. 


He could use words! 
He told the Duke that Lord Baltimore 


“hath almost cancelled his allegiance to the king herein, 
and exposed himself to his mercy for all that he hath in 
the world”. 


It was the dispute with Lord Baltimore which caused 
Penn to return to England after less than two years’ stay 
in Pennsylvania. Of course, the illness of his first wife. 
Gulielma Maria Springett, also was an impelling force 
for this return home. 


Penn’s influence shortly after this had much to ds 
with the establishment of religious toleration in England, 
through two Declarations of Indulgences extending tolera- 
tion to the Quakers and to all other men. The Catholic 
James II naturally was thinking of his own co-religionists 
as “all other men’’. 


Penn had little trouble gaining his point when the 
boundary dispute came up for adjudication before James 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


II. Commissions again brought into play the “uncultivated 
and uninhabited” phrase. The Penn claim was held valid. 
Had not the king established the title when he was still 
Duke of York? The commissioners knew how close the 
Quaker stood to the throne. 


The Penn heirs later claimed the 40th degree really 
began where the 39th left off, that is, the 39th parallel. 
So the disputation appeared to be never ending. 


& % Be 


Along about 1730 one Thomas Cresap, made a settle- 
ment on the west side of the Susquehanna river, just 
south of the present Wrightsville. 


Cresap’s grant of land from the 5th Baron Baltimore, 
was taken out of the old Indian lands of Conejohela. 


He called it ‘“‘Pleasant Gardens’, with nearby islands 
in the river named “Isles of Promise”. Here he held sway 
for six years, having frequent clashes with Pennsylvania 
adherents. 


This was called Cresap’s War. 


Proprietor Thomas Penn gave authority to arrest the 
trespasser. He was besieged in his log house or fort, 
burned out of it and taken prisoner to Philadelphia. He 
regarded the little city on the banks of the Delaware 
to be within the northern boundary of Maryland. His 
first glimpse brought “horrid Oaths & Imprecations’, 
the mildest of which was 


“Damn it .. . this is one of the Prettyest Towns in 
Maryland”! . 


Upon importunity from Baltimore Cresap was released 
and later became a picturesque Colonel in the western 
frontier of Maryland, having as his guest the 16 year 
old George Washington in 1748. 
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THE TANGENT POINT 


The Iroquois Indian dance described by this young 
surveyor in his dairy occurred then. 


* * * 


Finally in 1760, after the death of the widow, Hannah 
Penn (Hannah Callowhill, Penn’s second wife), the then 
Lord Baltimore made an agreement with John and 
Thomas Penn. 


Under this arrangement, the circle with a radius of 
12 miles was to be drawn about New Castle as originally 
described, a tangent was to be drawn from the “middle 
point” of the peninsula (between Delaware and Chesa- 
peake bays), and 15 miles south of Philadelphia a line 
was to be drawn due west from the circle. The tangent, 
it was figured, touched the western part of the circle 
on a line drawn from the Delaware river due west at 
about that distance south of the City of Brotherly Love. 


David Rittenhouse and other colonial Surveyors began 
the work of running the lines. The authorities became 
impatient and Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, English 
astronomers of repute, were employed. They checked 
Rittenhouse’s circle and found it correct to the dot. 


A little speedier work and the famous line might have 
been called Rittenhouse Line instead of Mason and 
Dixon. 


Determining the middle point of the peninsula was 
quite a chore. 


Early maps, including one by Capt. John Smith, of 
Pocahontas fame, showed Cape Henlopen, through which 
latitude the line was to be drawn, much further south 
than it now is. 


The line through the peninsula was drawn from 
Taylor’s Island along Chesapeake Bay to Fenwick’s Island 
on the Atlantic coast. This was a distance of 69 miles, 
298 perches. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


From the middle point of this line the surveyors 
went north 82 miles six and one-eighth perches to where 
they figured it would intersect the New Castle circle. 


This intersection point was not definitely determined, 
however, until the “fifteen miles south of Philadelphia” 
was settled upon. 


Mason and Dixon, who kept a field book of their 
work, so we know something about their difficulties, 
determined the southern limit of Philadelphia (South 
street) to be 39 degrees, 56 minutes, 29 seconds, north 
latitude. 


To go due south from Philadelphia meant surveying 
across the Delaware river, a difficult undertaking. 


So they extended their line 27 miles westward or 
beyond the Brandywine river, and then measured 15 
miles south, thus establishing a “tangent point” for the 
line westward which was to be of such importance in 
history. 


A good sized book could be written about this. In 
fact, a number of books have been written about it. 


With the best scientific instruments of the day the 
two men, with a number of helpers and an Indian escort, 
started westward from the tangent point. 


They had a zenith sector provided with a micrometer 
and used a Gunter’s 66 foot chain. They used wooden 
frames to make surveyor’s “levels” on the slopes of the 
mountains they had to cross. 


The line they surveyed is on the parallel of north 
latitude 39 degrees, 43 minutes and 26 seconds. 


When the line had been run 233 miles westward 
from the Delaware, the work was stopped upon orders 
from the Six Nations, who would not permit them to 
cross the Catawba Trail, which was the Iroquois trail 
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PULLING THE THORN 

BEARER Sa 0 TET UP ic CCE oC 
southward. The territory into which the surveyors had 
come was beyond any. of the Indian purchases which had 
then been made. From the time the surveyors crossed 
the mountains the Delaware and Shawnee Indians with 
the party had become more and more threatening. Some 
of the workmen abandoned the party. 


So the line ended at Dunkard Creek, near Mount 
Morris, Greene county, and close to the spot where the 
230th milestone was placed. 


On the return eastward, the surveyors were busy 
cutting the vistas, and placing the milestones which had 
been brought from England. At the end of each mile was 
placed a stone having the letter P on one side and M on 
the other. Every fifth stone had the arms of the Penns 
on one side and those of the Calverts on the other. 


The years destroyed much of the original marking 
and from time to time the line has been re-surveyed and 
corrections made where necessary. The last survey, by 
agreement of Pennsylvania and Maryland was in 1901-1903. 


* * * 


It was not until 1921 that the northern boundary 
of Delaware was finally fixed. Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Surveyors agreed on the pulling out of the thorn, which 
may also be compared to the architect’s bead, which 
preceding and faulty surveying had left sticking into 
Delaware from the southeastern corner of Pennsylvania. 


The thorn was not momentous to anyone except 
those living on the 714 acres it comprised. They now 
live in Delaware when before this they weren’t certain 
about what state was entitled to their tax payments. 


“ sd * 


The New Castle circle and its peninsular tangent and 
the resultant Mason and Dixon line, are vivid studies 
fur those who like to ponde: historical “ifs”, 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Had Lord Baltimore’s contention carried, Chambers- 
burg probably would not have been burned during the 
Civil War, just to mention a minor item of history. 


It is to be remembered that Philadelphia is below 
the 40th degree of north latitude and Pittsburgh at the 
Point is below 40 degrees, 30 minutes. 


Strict adherence to fact makes it necessary to add 
that the Mason and Dixon line, was not, as popularly 
supposed, the exact dividing line between the free and 
slave states. Slavery until abolished by the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was still legal in Delaware, 
which is both north and east of the line. 


During the discussion in Congress on the Missouri 
compromise John Randolph made free use of the phrase, 
which contributed to its more popular use as the dividing 
line. 


The line later was extended westward through three 
degrees of longitude, to the border of Virginia, the pres- 
ent West Virginia, ending at the peculiar tract of land 
known as “the pan-handle,” where a part of West Virginia 
runs up between Pennsylvania and the Ohio river, which 
remained in Virginia when the western boundary of Penn- 
sylvania was erected. 
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Tr §$UPERLATIVES + 


Largest natural lake, Conneaut, 5 miles long, 2 miles wide ? 
Oldest settlement, Marcus Hook, by the Swedes, 1640 
| Largest county, Lycoming, 1,220 square miles 
Lowest land, Delaware Bay tidewater, Phila. and Delaware counties 
' Largest lake, Pymatuning dam, 16 miles long, shore line of 70 miles 
Largest remainder Penn’s Wood, Cook Forest, 9,000 acres 
State Flower, American Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
Oldest counties, Bucks, Philadelphia and Chester, 1682 
Largest township, Upper Darby, Delaware county, 46,626 
Highest mountain, Negro, 3,213 feet, Somerset county 
Oldest building, Caleb Pusey House, Chester, 1683 
Largest cave, Alexander Caverns, Mifflin county 
Smallest county, Philadelphia, 128 square miles 
Most populous county, Philadelphia, 1,950,961 
State tree, Hemlock, ( Tsuga canadensis ) 
Largest city, Philadelphia, pop. 1,950,961 
Largest borough, Wilkinsburg, pop. 29,539 
Least populous county, Forest, pop. 5,180 
Newest county, Lackawana, Estb. 1878 
Smallest City, Corry, population 7,152 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 





at 


THE ABORIGINAL IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RESIDENT Rutherford 
P:. Hayes in a message 

to Congress in 1877 
laconically said, “Many, if 
not most, of our Indian 
wars have had their origin 
in broken promises and acts 
of injustice on our part.” 


Eastern Pennsylvania, 
thanks to William Penn, 
suffered little from Indian 
depredations. 


Colonel Henry Bouquet 
broke the backbone of the 
Pontiac uprising, in 1763 in 
Western Pennsylvania. In- 
dian hostility in the Ohio 
river valley did not end un- 
til the treaty of Anthony 
Wayne at Greenville, Ohio, 
in 1795. 


At the opening of the 
Civil War the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration at Washington 
proceeded to develop the 
vast Indian lands in the 
west for homesteading pur- 
poses. The question was 
whether to subjugate the 
Indian by the slow process 
of industry or by the quick- 
er arts of war. War ap- 
peared to be the easiest 
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thinking he had reached 

the shores of India this 
side of Marco Polo’s Cathay, 
called the inhabitants of the 
San Salvador or “Holy Savior” 
islands he discovered, “Indios’’, 
and so the name Indian origin- 
ated. 


Almost from the advent of 
the first white man, not count- 
ing the Norsemen, who had 
encountered the Skrellings as 
they called the savages, the 
Indian began vanishing. 


CF thinking ne Columbus, 


The Indian could not adjust 
himself to new conditions. 


The Spanish ruthlessly en- 
slaved or killed the semi-civil- 
ized Indians of Mexico and 
South America. 


The French and the English 
generally scorned the so-called 
“rights” of the ruder_ red 
skins in North America. 

The French, true enough, 
attempted to make the Indian 
an integral part of the French 
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“THE EMPEROR OF CANADA” 


way. General Philip Sheri- civilization in America, even to 
dan said “There are m0 the point of French officers 
ge but dead In- and privates in Canada marry- 

ing daughters of chiefs and 
' There was a time when warriors and. raising artiice 
Pennsylvania acted fairly to of “Half-breeds” who were 


the Indian. This is pleasant ; Te 
to remember. given honor and positions of 
trust. 


Penn’s own writings and 
Beard’s, “The Rise of Amer- The English largely ignored 
ican Civilization” were used ’ 
as a background for this the Indians. They were scarce- 
essay. ly mentioned in charters grant- 

ed for settlement in Virginia, 
New England or Pennsylvania, and considered something 
to be subdued as were the wolves or the brambles in the 


wilderness. 


William Penn’s policy of not settling any lands, until 
those lands had been purchased from the Indian occu- 
pants, was a distinct departure from previous practices. 
Lands were purchased in other sections from the Indians 
but only when absolutely necessary or expedient. 


When William Penn received his charter to the 
province of Pennsylvania, the Lenape or Delaware, in- 
cluding the Turtle, Turkey and Wolf clans, dominated the 
Delaware river region. The Iroquois were dominant from 
the Delaware to the western boundaries of the province. 


Prior to Penn, Capt. John Smith, of Jamestown, de- 
scribed the giant Susquehannocks he saw on one of his 
exploring expeditions in what now is Pennsylvania. 


The two letters directed to “The Emperor of Can- 
ada”, the one written by Nicholas Moore, president of the 
“Free Society of Traders’, dated June 19, 1682, and the 
one written by Penn himself, dated June 21, both written 
at London, show what erroneous opinions prevailed rela- 
tive to the Indians in America. Penn soon learned there 
were no “Emperors of Canada’. But he did not change 
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“THE EMPEROR OF CANADA” 


way. General Philip Sheri- 
dan said “There are no 
good Indians but dead In- 
dians”’. 

‘ There was a time when 
Pennsylvania acted fairly to 
the Indian. This is pleasant 
to remember. 

Penn’s own writings and 
Beard’s “The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization” were used 
as a background for this 
essay. 


civilization in America, even to 
the point of French officers 
and privates in Canada marry- 
ing daughters of chiefs and 
warriors and raising families 
of ‘“Half-breeds” who were 
given honor and positions of 
trust. 


The English largely ignored 
the Indians. They were scarce- 
ly mentioned in charters grant- 
ed for settlement in Virginia, 


New England or Pennsylvania, and considered something 
to be subdued as were the wolves or the brambles in the 


wilderness. 


William Penn’s policy of not settling any lands, until 
those lands had been purchased from the Indian occu- 
pants, was a distinct departure from previous practices. 
Lands were purchased in other sections from the Indians 
but only when absolutely necessary or expedient. 


When William Penn received his charter to the 
province of Pennsylvania, the Lenape or Delaware, in- 
cluding the Turtle, Turkey and Wolf clans, dominated the 
Delaware river region. The Iroquois were dominant from 
the Delaware to the western boundaries of the province. 


Prior to Penn, Capt. John Smith, of Jamestown, de- 
scribed the giant Susquehannocks he saw on one of his 
exploring expeditions in what now is Pennsylvania. 


The two letters directed to “The Emperor of Can- 
ada”, the one written by Nicholas Moore, president of the 
“Free Society of Traders’, dated June 19, 1682, and the 
one written by Penn himself, dated June 21, both written 
at London, show what erroneous opinions prevailed rela- 
tive to the Indians in America. Penn soon learned there 
were no “Emperors of Canada’. But he did not change 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 
his policy of kindliness, mixed with trading hopes, toward 
the Red Man. 


Penn said in his letter: 


The Great God that made thee and me, and all the world, 
incline our hearts to love peace and justice, that we may 
live friendly together, as becomes the workmanship of 
the Great God * * * I have set up a society of traders 
in my province, to traffic with thee and thy people, for 
your commodities, that you may be furnished with that 
which is good, at reasonable rates. 


The difference between William Penn’s promises to 
the Indians and those of other provincial governors was 
that Penn kept his promises. 


Following out the ideals of the Holy Experiment, 
Penn’s advance agent, Governor William Markham, pur- 
chased land about the Falls of the Delaware from the 
Indians in 1682. 


Thomas Holme, the surveyor-general, read a letter 
from Penn to the Indians by an interpreter, soon after 
this, in which Penn said 

I have always taken care that none of my people wrong 

you, by good laws I have provided for that purpose; nor 

will I ever allow any of my people to sell rum, to make 
your people drunk. 

Cultivating the staunch good will of the Indians 
was not a difficult matter. The Delawares had been 
relegated to the position of women by the fierce Iroquois 
and perhaps hoped that Penn would deliver them from 
this ignominious domination. After a market was found 
the Iroquois were interested from a pecuniary standpoint 
in the sale of land, and forbade the Delawares to sell 
land. But the Iroquois refrained from attacks. They 
had no desire to spoil their real estate projects. 


After Penn came to guide the destinies of Pennsyl- 
vania himself he studied the Indian language and soon 
was able to address them in their own tongue when they 
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came to visit him at the great outdoor feasts he gave 
them. The young men would dance for his entertainment 
and the sachems would present their petitions. 


The famous treaty of William Penn and the Indians 
under the great elm at Shackamaxon always has been a 
source of controversy among historians. That there was 
a League of Amity made with Penn by Tamanend (Tam- 
many), of the Turtle Clan, is certain. 


Discussing Indian treaties Penn’s writings say: 


When the purchase was agreed, great promises passed 

between us of kindness and good neighborhood, and that 

the Indians and English must live in love, as long as 

the sun gave light. Which done, another made a speech 

to the Indians, in the name of all the sachamakers or 

kings; first, to tell them what was done; next, to charge 

and command them ‘To love the Christians, and particu- 

larly live in peace with me, and the people under my 

government: that many governors had been in the river, 

but that no governor had come himself to live and stay 

here before; and having such an one that had treated 

them well, they should never do him or his any wrong’. At 

every sentence of which they shouted, and said, Amen, 

in their way. . 

The Elm Tree Treaty well may have been similar 
to this. Voltaire spoke of the famous treaty made on a 
belt of wampum as the only one that the world has 
known, “never sworn to and never broken”. 


Sir William Johnson, who married an Indian girl 
named Molly Brandt, is said to have owed his early 
success with the Indians, to his wrestling powers. Penn 
is supposed to have added to his own prestige by his 
oratory and his leaping contests with the Indians. 


The wampum belts pledging 


“We will live in peace with Onas and his children as long 
as the sun and moon shall endure,” 


were beatitudes which lasted until five years after Penn’s 
death when a white murdered an Indian. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Penn purchased and repurchased land from the 
Indians. The Dutch and Swedes had bought land from 
the Indians before his advent. To settle boundary disputes 
and extinguish all claims Penn bought it again, sometimes 
again and again. 


It was Thomas Penn who liquidated all that beautiful 
nonsense of his grandfather about justice to the Indians. 
He was a business man and hired the three best runners 
he could find in 1737. Then he arranged for the execution 
of a clause in the old treaty of 1688 which provided 
that at some future time the extent of the purchase 
should be defined by a walk of a day and a half. The 
runners did 60 miles from the present Wrightstown in 
Bucks County to beyond Mauch Chunk, so that a line 
from their stopping place in the prior agreed direction 
came out near the mouth of Lackawaxon creek, embracing 
the rich Minisink region. 


A score of years later a Delaware chief, Teedyuscung, 
claimed fraud and forgery. 


Benjamin Franklin, always at odds with the Penns, 
petitioned the King of England to investigate the matter. 
Sir William Johnson looked into it for the King. The 
proprietors were sustained in their claims, because the 
Penns had the deeds to show for their purchase and the 
Indians had been satisfied for a time. Franklin’s opposi- 
tion to the Penns rested in his objection to the pro- 
prietors as the embodiment of aristocratic privilege and 
pretensions and not so much because of his desire to 
help the Indians. Franklin and Thomas Penn heartily 
disliked each other. Quakers opposed to the Penns, like- 
wise encouraged Tedyuscung in his trouble making. 


In 1764 the founder’s grandson, Governor John Penn, 
issued a proclamation offering a reward for Indian scalps. 
But eastern Pennsylvania, for years escaped the harrowing 
Indian massacres so distressful in other colonies. 
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WHITE PERFIDY 





It is quite a bright spot in the sad history of the 
later treatment of the Indians, however, to be able to 
truthfully state that there is not an acre of ground in 
Pennsylvania, which was not purchased by Penn, or those 
who followed him, from the Indians. 


The Indian, when pushed beyond the “Endless Moun- 
tains’, failed to grasp the meaning of the points of the 
compass. He evacuated his hunting grounds for a price, 
accepting the money and rum, but harbored hate in his 
heart for the purchaser of his land. 


All sorts of people flocked to Pennsylvania in response 
to William Penn’s invitation. Some of them were not 
kindly disposed to the Holy Experiment. The “inner 
light” did not shine for them in the treatment of the 
Indian. 


The time came when the Indian forgot about the 
Great Father, Onas. 


The Indian attempted to resist the advance of the 
white man in the only way he knew. 


The valleys of Western Pennsylvania were drenched 
with blood. The middle and the far western states later 
suffered likewise. 

* * * = 


Historical honesty compels the setting forth of several 
outstanding acts of perfidy on the part of Pennsylvanians, 
in one instance paralleling the savage himself in cruelty. 


The Walking Purchase was a sample of the white 
man’s chicanery; his abuse of the trusting native’s sim- 
plicity. 

Repeated assurances from General John Forbes and 
other officers were given that the English would leave 
a3 soon as the French would be driven out of the Ohio 
country, were made only to be ignored. Forbes, lying on 
his deathbed in Philadelphia, sent word to visiting chiefs 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 





that the English would “soon” evacuate the Ohio. They 
didn’t, and Pontiac and Guyasuta almost succeeded in their 
plans to repel the lying invaders. Col. Henry Bouquet’s 
victory at Bushy Run was glorious, but the treatment of 
the Indians leading up to the battle beginning with the 
establishment of Fort Pitt five years before, scarcely are 
laudatory. 


The depth of baseness, however, was the murder of 
the Moravian Indians at Gnadenhutten (“Mercy Huts’) in 
Ohio by a force of Pennsylvanians under Colonel William- 
son. This poured oil on the fire of hate between Red 
and White during the Revolution along the western 
frontier. 


As Dr. George P. Donehoo says, a cross on calvary 
appeared to be necessary to give a meaning to the cradle 
in Bethlehem. 


The “Holy Experiment” was shattered on the white 
and red rocks of man’s inhumanity to man. 
ae * * oe 
Relative to modern research into the origin of the 


American Indian it is interesting to note that Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian Institute has shown that var- 


ious racial remnants in Northern and Eastern Asia and — 
neighboring islands resemble the Indians so closely as to | 


be often indistinguishable from them in appearance. 


King’s College, London, authorities took blood tests 
of Indians in British Columbia and Siberian tribes on 
islands off the coast, such as the Giliaks of Sakhalin and 
the Samoyeds, and found them similar. 


Anthropologists generally have accepted the theory. 
that the American Indian is of Mongol origin and cen-..- 
turies ago crossed from Siberia via Alaska to America. - 


William Penn’s thought that the Indians were descendants 
of the ten lost tribes of Israel had little merit other than 
that of ingeniousness. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S STATE FLOWER 


Mountain Laurel: Kalmia latifolia 





During Colonial days there came to visit William Penn’s 
colony Peter Kalm, Swedish naturalist and writer. He 
chose the mountain laurel as the most interesting and 
beautiful of American plants. In this way the plant received 
its scientific name. 


In June, 1933, the legislature asked Governor Gifford 
Pinchot to choose between the azalea or “wild honeysuckle” 
and the laurel for state flower honors. The governor’s wife 
chose the evergreen laurel. 


It blooms in June, white and pink, waxy in appearance, 
with blossoms arranged in terminal clusters. The cup-like 
flowers have 10 dark-colored pockets on the inner lining into 
which the anthers of 10 stamens fit snugly. When a bee 
enters the released anther flies up and dusts its pollen on 
4 the back of the insect, which will then carry it away to 
; fertilize another flower. i 


Connecticut, which once tried to take some of Pennsyl- 
vania’s territory, shares the honor of calling the laurel its 
State flower. 
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FATE DETERMINED THE 
FUTURE OF OUR NATION 
IN A HUGE RIGHT ANGLE 


HE narratives about 
O[itts angle herewith pre- 

sented are a_ strange 
commingling of tragedy, ro- 
mance, privations and exer- 
tions. 


The temptation to include 
much antiquarian lore, which 
the strict historian might 
question, had to be over- 
come. 


The importance of this 
section, where once a pro- 
posal to form a new state 
was more than an idle sug- 
gestion, has only partially 
been recognized. 


What source material 
there is, perhaps, has never 
been as thoroughly searched 
as has that having to do 
with places of lesser im- 
portance in the history of 
the United States along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Not the first, nor yet the 
last of American frontiers, 
it set the pace for those 
which developed as_ the 
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XTENDING the lines of 
E the right angle which 

marks the southwestern 
corner of the map of Pennsyl- 
vania we find included most of 
the territory drained by the 
Monongahela and _ Allegheny 
rivers, which meet to form the 
Ohio on the northeastern rim 
of the great bow] we call the 
Mississippi valley. 


This section of America was 
the cross roads in the making 
of a great nation. 


John Cabot, a British navi- 
gator, sailed up and down the 
Atlantic coast and thus gave 
grounds for the English claim 
to the North American contin- 
ent from sea to sea, as set 
forth in the grant to the Lon- 
don company. The grant was 
to extend 200 miles north and 
200 miles south of Point Com- 
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THE ENGLISH AND THE FRENCH 





Great West took on the 
growing pains of civiliza- 
tion. 


No claims are made for 
complete coverage of the 
activities touched upon. 
County histories of West- 
moreland, Fayette, Greene, 
Washington, Allegheny are 
available in libraries for 
those who find their appe- 
tite has been whetted for 
larger and more extended 
morsels of more or less lo- 


fort and was called Virginia 
for the virgin queen, Elizabeth. 


Robert Chevalier de la Salle, 
French discoverer, penetrated 
the wilderness between the St. 
Lawrence and Allegheny rivers, 
and explored the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. He and his 
people claimed the boundless 
region drained by these rivers 
and their tributaries for 
France. 
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cal historicity. 

Unlike other settlements in 
the New World that of Pennsylvania was a one man 
affair. It was governed by a Proprietary government. 
William Penn regarded the province he started in 1682 
as a “Holy Experiment’. It provided a governmental 
control for its people far ahead of the times. After his 
death in 1718 his widow and sons were the proprietaries. 


Unlike most other grants Pennsylvania was definite 
and not from sea to sea. 


After the French were retired, the Virginians, al- 
though their charter was revoked in 1624, laid claim to 
the Ohio valley and all land westward. They did not dis- 
pute the five degree westward line granted to Penn but 
argued the line would not reach beyond the Allegheny 
mountains and at all events not further than the Monon- 
gahela_ river. The Virginians thought the Monongahela 
flowing north and the Allegheny flowing south made a 
natural and reasonable western boundary for Pennsylvania. 
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Captains M. Celeron and M. D. Contrecouer, from 
Quebec, came down the Upper Ohio (English) or La 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Belle Riviere (French), now the Allegheny river, and 
buried leaden plates every here and there which set 
forth that the King of France owned the river 


and all of those which flow into it and all the tributaries 
on both sides as far as the sources of said river, as the 
preceding kings of France have possessed or still possess 
them. 


Be sure to study Father Bonncamp’s map in this 
connection (you'll find it shown with a later chapter of 
this book). 


They found that Conrad Weiser, a Pennsylvania Indian 
agent, had secured the friendship of the tribe ruled by 
Queen Aliquippa at Shannopinstown on the Allegheny 
river near the forks of the Ohio. 


Christopher Gist, an Ohio Company employe, made 
explorations in the region for the Virginians. 


The stage was set for a bloody strife lasting many 
years. 


% *x 


When Marquis Duquesne became governor of Canada, 
his first activity was to make French-Canadian ownership 
of the Ohio country an actuality. He planned a line of 
forts southward and already had erected Presque Isle 
on Lake Erie, Fort Le Boeuf, now Waterford, Fort 
Venango, now Franklin, and eventually planned to go 
down the Ohio with the chain. 


The fur traders carried news of what was going on 
to Virginia. | 


Governor Robert Dinwiddie sent Major George Wash- 
ington, less than 22 years old, to investigate. 


Washington and his guide, Christopher Gist, kept 
diaries in which they vividly described their now well- 
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JUMONVILLE DIES 





known experiences. Commandant St. Pierre, at Fort Le 
Boeuf, read the governor’s letter warning the French to 
stop extending their chain of forts and gave young 
Washington to understand that he proposed to keep on 
as he had begun. 


Dinwiddie applied to the governors of others Ameri- 
can colonies for assistance. He got little. None from 
Pennsylvania, which then was controlled by the war- 
hating Quakers. Virginia’s House of Burgesses voted 
10,000 pounds. 


Captain William Trent and Lieutenant John Fraser, 
Virginians, began to construct a fort at the forks of the 
Ohio, the spot Washington had recommended. 


eet acct SELES EERE RT YT 


William Penn’s heirs knew about this and agreed 
with the tacit understanding that the fact that this 
territory was within Pennsylvania’s boundaries was not 
to be forgotten. 


65 E. 


The section was then in Cumberland county, but 
not yet set aside for settlement. 
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It had not been purchased as yet from the Indians. 


Captain Contrecoeur, with a French force, took the 
partially completed fort, in charge of Ensign Edward 
Ward during the absence of Trent and Fraser, and made 
it Fort Duquesne. 


Washington was sent from Virginia to remedy mat- 
ters. The death of the French ensign, Coulon de Jumon- 
ville, and the historic encounter at Fort Necessity followed. 


The spark which set off the conflagration of the 
French and Indian war on two sides of the Atlantic, (in 
Europe it was known as the Seven Year’s War) was 
struck. 

Most of the Indians, who had boundary disputes of 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


their own with the English, joined forces with the 
French. 


General Edward Braddock staged his disasterous 
expedition, coming north from Virginia. His dying pre- 
diction, “We shall know better the next time’, was 
bloodlessly fulfilled by General John Forbes, who raised 
the banner of St. George over the smouldering ruins at 
the forks and christened it Pittsburgh. 


Forbes named two forts along the Great Road he had 
hewed over the mountains from eastern Pennsylvania, 
Bedford and Ligonier, after two famous English military 
men. 


A heated discussion between Forbes, Colonel Henry 
Bouquet and Washington about the route to take for the 
reduction of Fort Duquesne had much to do with the 
final boundary lines of Western Pennsylvania, as well as 
the later settlement of the Great West. Had the old 
Braddock road, instead of the new Forbes road from 
Bedford, been used, slave holding Virginia would have 
had an edge in establishment of its claim to Ohio terri- 
tory. 


Many historical “ifs” cluster around those conver- 
sations. 


After the peace of 1763, the boundary question no 
longer concerned the French. They were out of the picture 
in the Ohio and Canadian country. 


The English and the Indians remained. 


Chastening of the Indians at Bushy Run by Bouquet 
broke the backbone of Chief Pontiac’s efforts to force 
the “white man into the sea”. It saved Fort Pitt from 
annihilation by the savages and kept the road open for 
the westward advance of white civilization. 
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MILITARY PERMITS 








The English government never recognized the In- 
dians’ claims, and, of course, never questioned Penn’s 
claims or those of his successors. 


After Pennsylvania and Maryland had agreed upon 
the Mason and Dixon line there still remained uncertainty 
as to the line between Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


Virginia claimed the Monongahela and Ohio regions 
and offered land to settlers. Pennsylvania authorities 
discouraged settlements in the disputed territory until 
it had been purchased from the Indians and a boundary 
line determined between the two colonies. 


But settlers flocked west of the “impassable Alle- 
ghenies”. Some came from eastern Pennsylvania, others 
from Virginia. Most of the legitimate settlers secured 
what were known as military permits. They raised farm 
products between the links of the chain of forts to provide 
subsistence for the garrisons. This was a scheme of the 
great war minister, William Pitt. 


Other settlers, without military permits, came in 
disobedience to the mandates of the Proprietaries. Here 
was a fertile land to take merely by subduing the wilder- 
ness and keeping a loaded musket ready for the savages. 
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George III, of England, had issued orders that a 
line was to be drawn around the headwaters of all rivers 
in the colonies which flowed into the Atlantic ocean. All 
emigrants were forbidden to settle west of that line. All 
western territory was to be reserved for the Indians. 
Historians tell us 


The hardy pioneer cared no more for the king’s proclama- 
tion than he did for the barking of a wolf at his cabin 
door. The ink with which the proclamation was written 
had not dried before emigrants from Maryland, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania were hurrying into the valleys of the 
Monongahela. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


The squatters (especially after Bouquet’s victory at 
Bushy Run) violated the edicts of their own government 
and violated the treaties which had been made by the 
Penns with the Indians. 


An English parliamentary act was passed serving 
notice that those who settled in prohibited territory 
without permission were to be “punished with death 
without the benefit of clergy”. 


General Gage, then in charge of the armies in the 
colonies, scarcely could enforce the penalty which meant 
wiping out entire communities. The military permit plan 
was extended. Permits were to be had for the asking; 
without red tape. Settlers continued to flock in. East of 
the mountains the land had become crowded with Quakers 
and Germans. The Scotch-Irish sought more room. 


This was not to the liking of the thrifty Proprietaries. 
They wished to get rid of land in districts further east 
and already purchased from the Indians. Altercations 
between the Indians and the squatters in the west brought 


Indian reprisals, making probable purchasers of land wary. 


It was bad for the Proprietaries’ real estate business. 
Something had to be done about it. 


In 1768 Colonel George Croghan laid the way for 
the purchase of Indian lands west of the Allegheny 
mountains at a Fort Pitt conference. 


General Sir William Johnson was active in calling 
a convention at Fort Stanwix in New York. There a 
treaty was made by the whites with the Indians of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio. By its terms 
the lands east of the Allegheny river as far north as 
Kittanning and southward along the Ohio and down to the 
mouth of the Tennessee river, and . 


extending eastward from every part of the said line and 
the purchased lands of settlements 


became the property of the English. . 
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THE ELEVENTH COUNTY 
ae TSO 
It was the last purchase made by the Penns from 
the Indians. The consideration was ten thousand dollars 
in provisions and money and an unlimited supply of rum 
for the Indians. 


Now the proprietaries could in good faith sell lands 
south of the Ohio and east of the Allegheny river. 





: 
t 


A rush of settlers followed. 

Glowing descriptions of the territory had been carried 
east by soldiers in the armies of Braddock, Forbes and 
Bouquet. 


The east was over-populated! Perhaps this hunger 
for huge tracts accounts for scattered farm homes in 
this country, instead of the centered farm hamlets of 
Europe. 

Every land owner asked for enough timber to furnish 
fuel for himself and his descendants forever! 
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The use of coal had not been discovered. 


PRN SERENA AR ROT yer 


Old Westmoreland was the eleventh of the original 
; provincial counties and the last erected under the heredi- 
tary Proprietaries and under the reign of English law. 


EOE IOI NT 


The authorities, not feeling safe about the extension 
of the Mason and Dixon line, nor certain of other boun- 
daries, left some of the territory believed to belong to 
Pennsylvania “indefinite” as between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. Actually the boundaries of the county extended 
only to the westerly branch of the Youghiogheny river 
to the southwest and no farther west than the Ohio 
river at Fort Pitt. However, when the county was laid 
out into townships boundary descriptions read “west- 
ward to the limits of the province” showing how uncertain 
were ideas of just what territory was to be included. 


Nand RM Sr ta 


Somewhat vaguely Old Westmoreland included all 
of Western Pennsylvania which had been purchased from 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


the Indians and that which had not but was counted 
part of the original grant of Pennsylvania. 


Hannastown, now only a memory, was the county 
seat. 


Titles to land in many sections were insecure. The 
uncertainty was taken advantage of by Lord Dunmore, 
governor of Virginia. This man also was known as John 
Murray and had been governor of New York. He was 
a bittery Tory and a selfish rogue. In fact his oppression 
of the Virginia colonists was such that it sped the revolt 
against Great Britain in Virginia, long considered a most 
loyal colony. 


In 1773 Dunmore sent Dr. John Connolly to take 
over Pittsburgh and surrounding territory for Virginia. 
Connolly, of course, had the assistance of Virginia set- 
tlers in this move. They feared for the titles to their 
land. 


Fort Pitt became Fort Dunmore. 


Connolly’s forces were of a low type. They looted 
homes and acted as outlaws generally. 


Arthur St. Clair, a Pennsylvania justice living at 
Ligonier, had Connolly arrested, tried at Ligonier and 
committed to the log jail at Hannastown. He gave bail 
and went to Staunton, Augusta county, Virginia, where 
he was appointed a Virginia justice of the peace. It was 
claimed by the Virginia authorities that Fort Dunmore 
was in that county and most of that section now included 
in Pennsylvania’s southwestern right angle was called the 
West Augusta district. 


Connolly returned and interfered with the courts at 
Hannastown, appointing a Virginia sheriff, but finally 
agreed to allow the justices to act in civil matters until 
he should receive contrary instruction from Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA’S THREE COUNTIES 


Justices Alex McFarland, Devereaux Smith and 
Aeneas Mackay, influential friends of the Penns, opposed 
the inroads of this Virginia usurper. Connolly had the 
three arrested and sent to Staunton in irons. Mackay, 
the Pittsburgh justice, received permission to go to 
Williamsburg, the capital, to lay the matter before 
Governor Dunmore. As a result the justices were allowed 
to return home. They immediately resumed holding court 
at Hannastown. 


Between the Indian menace and the uncertainty as 
to titles for their land many of the settlers in the section 
returned east in 1774. The Virginians opened offices for 
the sale of lands at a price much below that of the 
Pennsylvania Proprietaries. 





Governor Dunmore established three courts in the 
region, two south of the Monongahela and one north of 
Redstone fort (near Brownsville) which he called Fort 


Burd. 


The courts of the District of West Augusta were 
held in Pittsburgh regularly until the fall of 1776, when 
the Virginia territory was divided into three counties, 
Ohio, Yohogania and Monongalia. Pittsburgh was in 
Yohogania county. 
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In the meantime rumors of a union between Con- 
nolly’s forces and the Indians kept the people in a constant 
uproar. Repeatedly they would rush to the shelter of 
forts built here and there in the country—Ligonier, Han- 
; nastown, Kittanning, Shippen, Allen and Palmer. Rangers 
were organized for protection of the settlers. Twenty 
were posted at Turtle Creek; 20 at Bullock’s Pens, seven 
miles east of Pittsburgh; 30 at Hannastown; 20 at 
Proctor’s, now St. Vincent’s College, and 20 at Ligonier. 


Dunmore, himself, at the head of an army, came to 
Pittsburgh and demanded submission to his county gov- 
ernment. After a month the army floated down the 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Ohio in barges, keelboats and flatboats. The high-handed 
attitude of the forces which fired recklessly at friendly 
and unfriendly Indians alike, brought about a terrific 
warfare around the Big Kanawha and Ohio rivers. 


Cornstalk, chief of the Shawnees, came within a 
day’s maneuvering of cutting to pieces an army under 
Colonel Lewis, which was awaiting Dunmore’s aid from 
Fort Pitt. The Indians, however, were compelled to retreat 
into the Ohio country. Dunmore, after Lewis’ victory, 
treated with the Indians and returned to Virginia. 


Connolly, however, remained. 


The jail at Hannastown was broken into by his 
forces on several occasions. Justices Hanna and Cavett 
were imprisoned at Fort Dunmore for three months. 
Later Virginia sent Captain John Neville to take com- 
mand of Fort Dunmore or Fort Pitt—the name depending 
on where allegiance lay. 


Still the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania did nothing. 
The Thirteen Colonies had broken with the mother coun- 
try in the meantime. 


The Continental Congress recommended that all forces 
be dismissed, but Virginia persisted. 


Connolly carried on with a high hand. Finally St. 
Clair rearrested him and again took him to Ligonier, 
proposing to send him to Philadelphia. Violent demon- 
strations by his friends who feared their Virginia titles 
to land imperilled compelled St. Clair to let him go free. 
He fled to Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Dunmore, too, had fled to the British man-of-war 
Fowney. He escaped punishment by entering the British 
service. Connolly was arrested at Fredericksburg with 
papers showing he was in conspiracy with General Gage 
to raise a force of British loyalists and with Indian 
allies proposed to seize the region west of the Alleghenies. 
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A GENEROUS ACT 
DEL, Oia ae RSE ECS SL RE IS a TE a 
The long drawn out controversy between Virginia 
and Pennsylvania which began in 1748 when the Ohio 
Land company was given its ground, was drawing to a 
close. 


The Indian trade in that section had been ruined by 
the altercations between the settlers of the two colonies. 
Finally in 1779 George Bryan, John Ewing and David 
Rittenhouse for Pennsylvania and Rev. James Madison, 
Rev. Robert Andrews and Thomas Lewis, for Virginia, 
met in Baltimore, and arrived at an agreement which 
they reported to the assemblies of their respective states. 


This agreement was 


To extend the Mason and Dixon line due west five degrees 
of longitude, to be computed from the river Delaware, for 
the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, and that a 
meridian drawn from the western extremity thereof to the 
northern line of said State to be the western line of said 
State forever. 


Pennsylvania’s assembly ratified the agreement at 
once. Virginia held back until the folowing summer and 
in the meantime granted hundreds of “Virginia certifi- 
cates”. Many of the titles to the land in Fayette and 
Washington counties are based upon these “Virginia 
Certificates”. General Washington’s title to over a thou- 
sand acres in Mount Pleasant township, Washington 
county, was based on such a certificate. 


Virginia would not agree unless these certificates 
were recognized by Pennsylvania. 


Then Pennsylvania did a fine patriotic thing. 
The Assembly said 


Resolved, That although the conditions annexed by the 
legislature of Virginia to the ratification of the boundary 
line agreed to by the commissioners of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia on the thirty-first of August, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine, may tend to countenance 
some unwarrantable claims which may be made under the 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


state of Virginia, in consequence of pretended purchases : 
or settlements pending the controversy, yet this state ; 
determining to give the world the most unequivocal proof 
of their earnest desire to promote peace and harmony with 
a sister state so necessary during this great contest 
against a common enemy do agree to the conditions pro- 
posed by the state of Virginia in their resolves of the 
twenty-third day of June last, etc. 


Danger of having the area under dispute organized 
into a separate state was averted, although the Pennsy!- 
vania assembly was compelled to adopt an act making 
such activities treason. Much later, in 1861, that portion 
of the territory under consideration lying below the Mason 
and Dixon line and in the “Pan Handle” adopted the motto 
“Montani semper liberi” (Mountaineers are always free- 
men) and cut loose from the seceding state of Virginia 
to form West Virginia, loyal to the original union. 


To return to 1780, Pennsylvania’s splendid gesture 
abated the condition of armed resistance between settlers 
in the Keystone and Old Dominion states. 


The work of extending the Mason and Dixon line 
was begun. Stones were placed with P on the north side 
and V on the south. Commissioners from both states did 
this by astronomy. They included David Rittenhouse and 
Andrew Porter for Pennsylvania and Andrew Ellicott 
and Joseph Neville for Virginia. 


One party went to the point near the Delaware where 
the line began. The other went to the western terminus 
of the temporary line. They adjusted their chronometers 
for several weeks. 


When they met they found a difference of one and 
one-eighths seconds. 


This was adjusted and the following year (bad 
weather delaying them) they ran the western boundary. 
This is 80 degrees, 31 minutes, 08.20 seconds longitude. 
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THE SOUTHWEST WORKER 


The record is dated August 23, 1785. Other commis- 
sions from time to time, resurveyed the right angle. 


The southwest corner of Pennsylvania was marked 
with a square stone monument about 18 inches square 
at the ground, tapering to 11 inches at the top. The 
height above the surface was about three feet, six inches. 
It was marked north 1883, east P, west W.V., south, W.V. 
These markings were placed by commissions from Pennsy]- 
vania and West Virginia in 1883. 


The undetermined territory in the southwest beyond 
Old Westmoreland became Washington (for George Wash- 
ington) county in 1781, Fayette (for Marquis de la 
Fayette) in 1788, Allegheny (for Indian Allegewi, identi- 
fied with Talligeque, “People of the Cave Country”) in 
1788, and Greene (for General Nathaniel Greene) in 
1796. Later, of course, other counties were established 
along the western border northward as well as the interior. 


The cross-roads of the nation, within Pennsylvania’s 
southwest right angle, through which passed the horde 
of settlers who made the great west, remained a part of 
the Keystone state, north of slave holding Dixie. 
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THE COUNTY THAT FAILED 


‘MONG the many land 
disputes chronicled in 
United States history 

there probably are none as 
strange as those of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War the state 
contained two counties both 
named Westmoreland. One 
Westmoreland, in the north- 
eastern area, was established 
by Connecticut. The other 
Westmoreland was Pennsyl- 
vania’s own, west of the Al- 
leghenies. Incidentally the 
only other Westmoreland 
county in the United States 
is in Virginia. George Wash- 
ington was born at Wake- 
field, Westmoreland county, 
Virginia. 


Ousting the Yankee West- 
moreland in the northeast 
was even bloodier than re- 
moving Virginia’s West Au- 
gusta claims in the south- 
west, which was far from 
pleasant. Both were import- 
ant chapters in national his- 
tory and _ established far 
reaching precedents. 


The details of the extin- 
guishing of the Yankee 
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ERRITORY drained by 

the Susquehanna river in 
beautiful Wyoming val- 

ley (now Luzerne and other 
northeastern Pennsylvania 


counties) once was known as 
Westmoreland county. 


This county was a part of 
Connecticut. 


The original grant of land 
to the New England colonies 
from Charles II included all 
unsettled territory from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 
New York was in between and 
settled, so the Yankees jumped 
over into the unsettled regions 
of country claimed by William 
Penn and his heirs. 


The Delaware Indians count- 
ed the valley as part of their 
possessions. They built a village 


called Waiomink in a beautiful 


meadow. But the Six Nations 
said it was theirs by right of 
conquest. Such a prize with so 
many claimants to ownership, 
was bound to produce blood- 
shed. 
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YANKEE-PENNAMITE 





Westmoreland are none too 
pretty. It fell to the lot of 
John Penn, grandson of the 
founder, to fight this dismal 
conflict. Further information 
may be obtained with au- 
thoritative '_ references’ in 
“Pennsylvania, A History”, 
by George P. Donehoo, and 
Shepherd’s History of Pro- 
prietary Government in 
Pennsylvania with addition- 
al notes by Dr. Richard E. 
Day. 


The Yankees bought this 
land from drunken chiefs for 
2,000 pounds, and established a 
bit of a settlement known as the 
Delaware Company in what is 
now Wayne county. The pur- 
chase was never ratified by the 
women of the clans effected. 
Indian councils denied legality 
of the sale in 1755, 1758 and 
1763. A more extensive settle- 
ment was attempted a few 





years later by the Susquehanna Company. Delaware 
Indian tribes wiped out these settlements during the 
Pontiac uprising in 1763, the same year Colonel Bouquet 
vanquished Guyasuta at Bushy Run in the Western 
Pennsylvania Westmoreland county. 


For half a dozen years the valley was deserted by 
white and red men alike. 


By the Fort Stanwix treaty in 1768 the Penn heirs 
received title to this section of the state from the Six 
Nations for lands “in the forks of the Susquehanna” and 
extension of the western boundary of Pennsylvania to 
the Allegheny. The Indians did not bother about the 
ethics of selling land they had sold once before, although 
later the Iroquois took this as an excuse for the massacre 
of 1778. 


Settlers from Connecticut and Pennsylvania swarmed 
into the valley. The clash between the Puritans and the 
Quakers, which ensued, is called the Yankee-Pennamite 
War. The county established by the Yankees was called 
Westmoreland by them. Representatives were sent to 
the Connecticut legislature. 


However, the “war” actually was a contest between 
the proprietors of the Susquehanna company and the 
Pennsylvania Proprietaries. : 
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In 1771 the Pennsylvania assembly petitioned the 
Crown to abolish the proprietary, soon forgotten, but a 
refusal to have anything to do with the Connecticut 
folk remained, since the same did not effect the general 
government, but only the proprietaries. 


The bloodshed was none the less extensive, especially 
around the sections where Wilkesbarre, Sunbury and 
Muncy now are located. The invaders appeared to be 
victorious. 


When the Revolution began some of the strife was 
forgotten, because of the common purpose to achieve 
Colonial independence. But the lure of the Wyoming 
region was not removed and settlers continued to pour 
into the section. 


A pall of gloom hung over the disputed country 
after the great Wyoming massacre of July 3, 1778, 
perpetrated by the Indians at the instigation of the 
British and fanned by rancor at “Connecticut trespassing”’. 


The first question of titles to land in the confederated 
states before seven United States Commissioners meeting 
in Trenton in 1782 was this dispute. 


The decision was in favor of Pennsylvania. 


The fighting between settlers over the validity of 
titles continued for a little while longer. Final adjust- 
ment came in 1800. 


Thirty years of strife, turmoil and events more 
tragic than most others in the annals of Pennsylvania, 
involving Indians, claimants from Connecticut and bitter 
incidents of the American Revolution, marked the develop- 
ment of this region now so rich in anthracite coal mining. 

Had Connecticut’s claim been held valid and had 
Maryland’s and Virginia’s claims been upheld it readily 
will be seen that Pennsylvania would have been but a 
strip compared with its present area. The map of these 
boundary disputes is a picture to study. 
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STONE COAL 

To visualize the claim of Connecticut under its “sea 
to sea” charter follow the parallel of 42 degrees North 
latitude, which is the approximate northern boundary of 
the Nutmeg state, and you will find it falls on the north- 
ern boundary line of Pennsylvania further west. Taking 
the southern boundary of Connecticut as the parallel of 
41 degrees you will find when you get to Pennsylvania 
just about how far south came the New England state’s 
claim in the Keystone state. 


And of course, if you extend the northern and south- 
ern boundaries of Massachusetts westward you will find 
the territory included which is now western New York and 
understand the Bay state’s claims under a “sea to sea” 
charter, which is mentioned in the chapter in this book 
having to do with Pennsylvania’s “chimney.” 

* * * 

Interesting as may be the accounts of the colonial and 
Revolutionary days in the northeastern section of Penn- 
sylvania, the story is not complete without a reference to 
the development of the gigantic anthracite coal industry. 


There was a “Lehigh Coal Mine Company” as early 
as 1792. Some of the coal was shipped to Philadelphia 
but attempts to burn it failed and the coal was spread 
upon the park walks instead of gravel. William Turnbull 
shipped an “ark” containing several hundred bushels of 
coal] to Philadelphia. A water works manager rejected 
it as 

unmanageable, and its character for the time being blasted. 


Commencement of its use for commercial use prob- 
ably dates authoritatively to Judge Jesse Fell, who made 
an experiment in the barroom of his hotel at Wilkes- 
Barre, and wrote on the fly leaves of a book entitled “The 
Free Mason’s Monitor.” 


February llth, of Masonry 5808. Made the experiment 
of burning the common stone coal of the valley in a grate 
in a common fireplace in my house, and find it will answer 
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‘the purpose of fuel, making a clearer and better fire at less 
expense than burning wood in the common way. February 
11th, 1808. 


He tells the story more completely in a letter written 
to his cousin, Jonathan Fell, treasurer of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, 18 years later. 


Wilkesbarre, Dec. Ist, 1826. 
Esteemed Cousin: 


When I saw thee last I believe I promised to write 
thee and give some data about the first discovery and use 
of Stone Coal in our valley. (I call it stone coal because 
everybody knows what is meant by that name.) 


The late Judge Gore in his lifetime, informed me that he 
and his brother, the late Capt. Daniel Gore (both being 
blacksmiths), were the first that discovered and used this 
coal in their blacksmith’s fires, and found it to answer this 
purpose well. This was before the Revolutionary War, and 
as near as I can collect the information, about the year 
1770 or 1771, and it has been in use by the %lacksmiths 
of the place. 


In the year 1788, I used it in a nailery, and founa it to 
be profitable in that business. The nails made with it 
would neal the weights of the rods and frequently a bal- 
ance over. But it was the opinion of those that worked it 
in their furnaces that it would not do for fuel because 
when a small parcel was left on their fires and not blown, 
it would go out. Notwithstanding this opinion prevailed, I 
had for some time entertained the idea that if a sufficient 
body of it was ignited, it would burn. Accordingly, in the 
month of February, 1808, I procured a grate made of small 
iron rods, ten inches in depth and ten inches in height, 
and set it up in my common room fireplace, and on first 
lighting it found it to burn exceedingly well. 


This was the first successful attempt to burn our stone 
coal in a grate so far as my knowledge extends. 


On its being put in operation my neighbors flocked to see 
the novelty, but many would not believe the fact until 
convinced by ocular demonstration. 

Such was the effect of this pleasing discovery that in a 
few days there were a number of grates in operation. 
This brought the stone coal into popular notice. 
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I need not notice the many uses to which it may be ap- 
plied, as you who are in the coal concern have the means 
of knowing its value. 


I find we have various qualities of coal, but our best 
specimens are said to be superior to many yet known, and 
we have it in sufficient quantity to supply the world. 


Here it is—but the best way of getting it to the market 
is yet to be discovered. The market at present is down 
the Susquehanna River, but great improvements must be 
made in the river ere it can be a safe and sure conveyance. 
Looking forward, Wilkes-Barre is but eleven miles from 
Lehigh below the junction of all the creeks yon pass from 
Pokono to Wilkes-Barre mountain. This I suppose is known 
and I believe the principal transport of our coal will in time 
pass down the Lehigh; but this I do not expect to live to 
see. 

I am thy affectionate cousin, Jesse Fell 


Jonathan Fell. 
The wonder of the development of the “Black Dia- 


monds” of Pennsylvania, thus, began in a small grate 
in that long ago tavern tap room. 
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HOW THE ERIE TRIANGLE GAVE 
THE MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A CHIMNEY 


RIE County geograph- 
ically and historically 
lies adjacent to what 


once was the Northwest 
Territory. 


The portion of the United 
States known in history as 
the Northwest Territory 
comprised all the country 
lying between the Ohio 
river, the Mississippi river 
and the Great Lakes imme- 
diately west of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


It included the present 
states of Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Daniel Webster call- 
ed the ordinance for the 
government of this terri- 
tory the “greatest state 
paper in the history of the 
United States”. Among oth- 
er provisions it included 
abolishment of slavery. 


It is interesting to note 
that Thomas Jefferson had 
proposed to call the states 
to be carved from this dis- 
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with so many mills and 

factories to have a chimney 
as part of its map to let out 
the smoke of industry and com- 
merce. Pennsylvania’s chimney 
has the finest harbor on Lake 
Erie at the city of Erie. Here 
the state comes in touch with 
the Great Lakes, whose “un- 
salted seas” carry the “busiest 
water borne commerce in the 
world”. 


T IS appropriate for a state 


The harbor is_ land-locked, 
and on a bay of the lake, four 
and one-half miles long by half 
a mile wide, separated from the 
main waters by a peninsula: 
known to the French as 
Presque Isle. This peninsula 
now is a magnificent state park. 


* * * 


In the bay, within 70 days, 
was built the small fleet of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Per- 

















THE QUAKER REACHES 





trict Sylvania, Michigania, 
Cheronesus, Assenisipia, 
Mesopotamia, Illinoia, Wash- 
ington, Polypotamia and 
Pelisipia. 


No one can grasp the 
process of America’s growth 
without a study of the Or- 
dinance of 1787. Pennsyl- 
vania, because of her geo- 
graphical position and nat- 
ural resources, profited as 
much or more than any of 


ry, which gave him his great 
victory over the British fleet 
on the Great Lakes during the 
War of 1812. His famous re- 
port of that affair, 
We have met the enemy 
and they are ours—two 
ships, two brigs, one schoon- 
er, and one sloop, 
adds thrilling historic interest. 


* Xe He 


Until after the Revolution 


original states b the : 
Gratin what is now western New York 
was still Indian country, con- 
Among authorities con- trolled by the powerful Iro- 
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joining were “The Penns of 


quois. New York and Massa- 
chusetts both claimed the un- 
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Papers of the Presidents”. grants. 
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Early French explorers covered much of the territory 
although Father Bonnecamp’s map does not include 
Presque Isle. 


William Penn, the Pennsylvania founder, on his first 
visit to his province, made an effort to purchase the 
Susquehanna country lying south of the forty-third degree, 
extending from 40 miles north of Albany to Lake Erie. 
What happened is merely one demonstration of that 
strange alliance between a Catholic ruler of England and 
3 the greatest Quaker in history. 


GEARY ry PEE 


POP RARE N ihe TIRE EE CIRC Bee 


The Lords of Trade and Plantations, which main- 
tained the liaison between the mother country and the 


colonies, took cognizance of this effort by advising 

Governor Dongan of New York to “hang on” so that 
nothing more “go away to Mr. Penn or either of the 
i Jerseys”. : 
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Thomas Dongan, who is remembered chiefly in New 
York history for his Charter of Liberty and Privileges, 
won over the Iroquois at Albany with presents. 


Announcing the purchase of the land from the 
Indians he wrote to Penn 


you and I shall not fall out; I desire we may join heartily 
together to advance the interests of my master and your 
- good friend. 


“My master and your good friend” was James II, 
like Dongan, a Catholic. In spite of Dongan’s excellent 
record as governor a Quaker had more influence at court, 
a Quaker who didn’t forget. 


A few years later Dongan wrote to the king 


Mr. Penn has written that I am to be recalled home and 
I do not doubt he will do all he can to effect it, having 
no great kindness to me because I did not consent to his 
buying the Susquehanna Valley. 


The Quaker had his way in unseating the co-religion- 
ist of the king. 


Until after the Revolution, Penn’s heirs made claims, 
which they never pressed, providing for the 48rd degree 
parallel of north latitude as the northern boundary of 
Pennsylvania. This would have taken the entire eastern 
shore of Lake Erie and extended 40 miles north of 
Albany. 


There was little difficulty, nevertheless, for Com- 
missioners David Rittenhouse and Andrew Porter, of 
Pennsylvania, and Philip Schuyler, James Clinton and 
Simeon De Witt, of New York, to determine that the 
northern boundary line should be along the 42nd degree 
parallel of north latitude. This was in 1786. 


To settle the dispute between New York and Massa- 
chusetts the territory along the shore of eastern Lake 
Erie was turned over to the national government. The 
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ONCE A RIGHT ANGLE 


colonies had become states and the land grabbing energy 
was directed toward establishing a union of the states. _ 


By the provisions of the famous Northwestern Or- 
dinance in 1787 all land between the 13 original states 
and the Mississippi river became the property of the 
federal government. The Ordinance promised to divide 
the land into new states, when the population was suffi- 
cient, on a parity with the original states. Money obtained 
by the sale of land to homesteaders was used to supple- 
ment federal taxes. 

This is how our nation of 18 states started on its 
way to numbering 48. 

Pennsylvania had only a point on the shore of Lake 
Erie under the first surveys. The northwest corner on 
Lake Erie was a right angle just like the southwestern. 
Pennsylvania, by permission of the federal government, 
purchased a section from the Indians, who claimed 
ownership to all land north of the Ohio river. 

Later the state confirmed its title to the 202,187 
acres of the Erie Triangle by paying $151,640.25 in 
Continental scrip to the United States government. 

The new purchase was added to Allegheny county 
until later split into other counties. 

The Pennsylvania legislature proposed to lay out a 
town at Presque Isle in the newly acquired territory about 
1794. The Indians were encouraged to interfere by the 
British, remaining in forts along the Great Lakes until 
debts, so they said, owed British subjects by Americans 
were paid. 

Governor Thomas Mifflin applied to President George 
Washington for one thousand troops to protect the state’s 
commissioners, who had been authorized to lay out the 
town of Erie. 


Treaties with the Indians prevented further trouble 
and the following .year. Presque Isle (Erie), Le Boeuf 
(Waterford), and Venango (Franklin), were laid out.. 
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THE “MINUTE MEN OF THE 
WEST” AND GUNPOWDER 


OST historians tell 
M you that the Revolu- 

tion was won in the 
east with Valley Forge as 
the low point. The west 
was all low points. Later 
on in this book you will 
find that the last act of 
the Revolution was the 
burning of a log courthouse 
and the torturing of white 
people by the Indians, west 
of the Appalachians. 


Life on the frontier, west 
of the Alleghenies, during 
the Revolution was an in- 
glorious hazard to the par- 
ticipants. When they won a 
battle there was no present- 
ing of swords as a symbol 
of victory. When they lost 
there was only torture and 
death. 


The two gunpowder ex- 
peditions herewith present- 
ed were every day examples 
of the marvelous intrepidity 
displayed by the pioneers 
fighting for freedom in the 
face of apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 


One of the principals -in 
each expedition became the 
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HE Ranger method of 
defense made it impera- 
tive for settlers west of 

she Alleghenies during the 


Revolution to have a supply of 
gunpowder on hand. 


“Minute men of the West” 
responded to calls from any 
community striken by Indian 
attacks. 


Nearly all the gunpowder 
used was brought over the 
mountains from the east on 
packhorses. 


As a result it was high in 
price. It generally was paid 
for by furs and skins at Han- 
nastown, Pittsburgh or Ligon- 


ier, all in Pennsylvania,  al- 
though claimed by Virginia. 


The alliance between the 
British and the Indians had 
ruined the fur trade. Why 
Should the Indians trap and 
hunt when in the employ of 
the British army, and bounti- 
fully supplied with blankets, 
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A DARING PLAN 





founder of a city in the 
Ohio country, returning to 
the place he had catalogued 
as desirable when passing 
through the dangers which 
beset him on all sides. 


The difference a few 
years made in the tide of 
immigration is to be noted. 
The first expedition met set- 
tlers fleeing from Kentucky 
to Fort Pitt to avoid danger 


of annihilation by the In- 


dians. The second expedition 
was accompanied by two 
boat loads of settlers going 
to Kentucky. 


It was the irony of fate 
that the first venture, seem- 
ingly facing greater odds 
than the second, should have 
been successful, while the 
second met with catastrophe. 
There are no exploits else- 
where in the history of 
Revolutionary days to match 
these, east or west. These 
men were citizens of West 
Augusta District, Virginia, 
but they lived in what was 
really southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This narrative is based on 
accounts presented by John 
W. Boucher in his “Old and 
New Westmoreland” and by 
E. W. Hassler in “Old West- 
moreland”’, who, in turn, 
got their information from 
original sources. 


firearms, ammunition and whis- 
key? 


The stock of gun powder in 
the east was none too plentiful. 
General George Washington’s 
forces had to be supplied. Ship- 
ments westward became fewer. 


In 1776 the situation became 
acute. 


The western forts realized 
that prompt action was re- 
quired to prevent annihilation 
of the district. 


A daring plan evolved and 
successfully carried through by 
Captain George Gibson and 
Lieutenant William Linn re- 
lieved the perilous situation. 


It meant a 4,000 mile journey 
by water but was considered 
preferable to the shorter and 
more expensive packhorse trek 
over the mountains. 


Gibson was the son of a 
Lancaster tavernkeeper, and 
with his brother, John, dealt in 
furs in Pittsburgh. He had 
made several sea voyages. He 
had traveled extensively among 
the Indians in the west. 


Linn was a Marylander and 
had survived the Braddock dis- 
aster. He settled at what now 


is Fayette City. He served in the battles with the Indians 
under Major Angus McDonald in Dunmore’s War. 
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The two officers, upon the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, had raised a company and entered the war as part 
of a Virginia regiment. Virginia deputized them for home 
defense in the Monongahela valley and gave official sanc- 
tion to their plan to travel to New Orleans, 2,000 miles 
away, for a supply of gunpowder. 


Enlisting 15 hardy young pioneers, known during the 
“Dunmore war” as “Gibson’s Lambs”, and noted for their 
fierceness in battle with the Indians, the two officers built 
flatboats on the Monongahela for their arduous journey 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. They started July 
19, 1776, heartened by news of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which had come across the mountains from 
Philadelphia. chi : 


It was a hazardous undertaking. 


The Ohio was lined with Shawnees, Wabash and 
Miami Indians. Should the British forces at Detroit and 
other western posts learn of their errand, there could be 
little hope of a successful return. 


Fort Pitt and the Ohio country had many British 
spies. 


Officers and men were clad in the homespun gar- 
ments of the time, and thus were “cloaked” as traders 
tc the western country. Of course, they carried the usual 
rifles, tomahawks, and knives. The “traders” met parties 
of settlers returning to Fort Pitt to escape from Indian 
atrocities in Ohio and Kentucky. They saw many savages 
but were not molested. The “traders’”’ passed the English 
fort at Natchez at night. In about five weeks they were 
in New Orleans. 


Louisana then was under Spanish control with Don 
Louis de Unzaga in command. Oliver Pollock, formerly 
of Philadelphia, was a leading merchant there. The 
“traders” carried letters to Pollock and other friendly 
: merchants. | 
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GIBSON “ESCAPES” 





The Spanish, of course, were neutral, but were not 
averse to assist embarrassing their ancient enemy, the 
British, if opportunity afforded. 


Twelve thousand pounds of powder were purchased 
for $1,800. One fourth of the gunpowder was put in boxes 
and marked as merchandise. This was placed on board a 
sailing vessel. 


In the meantime English spies had discovered the 
object of the party in New Orleans. 


Captain Gibson was arrested by the Spaniards upon 
British insistence. 


But his guard was lax, even helpful! 


One night he “escaped” from the ship on which he 
was imprisoned to that on which was the powder, which 
he later took over the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
ocean to Philadelphia. 


The remainder of the gunpowder which the men had 
purchased was turned over to Lieutenant Linn, who 
proposed to take it to Pittsburgh by the same route over 
which the “traders” had come. If all of it had been sent 
to Philadelphia it would have meant transportation to 
Western Pennsylvania over the mountain by packhorse 
at great expense. The primary object of the expedition 
was to avoid this. 


Lieutenant Linn hired a score of additional boatmen 
to assist him in his return home. His 9,000 pounds of 
gunpowder was placed in casks and smuggled at night 
to barges tied in a concealed cove to the north of the 
city, 


In September, 1776, Linn and his men started up 
the Mississippi. It was slow work travelling against the 
current of the stream. When Linn and his party and 
cargo reached the falls of the Ohio, now Louisville, it 
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was necessary to unload the casks and carry them to the 
head of the falls. The barges were dragged up and over 
the falls by means of ropes. Freezing weather added to 
the delay. The party was compelled to wait until the 
river ice thawed in the springtime before the journey 
could be resumed. 


It was not until May 2, 1777, that the valuable 
cargo was turned over to David Shepherd, lieutenant of 
Ohio county, Virginia, at Fort Henry, where Wheeling 
now stands. 


Gibson, in the meantime, had reached Philadelphia, 
and sent word to Pittsburgh that Linn was returning by 
the river route. Fort Pitt (the Virginia name, Fort 
Dunmore, did not persist) authorities ordered a hundred 
men to proceed down the river to meet Linn. This force 
was only ready to start when Linn was reported at 
Wheeling. 


Shepherd, by a strong guard, conveyed the powder 
to. Pittsburgh, where Post Commander William Crawford 
stored it in the brick vaulted magazine of the fort. 


In spite of the misunderstanding between Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, the latter colony paid for the ship- 
ment. Crawford said it was “for the use of the continent’. 


Part of it was distributed among the Rangers in and 
around Fort Pitt and to soldiers ready to be mustered 
into Continental service in Westmoreland county. 


The stock lasted until 1778 and supplied Colonel 
George Rogers Clark for his famous expedition into the 
Illinois country to chastise the Indians, who had materially 
assisted the British in waging warfare on the frontiers. 


Both Gibson and Linn were promoted and granted 
extra pay for their daring exploits. 


As a lieutenant colonel in St. Clair’s army during the 
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A SECOND EXPEDITION 





campaign against the Indians in the Northwest Territory 
Gibson was wounded on November 4, 1791. He died a few 
days later during the retreat to what now is Cincinnati. 
Captain Gibson was the father of George Bannister Gib- 
son, who was a justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania from 1816 to 1833. 


Lieutenant Linn, after other services during the 
Revolution, went back to the falls of the Ohio, which 
country he had explored while waiting for the ice to 
melt on his way home from New Orleans. He settled at 
what now is Louisville, Kentucky. On his way to court 
in November, 1781, he was killed by Indians. He was 
the grandfather of Lewis Fields Linn, United States 
senator from Missouri 1833 to 18438. 


Thrilling as was this exploit, a similar attempt with 
an unhappy ending was staged in 1778. 


Powder again was scarce. 


Virginia ordered a second expedition to New Orleans. 


This time the powder was purchased by letter from 
Oliver Pollock and shipped by the Spaniards to St. Louis. 


Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia, named 
David Rogers, of Redstone, now Brownsville, to conduct 
the expedition. Rogers was a former justice of the 
Virginia courts and was a member of the Revolutionary 
committee. He gathered 40 young men, most of whom 
had seen military service. 


In the party was Basil Brown, son of Thomas Brown, 
who founded Brownsville. 


Rogers too, floated his flatboats down the Monon- 
gahela to the Ohio and the Mississippi. 


Immigration again had faced westward. Two boats 
carrying settlers to Kentucky accompanied him. 
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Rogers had not been informed that the powder was 
at St. Louis and drifted down to a Spanish fort on the 
Arkansas river before he learned of this arrangement. 


Six of his command proceeded to New Orleans and 
were given the proper papers authorizing the party to 
lift the powder. These six left New Orleans for the 
Arkansas river by an overland route through southern 
swamps and forests, because of the danger of passing 
the English fort at Natchez. 


Eventually the entire force was back in St. Louis, 
where Don Francisco de Leyba commanded. 


Secretly the powder was transferred to the boats 
and the heavily laden barges made their slow way up 
the Ohio river. 


When near the place where Cincinnati now stands 
the party saw some Indians in canoes a mile away. 
Rogers thought his crafts had not been observed. He 
planned to capture the savages and destroy their village. 
So he moored his boats in the mouth of Licking river, at 
the site of the present Newport, Kentucky. 


It was a trap. 
The few Indians seen on the river were decoys. 
Soon Roger’s entire party was surrounded. , 


The savages were commanded by Simon Girty and 
Matthew Elliott, white renegades of unsavory historical 
reputation. 


All but thirteen of the Rogers party were killed. 


Captain Rogers was wounded and aided by John 
Knotts, was concealed in a ravine nearby where he died 
the next day. 


Robert Benham, a commissary, was shot through 
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EXPLANATION OF FATHER BONNECAMP’S MAP 


The map is a reduced copy of a part of Father Bonnecamp’s 
manuscript map of the route of Celeron’s expedition, now deposited 
in the archives of the Department de la Marine in Paris. 


First three lines in upper left hand corner of map with symbols 
signify in the order printed: 


Indicates the places where leaden plates were buried 
Points where latitudes and longitudes were observed 
Sites of Indian villages 


The degrees of longitude are west of the meridian of Paris, ana 
are indicated by the figures in the outer division of the scales on 
the eastern and western extremities of the map. Those on the 
inner divisions are leagues, in the proportion of twenty to a degree. 
French names, with the corresponding American Designations. 


R Aux Pommes Apple River. Chautauqua 
Creek. 

Lac Tjadikoin Lake Chautauqua 

R. Kananougon Conewango Creek 

La Paille Coupee Broken Straw Creek 

Village de Loups Village of Loup _ Indians, 
called by the _ English, 
Munceys 

R. Aux Boeufs French Creek (Beef or Buf- 


falo River). 
R. au Vermillion 


R. Au Fiel Gall River. Clarion River 

Attique Kittanning 

R. Kanououara Wheeling Creek 

Ancien Village de Ancient Village of Shawnese 
Chaounons 

R. de Sinhiota Scioto River 

Village de Chinigue Logstown 

Fort des Miamis Site of Fort Wayne 


Map of a Voyage made on the Beautiful River, in New France. 
1719, by Rev. Father Bonnecamp, Jesuit Mathematician. 


The English translation of Toute cette partie de lac n’est inconue 
is “All this part of the lake is unknown.” 
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- both legs, but concealed himself in the branches of a fall- 
; en tree. The Indians soon crossed over to the Ohio side 


of the river with their spoils. Benham, fearing their re- 


turn, refrained from using his rifle until pressed by hung- 
er. He shot a raccoon. Basil Brown, wounded in the 


right arm and left shoulder and unable to use his arms, 
lay in the brush nearby. He heard the shot and cauti- 
ously investigated. To his great joy he saw one of his 
comrades. The two men, instead of bewailing their fate, 
considered how they could remedy their predicament. 


‘These frontiersmen were fertile in expedients. They com- 
| bined their two good arms and two good legs. Brown, 


using his feet, pushed and kicked the raccoon to Benham. 
Unable to move himself except by use of his arms and 
hands, Benham managed to build a fire, roasted the meat 
and fed his companion and himself. Benham put his fold- 
ed hat between Brown’s teeth, and, by wading into the 
river, Brown succeeded in filling it with water. He took 
it back to Benham, who, because of his wounds, was suf- 
fering intensely from thirst. 


During succeeding days Brown chased rabbits, squir- 
rels and wild turkeys within reach of Benham’s carefully 
aimed rifle. While Brown was abroad flushing small 
game, Benham anxiously watched the river for a possible 
boat containing white men. This went on until the 19th 
day after the Indian attack a flatboat was descried float- 
ing down the river. Fortunately the crew heard Benham’s 
frantic calls. The crew landed and took the unfortunate 
but resourceful men to Louisville. Both recovered and 
lived many years afterward. Brown remained in Browns- 
ville, where he died in 1835, aged 75 years. Benham went 
back to the scene of his misfortune and purchased lands 
on the site where the disaster occurred. He, thus, be- 
came one of the founders of Newport, Kentucky. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 





BOTH COURT AND SPONSOR 
PASSED: THE WORK THEY 
BEGAN CARRIES ON 


HEN it is consider- 

ed that the project 

to destroy Hannas- 
town originated in Canada 
and Guyasuta who com- 
manded the Indians probab- 
ly was acting in pursuance 
of orders from British 
agents, it may consistently 
be said that the destruction 
of this frontier hamlet was 
the last act of the war in 
the Revolution. 


Unfortunate events in the 
latter part of the brilliant 
St. Clair’s life have mini- 
mized the story of the im- 
portant part he played in 
the development of the 
country west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Perhaps his abili- 
ties were better adapted to 
presiding over a deliberative 
body such as the Contin- 
ental Congress rather than 
in the woods fighting sav- 
ages. His efforts to intro- 
duce civil instead of mili- 
tary law were uniformly 
successful and on that rests 
his fame. Much has been 


(SIXTY-SIX) 


ILLIAM Penn, when 
VV setting up his “Holy 
Experiment” in gov- 


ernment in Pennsylvania in- 
cluded the English shire idea 
and started off with Philadel- 
phia, Bucks and Chester coun- 
ties. For years the Quakers 
controlled these counties. Fear- 
ing that the creation of addi- 
tional counties in the province 
might endanger their control 
in the assembly the Quakers 
were slow to add such new 
bailiwicks. The  proprietaries, 
too, delayed, for they wished 
to sell land in the already 
established counties before au- 
thorizing the creation of new 
ones. 


Gradually as the land was 
purchased from the Indians 
and thrown open for sale and 
settlement, the tier of coun- 
ties along the southern line of 
the state grew. 
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NEW COUNTIES 





printed about Hannastown Forty-seven years after the 


as well as St. Clair. Most original three, came Lancaster 
of the facts presented here county 


were obtained from George 
tr pe niin ee - A score of years passed and 
Co esa Montene of themecamen York, with Cumber- 


book contains many refer- . 
ences to original sources. He land the year following. 


also was the author of “The prey ere 
Frontier Forts of Western Cumberland had civil juris- 


Pennsylvania”, which con- diction over practically all of 
tains a complete account of what now is western Pennsyl- 
Hannastown’s rise and fall, yania including the land pur- 
Me ith copious references. chased from the Indians at Fort 
ennsylvania Archives are ‘ : 
the basis for many inci. “tanwix (now Rome, N. Y.) in 
dents touched. 1768. Another score of years 
and Bedford was erected. 

Bedford assumed civil control of the region west of 
the Alleghenies, but deputy sheriffs and justices found 
that the unruly fur traders and squatters cared little 
about efforts to preserve the peace as the civil law 
defined it. For them the tooth for a tooth and an eye 
for an eye law of the savage wilderness prevailed. 


The great Forbes military road, winding over three 
ranges of mountains from Bedford until it reached Pitts- 
burgh, a hundred miles away, was the only connecting 
link with the west. 


As immigration poured into the district west of 
Laurel Ridge after the Braddock and Forbes expeditions 
and the subjugation of the Indians at Bushy Run by 
Bouquet, hardy spirits went deeper into the wilderness 
of the Ohio river. The quantity of supplies needed by 
these adventuresome souls grew. Some semblance of a 
government which would include the outpost at Fort Pitt, 
was deemed necessary by the Penns. 


The heavy immigration from Virginia was considered 
a menace to the authority of the Penns. A check on the 
influence of this colony was considered expedient. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Upon petition of settlers west of the Laurel Ridge, 
Westmoreland, the 11th and the last county under pro- 
prietary government, was established in 1773. 


The leading spirit back of this petition was Arthur 
St. Clair, a Scotchman of noble birth. 


St. Clair had served under the romantic Wolfe at 
Quebec, married the wealthy Phoebe Bayard, of Boston, 
and for a time commanded the fort at Ligonier. He 
became chief agent for the Penns in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. He was, perhaps, the man with the best educa- 
tion, the finest manner and the richest man west of the 
mountains in those days. 


Among those who had established homesteads along 
the Forbes military road was Robert Hanna, a north of 
Ireland immigrant. He kept a public house and travellers 
stopped at his log cabin with its mud-filled chinks and 
its clapboard roof. A cluster of other cabins nearby gave 
the place the name of Hannastown. Because of its cen- 
tral location, but more largely because three of the five 
trustees named to locate a county seat lived there, Han- 
nastown became the seat of government for the new 
county. | 


Here, then, was established the first place in what 
later became United States west of the Appalachian 
mountains where due process of English law was applied. 


There was some dissatisfaction over the choice of a 
county seat. 


Aneas Mackay, of Pittsburgh, one of thé 26 justices 
of the court and justices of the peace named by Gover- 
nor Richard Penn (his brother John Penn, was in England 
for a time) wrote to Arthur St. Clair 


Everybody up this way are well satisfied there is a county 


granted this side of the hills, altho’ I find everybody else, 
as well as myself, observes with infinite concern that the 
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HANNA’S STRATEGY 





point in question is not attended with so favorable cir- 
cumstances as we at this place had reason to expect from 
the nature of things. I cannot but express my surprise 
at the point determined in favor of the courts of law first 
sitting at Hanna’s. Pray, may I ask you the question, 
where is the conveniency for transacting business on these 
occasions, as there is neither houses, tables, nor chairs? 
Certainly the people must sit at the roots of trees and 
stumps, and in case of rain the lawyers’ books and papers 
must be exposed to the weather; yet to no purpose, as 
they cannot presume to write. Consequently, nothing can 
be done but that of receiving fees by which means every- 
body, the lawyers only excepted, going to or attending 
court, must be sufferers. No doubt Mr. Erwin and a few 
more of his party may find they are interested in this 
glaring stretch of partiality; yet, we, at this place in 
particular, are too much interested to overlook such pro- 
ceedings in silence. The whole inhabitants exclaim against 
the step already taken to the injury of the country yet 
in its infancy, and that, too, before it got its eyes or 
tongue to speak for itself. My dear friend, if I had as 
much to say among the great as you, I would declare it 
as my opinion that it would be absolutely necessary that 
the trustees be nominated in Philadelphia, by which means 
I think we could not fail to have the point in question 
carried in our favor; whereas, should they be appointed 
by this way it is ten to one Joe Erwin, the tavern keeper, 
and his associates will prevail. 


Justice Mackay was correct in his surmising. 


Robert Hanna, when he became justice, did not think 
it seemly that he should continue as a tavern keeper, 
so he leased his tavern to Joseph Erwin. 


These two, with Samuel Sloan, were the Hannas- 
town members of the board of trustees appointed to 
choose a county seat. The other two trustees, George 
Wilson and John Cavett, favored Pittsburgh, Wilson, 
however, reported to Governor Penn that court would be 
held at Hanna’s house until the unsettled state of the 
boundary could be settled. 


St. Clair in spite of the ownership of a 592 acre 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


tract of land laid out fancifully as an octagon near 
Ligonier and not far from Hannastown, favored Pitts- 
: burgh, largely because he felt that something should be 
done to offset Virginia’s claim to this important point. 


St. Clair wrote a letter to Joseph Shippen, president 
of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania in 
which he said 


This letter will be delivered to you by Mr. Hanna, one 
of the trustees of Westmoreland county, and to some 
maneuver of his I believe the opposition to fixing the 
county town at Pittsburgh is chiefly owing, as it is to his 
interest that it should continue where the law has fixed 
the courts protempore; he lives there, used to keep a 
public house there and has now on that respect rented 
his house at an extravagant price. Erwin, another trustee, 
adjoins and is also a public house keeper. A third trustee, 
Sloan, lives in the neighborhood which always makes a 
majority for continuing the courts at the present place. 
A passage in the law erecting a county is that the courts 
shall be held at Hanna’s house till a court house and a 
jail are built. This puts it in their power to continue 
them as long as they please for a little management 
might prevent the court house from being built these 
twenty years. Then you will excuse inaccuracies as I 
write in the greatest hurry, Mr. Hanna holding the horse 
while I write. I will see you early in the spring. 


Little did Hanna suspect what the packet, entrusted 
to him as he rode over the mountains to the east, con- 
tained! 
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Hanna, Erwin and Sloan did just what the soldier 
predicted. No steps were taken to build a court house and 
courts were held. at Robert Hanna’s house for 14 years. 
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The report of the majority of the board of trustees 
to the governor read 


We being appointed trustees for the county of Westmore- 
land to make a report for a proper place, having accurately 
examined and considered the same, do report that ’tis our 
: opinion that Hannastown seems to be the most centrical 
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and fit to answer the purpose intended. We are further 
of the opinion that should your Honor and the Honorable 
Council think the Brush Creek Manor a more proper place, 
it cannot be of much disadvantage to the County. We 
pray your Honor’s sentiment on this head. 


The three Hannastown men had induced John Cavett 
to sign the report. George Wilson did not sign. The 
report was never officially endorsed by the governor or 
the council. The Revolution threw such matters into the 
background. 


Records still available of the courts held at Hannas- 
town during those 14 years tell a vivid story of pioneer 
life. 


An early example of legal price fixing is to be noted 
in the scale of rates for the sale of spirituous liquors. 
Whiskey, for example, according to the minutes of the 
court, was to be sold for four pence per gill; grain, per 
quart 214 pence; hay and stabling, per night, 1 shilling. 


Whipping-posts and a pillory were part of the equip- 
ment of the courts. So were stocks. Records show that 
these instruments of punishment were frequently used. 


The ownership of negro and mulato slaves was 
permissible and laws relating to this subject were en- 
forced. In 1780 slavery was abolished in Pennsylvania. 
Some slaveholders promptly moved back to Virginia or 
west to Kentucky. 


Indentured servants and redemptioners were haled 
into court when their masters brought charges of lazi- 
ness or intractibility. Elizabeth Smith, for some trifling 
felony, was sentenced to receive 15 lashes on the bare 
back. Her master, James Kincaid, asked for recompense 
for her services while she was awaiting trial and recover- 
ing from the lashing! The court ordered that she serve 
two years more after the expiration of her indenture. 
William Howard, found guilty of a felony, received 30 
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lashes on his bare back, “well laid on”, and stood for 
an hour in the pillory in January, 1774. The sentence 
also included the cutting off of the prisoner’s ears! It 
sounds barbaric but it was the law. The records show 
quite a number of similar cases in which of course, the 
King was the public prosecutor. All indictments on pleas 
of the crown were in his name. Immediately after the 
Declaration of Independence this became Republica or 
Respublica and later the word Commonwealth, still in use, 
was instituted. 


During one of the sessions of the Hannastown courts 
Hugh Henry Breckenridge, later an associate state su- 
preme court justice, accepted beaver skins in lieu of other 
fees, from an Indian charged with murder whom he rep- 
resented. The Indian, by the way was found guilty and 
hanged, the rope breaking at the first attempt! 


The year after Westmoreland was established and 
the first courts held at Hannastown Virginians became 
more active in asserting their claims to the territory. 
John Connolly took possession of Fort Pitt and called 
it Fort Dunmore, after the Virginia governor. The 
trouble with the Indians known as “Dunmore’s war” 
ensued. 


About this time a fort and stockade were constructed 
at Hannastown. 


Virginia included most of the western Pennsylvania 
territory in the West Augusta district. 


William Crawford, the first presiding judge of the 
courts at Hannastown, sided with Virginia in 1775, and 
was displaced by order of Governor Penn. 


Soon thereafter a party headed by Benjamin Har- 
rison, son-in-law of the deposed judge, and Samuel Wilson, 
broke open the doors of the Hannastown jail with a 
sledge hammer and released three prisoners confined 
there. | 
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LIBERTY GROWS 


Simon Girty, later of reviled fame, is said to have 
wielded the hammer. 


Robert Hanna poked his head from the cock loft 
window of his mansion (also the courthouse) and said 


Boys, you are up early today to buy a rope to hang 
yourselves. 


Sheriff John Carnahan read the riot act to the crowd, 
which jeered him, the governor, the justices and the 
province in general. 


Justices Hanna and Cavett were arrested and taken 
to Pittsburgh, and confined to a “Virginia” prison for 
three months. 


The differences between Virginia and Pennsylvania 
were thrust into the background as the revolt against 
England, which culminated in the Revolution, grew. 


Robert Hanna and James Cavett were delegates to 
a meeting of a Committee of Correspondence called in the 
city of Philadelphia because 


The governor declining to call a meeting of the Assembly, 
renders it necessary to take the sentiments of the inhabit- 
ants, and for that purpose it is agreed to call a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the cities and counties of the state 
on the 15th inst., Wednesday, July, 1774. 


At this convention the two backwoods delegates 
signed their names to the scholarly paper written by 
John Dickinson on the abstract nature of liberty and 
privileges and on the king’s prerogatives. It was not a 
revolutionary convention, for it declared allegiance to 
King George, though it denounced the arbitrary acts of 
the British Parliament and in severe terms inveighed 
against the Boston port bill and the annullment of the 
Massachusetts charter. 


John Connelly, endeavoring to offset the rebellious 
influences coming from the east, tried to raise a force to 
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uphold the King, but the hardy Scotch Irish and Penn- 
sylvania Germans preferred to uphold their own rights as 
| American citizens, residing in this backwoods country, 
| be they Virginians or Pennsylvanians. 


They were Americans first. 


| In 1775 it became evident that war between the 
mother country and the colonies was not far distant. 
There were, by this time, two Committees of Corre- 
spondence in the western country, one for the West 
Augusta District, Virginia, and one for Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania. 


On May 16, 1775, when the Virginia courts opened 
| in Pittsburgh, a committee of 28 men met and drafted 
resolutions approving the acts of the Bostonians in 
opposing “the invaders of American rights and privileges 
to the utmost extreme”. Captain John Neville, for Vir- 
ginia, then commanded at Fort Pitt. 


The following day a meeting was held at Hannas- 
town and a paper was adopted to be compared only with 
the Declaration of Independence which was not then in 
existence except in the minds of a few leading statesmen. 


Backwoodsmen they were in outward respects but 
their resolutions defined the cause of complaint as under- 
standable as any in Europe or America and showed the 
remedy for ministerial mismanagement just as clearly. 


During the year many such resolutions were adopted 
throughout the colonies. But in few was the idea of 
resistance and the theory of American union so prominent. 
The famous Mecklenburg resolutions in North Carolina 
were not adopted until May 31, 1775. 


The Westmoreland “Declaration of Independence” 
adopted at Hannastown May 17, 1775 said 


Resolved, unanimously, That the Parliament of Great | 
Britain, by several late acts, have declared the inhabitants 
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ES 


of the Massassachusetts Bay to be in rebellion; and the 
ministry, by endeavoring to enforce these acts, have 
endeavored to reduce the said inhabitants to a more 
wretched state of slavery than ever before existed in any 
state or country. Not content with violating their consti- 
tutional and chartered privileges, they would strip them 
of the rights of humanity, exposing their lives to the 
wanton and unpunishable sport of a licentious soldiery, 


and depriving them of the means of subsistence. 


‘Resolved, unanimously, That there is no reason to doubt 
‘but the same system of tyranny and oppression will, 


should it meet with success in the Massachusetts Bay, be 
extended to other parts of America; it is, therefore, 
become the indispensable duty of every American, of every 
man who has any public virtue or love of his country, or 
any bowels for posterity, by every means which God has 
put in his power, to resist and oppose, the execution of it; 
that for us, we will be ready to oppose it with our lives, 
and our fortunes, and the better to enable us to accomplish 
it, we will immediately form ourselves into a military body, 
to consist of companies to be made up out of the several 
townships under the following association, which is declared 
to be the Association of Westmoreland county. Possessed 
with the most unshaken loyalty and fidelity to His 
Majesty, King George the Third, whom we acknowledge 
to be our lawful and right King, and who we wish may 
long be the beloved sovereign of a free and happy people 
throughout the whole British Empire; we declare to the 
world that we do not mean by this association to deviate 
from loyalty which we hold it to be our bounden duty 
to observe; but, animated with the love of liberty, it is no 
less our duty to maintain and defend our just rights 
(which with sorrow, we have seen of late wantonly 
violated in many instances by a wicked ministry and a 
corrupted Parliament) and transmit them entire to our 
posterity, for which purpose we do agree and associate 
together. 


lst. To arm and form ourselves into a regiment or 
regiments, and choose officers to command us in such 
proportion as shall be thought necessary. 


nd. We will with alacrity, endeavor to make ourselves 
masters of the manual exercises and such evolutions as 
may be necessary to enable us to act in a body with 
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concert; and to that end we will meet at such times and 
places as shall be appointed, either for the companies or 
the regiment, by the officers commanding each when 
chosen. 3 


8rd. That should our country be invaded by a foreign 
enemy, or should troops be sent from Great Britain to 
enforce the late arbitrary acts of its Parliament, we will 
cheerfully submit to military discipline, and to the utmost 
of our power, resist and oppose them, or either of them, 
and will coincide with any plan that may be formed for 
the defense of America in general, or Pennsylvania in : 
particular. 4 


4th. That we do not wish or desire any innovation, but 
only that things may be restored to, and go on in the 
same way as before the era of the Stamp Act, when 4 
Boston grew great and America was happy. As a proof 
of this disposition, we will quietly submit to the laws by 
which we have been accustomed to be governed before 
that period, and will, in our several or associate capaci- 
ties, be ready when called on to assist the civil magistrates 
in carrying the same in execution. 


SS 5th. That when the British Parliament shall have repealed 
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: oe their late obnoxious statutes, and shall recede from their 
claim to tax us, and make laws for us in every instance, 
or when some general plan of union or reconciliation has 

= been formed and accepted by America, this, our association, 


shall be dissolved; but till then it shall remain in full 
force; and to the observation of it we bind ourselves by 
everything dear and sacred amongst us. No _ licensed 
murder; no famine introduced by law. 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, the 24th instant, the town- 
ships meet to accede to the said association and choose 
their officers. 


Arthur St. Clair, writing to Governor John Penn said 


I got a clause added to it by which they bind themselves 
to assist the civil magistrates in the execution of the 
laws they have been accustomed to be governed by. 


Writing to Joseph Shippen, Jr., St. Clair said 


SNR RETR RON TE I ARE armor ret wm 


Yesterday we had a county meeting and have come to 
resolutions to arm and discipline and have formed associa- 
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THE, TEST OATH 
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tions which I suppose you will soon see in the papers. 
God grant an end may be speedily put to any necessity 
of such proceedings. I doubt their utility and I am almost 
as much afraid of success in this contest as of being 
vanquished. 


A week later St. Clair told Governor Penn in another 
letter 


We have nothing but musters and committees all over 
the country and everything seems to be running into 
the wildest confusion. If some conciliating plan is not 
adopted by the Congress, America has seen her golden 
days; they may return, but will be preceded by scenes of 
horror. 


Before long the regiment suggested was organized 
at Hannastown. John Proctor was commander. The flag 
adopted for its use, showing a rattlesnake with 13 rattles, 
“Don’t Tread on Me” and “J. P. F. B. W. C. P.” (John 
Proctor, First Battalion, Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania) is a familiar historical memento, now in the State 
Museum at Harrisburg. 


Soon news of the Declaration of Independence speedily 
made its way across the mountains. 


The county approved the establishment of Pennsyl- 
vania as a free and independent state and accepted the 
constitution and plan of government for the Common- 
wealth. A test oath was provided for all male inhabitants 
over 18 


I do swear (or affirm) that I renounce and refuse 
the allegiance to George III, King of Great Britain, his 
heirs and subscribers, and that I will faithfully bear true 
allegiance to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a free 
and independent State, and that I will not at any time do 
or cause to be done any matter or thing that will be 
injurious to the freedom and independence thereof as 
declared by Congress; and also that I will discover and 
make known to some one justice of the peace of said 
States, all treason or treacherous conspiracies which I now 
know or hereafter. shall know to be found against this 
or any of the United States of America. 
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The British by liberal distribution of presents, money, 
whiskey and arms secured the alliance of the Indians in 
the western country. They were a constant menace to the 
territory weakened by the loss of men who had joined 
the Revolutionary armies in the east under General. 
George Washington. 


Virginia and Pennsylvania adherents had a common 
foe to meet. The boundary question continued to drift. 


In July, 1776, when it became certain that the 
Iroquois were going to war against the Colonists, General 
Washington urged the necessity of making preparations 
for the raising of regiments on the frontiers. The Con- 
tinental Congress then ordered the recruiting of a 
western Pennsylvania regiment for the garrisoning of 
the fort at Kittanning and for the rebuilding of the 
forts at Franklin, Le Boeuf and Erie. This regiment was 
rapidly recruited from the militia companies west of the 
mountains. Seven companies were organized in Westmore- 
land and one in Bedford county, making up the regiment 
which was commanded by Colonel Aeneas Mackay. Soon 
after its organization, it went into camp at Kittanning, 
where preparations were being made for the advance up the 
Allegheny river to build the other forts. Before it started 
on this mission it was ordered east to join the army of 
Washington on the Delaware. It started the weary 300 
mile journey across the snow covered mountains in 
January, 1777. | 


The Eighth Pennsylvania was the most distant body 
of men to be called into the service of the army of 
patriots. 


This left the western frontier unguarded except for 
groups of rangers. In a few years Kittanning was aban- 
doned because of Indian raids from the north. 


When General Lachlan McIntosh replaced Genera! 
Edward Hand in command of the western department 
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AN INDIAN STATE 
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upon orders from congress and General Washington the 
Eighth Pennsylvania and the Thirteenth Virginia left 
Valley Forge for the Ohio, Colonel Daniel Brodhead then 
commanded the Eighth. 


The thrilling story of this regiment would fill a book. 


The regiment had marched east in the dead of 
winter. It left Valley Forge “for home” in June. At 
Carlisle it was ordered up the Susquehanna for the relief 
of that section so badly ravaged by Indians. By September 
the regiment was in Fort Pitt. The plan was to invade 
the Ohio country and eventually attack the British Fort 
Detroit. 


A peaceful interlude was a treaty with the Indians 
held at Fort Pitt in 1778, which has interest because it 
proposed the establishment of a fourteenth state, to be 
joined to the original thirteen, composed of the loyal 
members of the Turtle Clan of the Delawares, who had 
made the famous treaty with William Penn a hundred 
years before and now lived along the Ohio. Chief White 
Eyes heartily approved of this thought. 


The treaty included 


“And it is further agreed on between the contracting 
parties that, should it, in future, be found conducive t¢ 
the mutual interest of both parties to invite any other 
tribe who have been friendly to the interest of the United 
States to join the present confederation and to form a 
State, whereof the Delaware nation- shall be the head, 
and have a representative in Congress; provided nothing 
contained in this article be considered as conclusive until 
it meets with the approbation of Congress” (Manuscript 
of Colonel George Morgan, at Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh) 


Perhaps the white commissioners who made the 
treaty knew that such an Indian state was impossible, 
but it is mentioned here because this was the only tribe 
along all-the western frontier which remained friendly 
to the Americans and was not under control of the 
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British. White Eyes is variously said to have died of the 
small pox and to have been “treacherously put to death” ; 
by a Virginia militiaman. 


The attack on Fort Detroit never materialized. A 
fort named McIntosh was built on the site of the present 
Beaver and another at the Tuscarawas river named ; 
Laurens, but this failed to awe the savages. 4 


The winter of 1779-1780 was severe east and west. 
The harbor of New York was frozen and the British drove 
| horses and wagons over the ice to Staten Island. 


In the west the soldiers at Fort Pitt suffered for 
want of food and clothing. Communication from the east 
was shut off. The snow was three and four feet deep on 
Laurel Ridge. The Indians, too, suffered. But by spring 
the savages had recovered somewhat. The Supreme Execu- 
| tive Council offered for Indian and Tory prisoners the 
| | sum of $1,500 for a male, and $1,000 for a male scalp. 


Sy bom Med PA arias ai we 


But Continental money had little value. Moral motives 
against this legal savagery evidently did not exist. 


Colonel Daniel Brodhead, then commanding Fort Pitt, ; 
wrote to President Reed. : 


“unless something is speedily done these posts, which are 
of the utmost importance, must be evacuated, and the 
Country will, of course, be deserted or as some have 
hinted, join the Enemy”. 


For the next few years the frontier was a living hell. 


After White Eyes’ death the Indians became bolder. 
The white man’s double dealing fanned into flame the red 
man’s treachery. 


Joshua at least had Jehovah as a sponsor when he 
deliberately obliterated the Canaanitish peoples of biblical 
history. Colonel David Williamson and his force of front- 
iersmen had nothing but a lust for blind revenge and 
bitter hate for all Indians. The Sandusky tribes 
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RETALIATION 


christianized by the Moravians were murdered while 
harvesting corn in their deserted villages of Schoenbrun, 
Salem and Gnadenhutten on the Tuscarora river in Ohio. 
The forty men, twenty women and thirty-four children 
died praying and singing hymns as taught by the mis- 
sionaries. 


All buildings were burned and all property confiscated 
by the whites. This was one of several such raids by 
frenzied rangers. Killbuck, a colonel in the United States 
service, met death on an island in the shadow of Fort 
Pitt at the mouth of the Allegheny river in an uncalled 
for attack by Hannastown raiders. 


The frontiersmen did not believe in the existence of 
friendly Indians. 


Fierce retaliation fell upon the entire frontier. 


s # 


Arthur St. Clair had gone to become one of Wash- 
ington’s trusted officers. He was criticized for retreating 
before he was attacked by Burgoyne at Ticonderoga, but 
a court of inquiry exonerated him and Marquis De 
Lafayette wrote 


I cannot tell you how much my heart was interested in 
anything that happened to you and how much I rejoiced, 
not that you were acquitted, but that your conduct was 
examined. 


After Benedict Arnold turned traitor St. Clair com- 
manded at West Point. 


* *s # 


Death and famine stared in the face what was left 
of the settlers in Westmoreland. Savage attacks could be 
expected anytime day or night with the Indians spurred 
to continual action by white renegades such as Simon 
Girty, Alexander McKee and Matthew Elliott. | 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


The inhabitants remained close to the several forts 
for protection. 


Captain Samuel Brady won everlasting fame as the 
guardian of Westmoreland county on the northwest during 
this period, watching the Allegheny river with his rangers 
for signs of hostile Indians. Col. Archibald Lochry, 
who lived on Twelve-Mile Run, near Hannastown, and 
was county lieutenant, staged an expedition against the 
Indians in the Ohio country, which ended in death for 
the commander and most of his men at the hands of 


the savages. 


Col. William Crawford and his forces met a similar 
fate, the former president judge of the Hannastown 
courts being burned at the stake, with Simon Girty refus- 
ing to end his misery with a bullet. 


It was a dark and gloomy period in the history of 
Westmoreland county. 


The most woeful day was Saturday, July 18, 1782. 


The militia in the service of the state had deserted 
from the posts, because it was not paid and in rags. 
What was left of the settlers around Hannastown on the 
day mentioned went to cut the harvest of Michael Huff- 
nagel. Huffnagel had succeeded St. Clair as prothonotary 
and also was one of the judges of the Common Pleas. 
He returned home early from service in the Revolutionary 
war because of a severe leg wound. Besides serving in 
two offices at one and the same time for the county 
Huffnagel fought valiantly in the patriot forces in the 
east and carried with him wherever he went the county 
records! 

The story of the burning of Hannastown is based 
largely on tradition, thrilling enough, it is true, but not 
unlike other tales of Indian devastation. The savages 
applied the burning fagot to the hamlet and nothing was 
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A NEW ROAD 


‘left except Robert Hanna’s house. Robert Hanna's 


wife and one of his daughters visiting at Miller’s fort 
nearby were among the whites captured and carried to 
Canada. 


Michael Huffnagle in reporting the tragedy to Presi- 
dent William Moore of the supreme executive council, 
which functioned during the Revolution as a state gov- 
ernment, said 


We found several jackets, the buttons marked with the 
King’s eighth regiment. * * * * The situation of the 
inhabitants is deplorable, a number of them not having a 
blanket to He on, nor a second suit to put on their backs. 


The fort itself probably was saved by a stratagem. 
The inmates took their horses and repeatedly drove them 
over the drawbridge leading to the fort so that the noise 
during the night might make it appear that reinforce- 
ments had arrived. 


At length the Revolutionary war was ended. The 
definite treaty of peace with England was ratified by 
Congress on January 14, 1784, and on the 22nd a procla- 
mation to that effect was published. 


Robert Hanna fades from the historical picture at 
this point. His influence and that of his friends, however, 
kept the courts at Hannastown for a few more years. 


For years at those early sessions of Quarter Sessions 
court in the log courthouse petitions for new roads were 
presented and others passed on. 


The Forbes military road was the main highway 
through the county, but there were places where it was 
not adapted to peace time traffic. On September 25, 
1785, the state legislature appropriated two thousand 
dollars to lay out and make a highway from the western 
part of Cumberland county to Pittsburgh. This road ran 
south of Hannastown. New commissioners to choose a 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


county seat were named. The Hanna influence faded. 


The commissioners could not agree. A third board was 
named. This body chose a piece of land for a county seat 


Provided, said piece of land be not situated further east 
than the Nine Mile Run, nor further west than Bushy Run, 
further north than the Loyalhanna, nor further south 
than five miles south of the old Pennsylvania road leading 
to Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh’s hopes were frustrated. 


The county of Allegheny in 1788 was the result. 


The majority of the Westmoreland board of com- 
missioners chose Christopher Truby’s town or Newtown 
and with an appropriation of one hundred pounds pro- 
ceeded to erect a courthouse and jail. Soon the place 
became Greensburg, named after the famous Revolutionary 
General Nathaniel Greene, and so it remains. 


Hannastown dwindled until it disappeared and remains 
today as farm and bituminous coal land where once was 
established the first English court west of the Alleghenies 
until it became the last court to the westward under the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. 


St. Clair, principal sponsor for the court, had not 


returned home from Revolutionary service when Hannas- 
town was burned. 


A few years later (1785) he sat in the Second Con- 
tinental Congress and two years afterward was chosen 
its president, the highest office in the government at 
that time. Thomas Mifflin was another Pennsylvanian 
to hold this office, which was appointive. 


The office of president of the United States was not 
created until the adoption of the constitution in 1787. 


St. Clair presided over the session of congress which 
provided for the constitutional convention. At the time 


(KIGHTY-FOUR) 
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ARTHUR:ST. CLAIR 


he resided in Pottstown, where an old building for years 
was called the “First White House”. 


Under the celebrated Ordinance of 1787 St. Clair 
was appointed governor ot the Northwest Territory. His 
powers were extensive. Under them he changed the name 
of a small settlement from Losantiville to Cincinnati, 
where General Josiah Harmar a short time before had 
established a headquarters and had written General Knox, 
chief commander of the United States Army 


On account of its superior excellence I have thought 
proper to honor it with the name of Fort Washington. 


A county, embracing nearly the whole of Illinois, 
was formed in April, 1790, and called St. Clair. 


Suffering from gout and with an army illy equipped 
and sadly lacking in discipline St. Clair, now a major 
general, was defeated by the enraged Miami Indians and 
their allies on the Wabash river. 


St. Clair was severely censured. A committee of 
congress investigated, but at length exonerated him. 
Washington, according to a report his secretary, Lear, 
is said to have made, was at first furious when he heard 
of the defeat, but when he had calmed down asserted, 
“St. Clair shall have justice’. 


General Anthony Wayne succeeded St. Clair as com- 
mander of the army which finally quieted the savages in 
this territory. 


St. Clair remained as governor until removed by 
President Thomas Jefferson in 1802 because of his 
Federalist proclivities. The elder Theodore Roosevelt says 
that Governor St. Clair, while a man of high integrity 


Possessed no capacity for getting on with the frontiers- 
man, being without sympathy for their virtues, while keenly 
alive to their unattractive faults; he was an autocrat both 
by military training and political principles. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Major-General St. Clair’s home near Ligonier, which, 
tradition says, contained handiwork by a carpenter sent 
by Washington, was sold in 1810 to pay a debt he 
incurred to feed his troops in 1791. An annuity by the 
government and a pension from the state did little to 
ward off poverty. Debtors attached every penny of the 
annuity. As a tavern keeper on the slopes of Chestnut 
Ridge he managed to eke out a living in his extreme 
old age. 


Like the seat of English law which he helped to 
establish at Hannastown, his personal fortunes dwindled 
to nothing. He lived a disappointed but brave old man 
until 1818, when thrown from a wagon going down the 
mountainside. 


There is a monument to Arthur St. Clair in Greens- 
burg, but his greatest monument is the growth of Western 
Pennsylvania and the wide expanse of states which were 
carved out of the Northwest Territory, over all of which 
he first spread the elevating influences of civil government. 
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Pennsylvania 


Noted for coal mines and iron manu- 
factures; and as being the center of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

The mountains extend through the 
middle of the state, leaving the north- 
eastern and southwestern portions level, 
or undulating. 

It is the first manufacturing state in 
the union, and is the richest in minerals. 

The iron mines of this state are great 
sources of wealth, and chiefly supply the 
manufacturing establishments. 

The coal beds are inexhaustible, yield- 
ing over two millions of tons annually; 
and in real importance and worth, are 
more valuable than the gold mines of 
Mexico, or California. On the eastern 
side of the mountains is found the an- 
thracite, or hard coal; on the west bi- 
tuminous, or soft coal. Pittsburg is near 
the center of the bituminous coal region. 

Wheat is the principal product of the 
soil, though corn and other grains are 
raised in great abundance. 

Its population is second to none but 
New York. 

Several battles were fought in this state 
during the revolutionary struggle. Valley 
Forge, twenty miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia, is known as the place where 
Gen. Washington made his winter 
quarters, during the darkest hours of the 
contest. 


HARRISBURGH, on the Susquehannah, is the 


































PITTSBURGH 


- Pennsylvania was settled by a body of Quakers, in 1681, under the 
idance of Wm. Penn, who is distinguished for his upright dealings 
ith the Indians. 


Where Schuylkill and the Delaware convene, 
s Philadelphia, oldest child of Penn. 
And Harrisburg, the state metropolis, 

n Susquehannah River, none can miss, 
’Bove Harrisburg, Northumberland may tarry: 
‘As in Luzerne is one, called Wilkesbarre. 
Mauch Chunk in Carbon, where the Lehigh 

pours; 

Honesdale in Wayne, where Lackawaxen roars. 
Milford, in Pike, and Stroudsburg in Monroe, 
Easton where Delaware and Lehigh flow. 
Bristol in Bucks, ‘bove Philadelphia’s landing; 
Chester below, in Delaware is standing. 
Be Schuylkill banks, isonecalled Norristown ; 
‘There Reading keeps; there Pottsville sits 
__ her down. 
From Reading west, is Lebanon the while; 
‘York lives in York; in Cumberland Carlisle. 
From Cumberland, is Chambersburg south- 
é west; 
‘As south in Adams, Gettysburg may rest. 
'_ Where Alleghany joins Monongahela, 
Pittsburg is found, though smoke and coal 
i conceal her; 
-Here Birmingham, and one called Alleghany. 
Their stations take in Western Pennsylvania. 
Erie is where Lake Erie’s waves roll ever; 
"As Beaver lies upon the Ohio River. 
{Reproduction of page from THE POETICAL GEOGRAPHY and rule of arithmetic in rhyme by 
- George Van Waters, published at Louisville, Philadelphia, Hartford, New York and Boston in 1850.) 
(BIGHT Y-SEVEN) 









capital. 

Philadelphia is noted as being the largest town 
in the state, and second in the United States. It 
is distinguished for its humane and literary insti- 
tutions; among which are Girard College, for 
orphans, the School for the blind, and one for d 
and dumb persons. Fairmount Water Works, 
which supply a great portion of the city with pure 
water from the Schuylkill river, hold a prominent 
place among the pleasure grounds, which are 
numerous. 

Pittsburgh, the second town in the state, in 
population, is distinguished for coal mines in its 
vicinity, and for the manufacture of iron, glass, 
white lead and heavy machinery. 

Pottsville, Mauch Chunk and Honesdale, are 
noted for their coal mines. 

Reading is a large and beautiful town, situated 
about fifty miles from Philadelphia, on the Schuyl- 
kill river. It is distinguished for its extensive iron 
works. 

Easton is noted for its flour mills. 

Wilkesbarre for the massacre of the inhabitants 
in the Wyoming valley, during the Revolution. 


The works of internal improvement in 
this state have greatly facilitated the 
intercourse with the eastern and western 
portions of the union. 

Since 1844 the system of common 
school education has received its due 
attention. 
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WHISKEY AND HOT WATER 


HE crushing of the 

Whiskey Insurrection 

was a crisis in our na- 
tional life. If any section or 
class could, with impunity, 
defy the will of the ma- 
jority as expressed in the 
Acts of Congress, the .ew 
government would disinte- 
grate as did the Confedera- 
tion. 


For three years Washing- 
ton temporized with the 
four Pennsylvania counties, 
because h2 feared that a 
call upon the militia to up- 
hold the government would 
be repudiated, and that the 
Constitution, thus shown to 
have no hold upon the peo- 
ple’s affections, would per- 
‘sh in mockery and derision. 
But when the new govern- 
ment had established its 
credit by Hamilton’s finan- 
cial plans, the number of 
colonists who imbibed their 


princip! s and fashions from | 


Europe decreased in propor- 
tion as the number of 
Americans who were proud 
of the Republic increased. 
Then came Washington’s 


(RIGHTY-EIGHT) 


HIS is the story of a 
new government’s first 
real test. 


A horse could carry only four 
bushels of grain across the 
Alleghenies from western to 
eastern Pennsylvania, but could 
carry the product of 24 bushels 
in the form of whiskey. And 
on the return trip could bring 
salt, sugar and iron. Distilling 
whiskey was a major industry. 


Western Pennsylvania con- 
tained more stills than any 
other similar area in the United 
States, and therefore was 
heavily taxed, yet the Consti- 
tution of the United States 
provided “that all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United 
States.” So reasoned the peo- 
ple of this region. Further— 


Through the long years of 
bitter boundary dispute they 
had discovered—these frontier 
people—that appeals to the civil 
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A TEST 


ee 


call for volunteers, the laws of either Pennsylvania or 
ready answer of the militia Virginia had amounted to little. 
sieetorss suppression of the what was the use of appealing 
to a far distant government, 
Notes in Messages and which had not been able to 
Papers of the Presidents, a protect their homes from the 
ae 2 ‘apbanbbeians? savage raids of Indians? They 
time newspapers were some could see no difference between 
of the writings consulted. a tax on tea which they had 
| helped to resist and a tax on 
whiskey. Evidently the art of passing on taxes to the 
consumer had not been learned. 


It was the first real test of the growing strength of 
a government founded on a democratic basis. 


The real meaning of the word “union” was to be 
defined. 


President George Washington and Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Hamilton did not propose to overlook 
any defiance of the laws enacted by the new congress. 


They were determined to demonstrate that the new 
government was not a rope of sand. 


What is known as the Whiskey Insurrection followed 
closely upon the heels of the act of 1791 levying a tax 
on distilled liquors. Senators William Maclay and Robert 
Morris were instructed by the Pennsylvania legislature 
to oppose the law, “established on principles subversive 
of peace, liberty, and the rights of citizens.” 


David Bradford, district attorney of Washington 
county, was a violent opponent of the law. At a meeting 
at Redstone Old Fort, Bradford urged armed resistance. 
Albert Gallatin, afterward secretary of the treasury 
under President Thomas Jefferson, Judge Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge and William Findley and John Smiley, mem- 
bers of Congress, counselled peaceable procedure, although 
all condemned the law. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Trained to settle everything they had or ever hoped 
to have by force of arms many of the people of the 
section west of the mountains resorted to bloodshed and 
property destruction. 


Tom the Tinker tacked his warnings on trees and 
fence posts in Fayette, Westmoreland, Washington and 
Allegheny counties. There were a few small distillers who 
obeyed the law and paid the tax on their products. Mobs 


cut or broke the stills belonging to such law abiders. This 
cutting or breaking of a still was popularly called “mend- 
ing the still” and the men who did the “mending” were 
called “Tinkers”, so that those who collectively broke up 
stills and who opposed the law, were called “Tom the 
Tinkers”’. 


Notices tacked up on trees and posts often were 
obscene and inflammatory. Others were phrased for public 
print. John Reed found a notice posted on a tree near his 
distillery and complying with the threat it contained 
asked the editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette to print it. 


Advertisement! 


In taking a survey of the troops under my direction in 
the late expedition against that insolent excise man, John 
Neville, I find there were a great many delinquents among 
those who are carrying on distilling. It will, therefore, 
be observed that I, Tom the Tinker, will not suffer any 
class or set of men to be excluded from the service of 
this, my district, when notified to attend, on any expedition 
carried on, in order to obstruct the execution of the excise 
law and obtain a repeal thereof. 

I do declare on my solemn word that if such delinquents 
do not come forth on the next alarm with equipments and 
give their assistance, such as in them lies, in opposing the 
execution and obtaining a repeal of the excise law, he or 
they will be deemed as enemies, and stand opposed to 
virtuous principles of republican liberty, and shall receive 
punishment according to the nature of the offense. 

And, whereas, a certain John Reed, now resident of 
Washington, and being at his place near Pittsburgh, called 
Reedsburg, and having a set of stills employed at said 
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WASHINGTON ACTS 


Reedsburg, entered on the excise docket, contrary to the 
will and good pleasure of his fellow citizens, and came not 
forth to assist in the suppression of the execution of said 
law, by aiding and assisting in the late expedition, has,~ 
by delinquency manifested his approbation to the execution 
of the aforesaid law, is hereby forthwith to cause the 
contents of this paper, without adding or diminishing, to 
be published in the Pittsburgh Gazette the ensuing week, 
under no less penalty than the consumption of his distillery. 
Given under my hand this nineteenth day of July, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-four. 
TOM THE TINKER. 


August 1, 1794, a mass meeting of 7,000 armed 
insurgents was held on Braddock’s Field, Hugh Henry 
Breckenridge presiding and Albert Gallatin acting as 
secretary. With such leadership the mob spirit was some- 
what calmed and directed into channels which would not 
lead to bloodshed. 


Many of those who took part in the demonstration 
were swept along by the current of popular opinion and 
action. Breckenridge described it as 


A breath in favor of the law was sufficient to ruin any 

man. It was considered as a badge of toryism. A clergy- 

man was not orthodox in the pulpit, unless against the 
law. A physician was not thought capable of administering 
medicine unless his principles were right in this respect. 

A lawyer could have got no practice without at least 

concealing his sentiments, if for the law; nor could a 

country store get custom. On the contrary, to talk against 

the law was the way to office and emolument. To go to 

the legislature or congress, you must make a noise against 

it. It was the Shibboleth of safety, and the ladder of 

ambition. 

President Washington, himself, accompanied an army 
of 15,000 men, raised to suppress the disorder, as far as 
Bedford. Secretary Hamilton accompanied the troops to 
the scene of disorder. Many of those who refused the 
proffered amnesty were arrested. Conferences between 
the federal and state representatives resulted in a return 
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TWELFTH. COLONY PLUS 


to law and order. The new national government had 
asserted its authority successfully. 


Another test came in 1759. 


Troubles between the United States and France led 
to a movement to organize an army. To help pay for 
this a two million dollar direct tax was imposed upon 
houses, lands and slaves. 


Pennsylvania’s share of the tax was $232,177.72. 
There were few slaves in the state and the tax fell upon 
houses and land. The value of houses was determined by 
counting the number and measuring the size of the 
windows. 


When the assessors came to measure the windows 
in Montgomery, Lehigh, Bucks and Berks counties house- 
wives poured scalding water on them and untied savage 
dogs. 


The disturbance became known to historians as the 
“Hot Water Rebellion”. 


The leading spirit in this revolt against a system of 
taxation which resembled that of the Old World was John 
Fries, a hot-headed auctioneer, who travelled about with 
his dog “Whiskey”. He spoke German fluently and what 
he said had considerable weight with the Pennsylvania 
German farmers. 


Fries and his partisans, in parties of fifty or sixty, 
headed by a drum and fife, followed the assessors aS 
they made their rounds, chasing them from township to 
township. Fries himself carried a large horse pistol. 
Others of the party were armed. 


President John Adams was compelled to eall out the 
militia to suppress this disorder. 


Fries fled from his place beside an auction block but 
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TREASON! 


was arrested in a swamp and with thirty others was 
taken to Philadelphia to be tried for treason. 


At the trial there was much argument about the 
definition of treason. Fries’ attorneys claimed the offense 
was merely rioting. The court relied upon the Constitution : 


Treason shall consist in levying war against the United 
States, or in aiding and abetting her enemies. 


Fries was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. 
However, a retrial was granted when it was discovered 
that a juror, previous to being empaneled, had expressed 
the opinion that Fries ought to be hanged. 


Again a verdict of guilty was returned and the date 
for hanging was set. Some of the newspapers throughout 
the state took up Fries’ cause. The “Aurora” denounced | 
the action of the officers and charged the army lived in 
free quarters on the inhabitants. The ‘Adler’, a German 
paper published in Reading, condemned the course of the 
government. 


President Adams faced another election. The Alien 
and Sedition laws had made him unpopular. The mission 
to France produced a division in the cabinet. Fries was 
pardoned to avert further opposition. 


A story, poorly authenticated, has it that Mrs. Fries 
went to Adams accompanied by her seven children and 
implored for his pardon. Her tears were too much for 
the president! 
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A CITY PLANNED 
LIKE A GRIDIRON 


HILADELPHIA is like 
Pp: many faceted dia- 
mond. To describe each 
and every facet would be a 
stupendous task. In a brief 
sketch such as this only a 
few of the beams of reflect- 
ed historical light may be 
called to the reader’s atten- 
tion. ; 
When a city starts with 
a brand new plan of gov- 
ernment and in time be- 
comes the place where a 
great commonwealth cen- 
ters in origin and growth, 
and still later becomes the 
cradle of a mighty nation, 
the effort to do it justice 
is awesome. 


Yet the pages here pre- 
sented, with liberal use of 
the records of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society and 
browsing through Penn’s 
and Franklin’s works and 
other assistance, make the 
attempt. 


A stately old city is 
Philadelphia. William Penn 
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John and Sarah sailed up 


[: THE autumn of 1681 the 


Delaware bay. On _ board 


were William Crispen, 


John 


Bezar and Nathaniel Allen, em- 
powered by William Penn to 


Locate and lay out a great 


town on the Pennsylvania 


bank of the Delaware... 
where it is most navigable, 
and the land high, dry and 
healtiry; that is, where most 
ships may ride, or deepest 
draft of water, and if pos- 
sible to load or unload at 
the bank or keyside, without 
boatage of lighterage. 


Such a place being found, 
lay out then a_ thousand 
acres contiguous to it in the 
best manner you can, as the 
bounds and extent of the 
liberties of the said town. 
. . . Let every house be 
placed, if the person pleases, 
in the middle of its plot as 
to the breadthway of it, so 
that there may be ground 
on each side for gardens or 
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in his broad-brimmed Quak- 
er hat and_ full-skirted 
Quaker coat, towers high 
enough above the skyscrap- 


THE -TOWNSITE 


orchards or fields, that it 
may be a green country 
town which may never be 
burnt and always whoftsome. 


er roofs to enjoy the 
“fruits of solitude” on city 
hall tower. 


Before going overseas Penn 
sold tracts of Pennsylvania 
lands to persons. technically 
known as “First Purchasers” 
and by agreement with them 
published certain “Conditions 
and Concessions”. He proposed to lay out a large town 
on the Delaware to which purchasers of outside land to 
the extent of five hundred acres or more should receive 
ten acres in the proposed city. Purchasers of five thou- 
sand acres or more might form townships. From every 
one hundred thousand acres the proprietary reserved ten 
thousand acres for himself. 


One cannot know Pennsyl- 
yania unless one visits and 
studies Philadelphia. 


When Penn arrived in the Welcome a year later he 
saw the folly of laying out a town large enough to include 
the area required under his plan of bestowing bonus lots. 
He thereupon reduced the plan of the city in size, dividing 
it into lots of various sizes under a survey made by 
Surveyor General Thomas Holme. The first purchasers 
were preferred for city lots and also received tracts of 
the liberties. 


Lieutenant Governor Captain William Markham, Sur- 
veyor Holme and the three commissioners agreed that 
the townsite best suited was at the forks of the Delaware 
and Schuykill rivers where the wooded banks were high 
and bold, and neighboring lands nearly free from swamp. 
Near by was clay for bricks and abundant good building 
stone. It met with Penn’s whole hearted approval. 


Early Swedish settlers, the Swansons and Peter Cock 
owned this “forks”, which Andreas Hudde had purchased 
from the Indians for the Dutch 36 years earlier. The 
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TWE COLONY PLUS 
Swedes lived in their village of Wicaco near the present 
Old Swedes’ Church. Penn exchanged lands with them, 
deeding them larger tracts further up the Schuykill. 


While Penn’s spiritual vision has not yet been ful- 
filled, his prophetic view of what the city one day would 
be has materialized. It is larger now than the larger 
area he first assigned to it. 


His original gridiron plan (that bane of modern 
traffic) was modeled from his reading of the history of 
ancient Babylon, the ill-fated Biblical city with its streets 
crossing at right angles within its circuit of 56 miles on 
the banks of the Euphrates. He sought to get away from 
the narrow streets of European cities. 


Two magnificent streets were to front on the rivers 
and remain open on one side to the rivers. High street, 
perfectly straight and one hundred feet in width was 
to connect these streets. Broad street, of equal width, 
was to cut the city in two from north to south. Where 
these highways crossed, in the center of the city, a 
public square of ten acres was reserved and equidistant 
from it four larger squares were to be set aside for 
parks. Hight streets were to be built parallel to Broad 
street and twenty parallel to the river. | 


Penn called the city Philadelphia, after the only one 
of the seven Christian churches of Asia Minor saved from 
complete destruction by the pagans. Babylon means 
confusion or mixture. Philadelphia means love of 2a 
brother. How prophetic of Penn’s own experiences in 
handling of the province and city he founded. The Quaker 
ideal of government was found impracticable. 


Appropriately with the outstanding feature of the 
seal of Philadelphia—the anchor, the first substantial 
building erected was the Blue Anchor, a tavern on Front 
street near Dock creek, with Captain Will Dare as land- 
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A HEALTHY. COUNTRY! 


lord. It also was the community center and trade head- 
quarters for beer, money, grain, and shipping, although 


-only 12 by 24 feet in size. 


Building soon became spirited. Samuel Carpenter 
built a wharf at which a vessel of five hundred tons could 
be moored. Wooden houses, of logs and wide clapboards 
and pointed roofs, balconies and porches were erected. 
Then brick houses. Within a year a hundred houses had 
been built, sixty vessels had arrived and more than 330 
farms settled. 


The proprietor deeded a lot to the infant John Key, 
first white child born in the city, 1682. 


William Penn wrote to his friends at court 

With the help of God and such noble friends, I will show 
a progress within seven years equal to her neighbors of 
forty years’ planning. 


He set up a printing press, brought from London 


by William Bradford, a school, and a postoffice operating 
between Philadelphia, Chester, Newcastle and Maryland. 


Captain Markham had laid a good foundation for his 
cousin by establishing a government, negotiating with 
the Indians for more land, and by appointing justices. 
He wrote to London : 


It is a fine country, if it were not so overgrown with 
woods, and very healthy. Here people live to be over 100 
years old. 


Penn followed this with epistolary advertising of 


his province. Penn knew how to advertise both as a 


Quaker propagandist and as a real estate agent. He 
published, during his lifetime, almost fifty volumes, besides 
many pamphlets and letters which still are in existence. 


Penn wrote about the soil, climate, water, trees, 
fruits, fish, wild creatures and described the Indians, who, 
he held, sprang from the lost tribes of Israel. 


(NINE'FY-SHVEN ) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


iO 


With his city fairly begun a seven thousand pounds 
mansion was built by the founder on the Pennsbury Manor 
tract of 6,558 acres in southern Bucks county, about 20 
miles upstream from Philadelphia by road and more by 
water. 


Penn wrote to Colonel Henry Sidney in London 
_ We have laid out a town a mile long and two miles deep. 
On each side of the town runs a navigable river, the least 
as Broad as the Thames at Woolwich, the other about a 
mile over. I think we have near about eighty houses built, 
and about three hundred farms settled round the town. 


The life of the city and its people became more 
complex. 


Poor old Margaret Matson was accused of bewitching 
cows and geese. Penn presided as governor at the trial. 
He summed up the evidence discretely and the jury 
paroled her for six months. 


A common store was set up by the council “for the 
sustinence of the people”. 


A proclamation was issued empowering “masters to 
chastise their servants”. 


The people of the new city through their council 
early sought to take away power from the proprietor. 
They neglected to pay rents for their leases almost from 
the first. The Holy Experiment had its thorns. Selfishness 
was not removed when Quakerism came. 


Over in England Penn’s wife, the patient Gulielma. 
was ill. The dispute with Lord Baltimore was vexing. 
Penn thought he ought to be in London to look after his 
interests. He left for England, after writing a farewell 
letter to his people from his ship, the Endeavor 


And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this 
province, named before thou wert born, what love, what 
care, what service, and what travail has there been to 
bring thee forth and preserve thee from such as would 


(NINETY-EIGHT) 
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“GOVERNMENTISH” 


ee 


abuse and defile thee; my soul prays to God for thee, ~ 
that thou mayest stand in the day of trial, that thy people 
may be blessed of the Lord and thy people saved by his 
power. 


The prayer was insufficient to hold the people to 
Penn’s idealism. The council under Thomas Lloyd as 
president sought ways and means to forget its debt to 
the founder. Dissensions, far removed from the Quakers’ 
supposed love of amity, grew rapidly. Penn, in England, 
found it necessary to write to James Hamilton and others 
in Philadelphia 


I am sorry at heart for your animosities . .. for the 
love of God, me, and the poor country, be not so govern- 
mentish, so noisy, and open in your dissatisfactions. 


He became stronger in his words as the “City of 
Brotherly Love” and the province attempted to take away 
his proprietary governmental powers. He wrote : 


I will keep the powers and privileges I have left, and 
recover the rest as their misbehaviors shall forfeit them 
back into my hands for it is yet in my power to make 
them need me. 


Philadelphia was mildly interested in news that 
Penn had lost and then regained his province, had been 
imprisoned for debt because he placed too much confi- 
dence in the hypocritical Fords, and had taken a new 
wife named Hannah Callowhill, after the death of the 
lovely Guleilma. 


The proprietor returned to Philadelphia in 1699. 
Soon after the city rejoiced with him when John Penn, 
eldest son of the younger line, was born in the Slate 
Roof house at the corner of Second street and Norris 
alley, now Sansom street. The Penn Charter schoolboys 
sent him a poem of congratulations. 


The city now had two Friends’ meeting houses, an 
Episcopal church and more than four hundred homes. 


(NINETY-NINE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Trade flourished with the West Indies. The trees to 
which Penn had set so much store had been cut down. 
It was the price of commercial progress, SO Penn recon- 
ciled himself to the despoilation. 


Penn lived at Pennsbury in aristocratic fashion and 
he and his family made their visits to Philadelphia on 
horseback or on a six-oared barge on the river. 


Before long the friction between the province and 
the landed proprietor became irksome. Mrs. Penn didn’t 
relish the new world hardships. A daughter, Letitia, had 
become engaged to a young Philadelphian, William Mas- 
ters, much to her parents’ displeasure. In England there 
was 2 movement under foot to change all proprietary 
and charter colonies to royal colonies, all on the same 
basis, arguing the need of colonial unity and better de- 
fense against France. Penn returned to England. Phila- 
delphia never saw him again. The city continued to grow. 


Joshua Gee, of London, writing in 1729, said 


Pennsylvania within Forty years has made wonderful im- 
provements; they have built a large and regular City, they 
have cleared great Tracts of Land, and raised very great 
Quantities of Wheat and other Provisions, and they have 
by way of Jamaica beat out a very great Trade for their 
Corn and Provisions to the Spanish West Indies; and if 
this Trade be properly nurs’d up, it may draw the Spanish 
Coast very much to depend on us for a Supply of Flower, 
Biskit, etc, which may be of great Advantage to us. 


Peter Kalm, the Swedish botanist, visited Phila- 
delphia and wrote that in 1746 273 ships arrived 
and 293 sailed carrying on trade with the West Indies 
shipping flour, butter, flesh and other victuals, timber, 
plank and the like and receiving sugar, molasses, rum, 
indigo, mahogany and other goods. He commented upon 
the number of New Jersey folks who traded there every 
day. 


Pennsylvania’s state flower, the evergreen Mountain 
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A BITTER ENEMY 


- Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is named for this writer. He 
chose it as the most interesting American plant. 


As the gridiron planned city grew out of its swaddling 
clothes, it not only was the birthplace of a great com- 
monwealth, but took its place as the city where a mighty 
nation was born. 


For 71 years the history of Philadelphia was the 
history of Pennsylvania. Events on the Ohio in 1753 
shifted the scenes of action and the history of Pennsyl- 
vania as a state began. 


The quarrels between the heirs of the Great Penn, 
as the Indians called him, and the colonists increased. 
One of the bitterest enemies of the landed proprietors 
was a distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, a printer, 
who was one of the most notable personalities of colonial 
times. The French considered him a savant. He combined 
a shrewd common sense with his knowledge that made 
him immortal. 


The story of his life 1s pretty much the story of 
Philadelphia during his stay there. He planted the seed 
which grew into the University of Pennsylvania. He 
championed the 13 colonies’ interests in the fight for 
independence, especially in France, whence came the aid 
that turned the tide. One cannot be said to have delved 
very deeply into the history of Philadelphia, or Pennsy]l- 
vania, or the United States of America, without having 
read the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, acknowl- 
edged as “one of the greatest in the world’. He loved 
Philadelphia. And he did as much as any man to make 
it great. Of the gridiron city he says in one place 

Our city, tho’ laid out with a beautiful regularity, the 
streets large, strait, and crossing each other at right 
angles, had the disgrace of suffering those streets to 
remain long unpay’d, and in wet weather the wheels of 
heavy carriages plough’d them into a quagmire, so it was 
difficult to cross them; and in dry weather the dust was 
offensive. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Franklin “talked and wrote” about the subject in his 
newspaper until by a subscription he was enabled to 
secure street sweepers to remedy the annoyance, and 
when the question of paving came up “made the people 
willing to submit to a tax for that purpose”. 


So with the plans carried out for lighting the streets 
with the encouragement of one John Clifton, who gave 
“a sample of the utility of lamps”. And so in the devel- 
opment of libraries, hospitals and philosophical societies 
and other organizations of enlightment. Franklin made 
America think and to put thought to work. 


It is interesting to note that William Penn, the 
aristocratic Quaker founder of Philadelphia, in 1698, pro- 
duced his “Plan for a union of the Colonies of America”. 
Statesmen in England laughed it off as another whim 
of the visionary Penn. Benjamin Franklin, bitter enemy 
of the Penns who stood for aristocratic ideals repugnant 
to his republican ideas, in 1754, presented a Plan of Union 
drawn up at the Albany Congress, called at the instance 
of the Board of Trade and Plantations, to secure an 
American union on the eve of the Seven Years’ War. 
This plan, too, fell by the wayside. The colonies thought 
it surrendered too much of their liberties. Parliament 
thought it would have too little control. 


Benjamin Franklin exclaimed 


Everyone cries a union is absolutely necessary, but when 
it comes to the manner and form of the union, their weak 
noddles are perfectly distracted. 


The time came when Philadelphia, September 5, 
1774, cradled the First Continental Congress, which united 
the colonies in support of Massachusetts in her opposi- 
tion to the coercive acts of the stamp tax imposed by 
Great Britain. 


The United States of America was born in Philadel- 
phia, July 4, 1776, in Independence Hall. : 
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THE CITY OF HOMES 





Independence Hall is a historical shrine. It is said 
to be the first building in America to be remodeled— 
five years after it was built about 1732. It served as the 
State House until 1818 when it was sold to the city for 
$70,000. About that time it was again remodeled and 
modernized. A little later an effort was made to restore 
it to its original appearance during the Revolution. Por- 
traits and relics of the Revolution were added, including 
the Liberty Bell. 


Searcely an acre of ground, yea, a square yard, in 
the city but is linked in some significant way with the 
history of the commonwealth and the nation. 


The temptation to present a bit of the present day 
is overwhelming even to the extent of including a few 
dry but vital statistics. 


The gridiron plan was modified as the city grew. 
Some of the streets were made wider even than originally 
planned. Diagonal streets were laid down. Fairmont park 
of 3,500 acres became one of the most beautiful parks 
in the world, directly connecting with the business section 
of the city by the Fairmount Parkway, a magnificent 
highway which terminates at the imposing city hall. In 
time Penn’s green country town included 123 parks and 
squares with an area of 6,500 acres or 711 square feet 
to every family. There appeared a 37 foot high statue 
of the founder resting on the heights of city hall, 548 
feet above the pavements, to look over a city known as 
“the birthplace of a nation”, or “the city of homes” or 
“the world’s workshop”, any one of which may accurately 
be applied. 


Here Robert Morris financed the Revolution and Jay 
Cooke the Civil War. Here, the immigrant, Stephen 
Girard, became a mariner and banker, financed the War 
of 1812, and founded a college. Here lived Benjamin 
West, the painter; Joseph Hopkinson, who wrote Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean; Thomas Buchanan Reed, the poet; 


(ONE HUNDRED THREE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 





Bayard Taylor, Owen Wister, Richard Harding Davis and 
Edward Bok, all famous in the world of letters. 


Philadelphia is conservative—so much so that it has 
been called “sleepy”, far from the mark, considering the 
activity of its great mercantile, manufacturing and cul- 
tural establishments. There is no sign of lethargy in 
its textile mills and the bustle of the second largest sea 
port in the United States of America. Virtually everything 
is made at Philadelphia. The United States census classi- 
fies all industry into 317 primary products. Philadelphia 
manufactures 266 of such as primaries and most of the 
remainder as secondaries. 


What would the Swedish writer say if confronted 
with the Chamber of Commerce statistics of today? Even 
in a year of sluggish commerce such as 1930 the port 
of Philadelphia handled $1,025,785,484 worth of com- 
merce. The largest shipbuilding yards on the American 
continent are in Philadelphia and 55 percent of the entire 
United States shipbuilding is done on the Delaware river 
within the Philadelphia industrial area. Philadelphia Tide- 
water terminal has the largest piers and warehouses de- 
voted exclusively to ocean commerce on the seaboard 
with one million square feet of covered storage space and 
docking facilities for fifteen ocean steamers simultaneously. 


In 1930 there were 458,627 homes—50.7 percent of 
which were owned by their occupants. No wonder it is 
called “the city of homes”. Its real estate in 1932 was 
assessed at $3,454,008,026. 


Politically, it has been no more “corrupt and con- 
tented” than any other American municipality. William 
Makepeace Thackery called it “grave, calm, kind old 
Philadelphia”. 


Materially the city went far ahead of fulfilment of 
William Penn’s dream of a “great city” even if the ‘“‘green 
country town” vanished with the Quaker’s dream of 
perfecting a holy experiment. 
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*++..the most accessible and the most mysterious public figure of the eighteenth century; 
Be was the bantering bourgeois whose smile was never understood. However, Franklin had 
one more to develop Philadelphia and Pennsylvania than any other person; he was the 
Orst to give his country a sense of its national unity, to help it achieve its final victory 
a Piet ans had found that the balance of all his ideas and of all his scientific moral and 
rtistic concepts centered in the principle of utility.” 

—Bernard Fay (ONE HUNDRED FIVE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


TWO NATIONS AND THEN 


TWO STATES FOUGHT FOR 
ITS GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


HE historian, George P. 

Donehoo, calls _ Pitts- 

burgh the only Scotch- 
Irish capital in the world. 
He explains that when the 
Ulsterman came to the new 
world he became a Scotch 
Irishman, however’ scarce 
such a nomenclature may *e 
elsewhere. 


For 37 years the flicker- 
ing life of this infant set- 
tlement on the outskirts xf 
civilization was threatened 
with destruction. Sometimes 
that life almost went out. 
The Scotch-Irish lover of 
conflict here had an_  en- 
vironment to his liking. He 
carried on in those early 
days, and during the Revo- 
lution, left to his own re- 
sources by the armies of 
Washington, kept the hos- 
tile Indians and British in 
check as best he could. 


With the years Pittsburgh 
became cosmopolitan. The 


(ONE HUNDRED SIX) 


HE VIRGINIAN, George 

Washington, as a young 

man, inspected the forks 
of the Ohio, and wrote in his 
journal during that memorable 
trip over the Allegheny moun- 
tains as the emissary of Gov- 
ernor Robert Dinwiddie: 


I spent some time in view- 
ing the rivers, and the land 
in the fork, which I think 
extremely well situated for 
a fort, as it has the ab- 
solute command of both riv- 
ers. The land at the point 
is twenty-five feet above the 
common surface of the wat- 
er; and a considerable bot- 
tom of flat timbered land 
all around it very conven- 
ient for building. The rivers 
are each a quarter of a mile 
or more across, and run 
here very nearly at right 
angles; Allegheny bearing 
north-east: and Mononga- 
hela, south-east. The form- 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 





adjective “impassable” as 
applied to the Alleghenies, 
became obsolete, as steam 
and gasoline nurtured trans- 
portation. 


This brief narrative is far 
from as comprehensive as 
the subject deserves. It is 
but a taste of what may be 
found by the student. Much 
of the material about the 
city, the historian, George 
Bancroft, called “the most 
enduring monument to Wil- 
liam Pitt,” was obtained 
from an “Early History of 
Western Pennsylvania,” writ- 
ten by Isaac G. Rupp and 
published in 1848. Other 
sources included many vol- 
umes on th. theme in the 
Pennsylvania alcoves of the 
Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh. 


er of these two is very rapid 
and swift running water, the 
other deep and still, with- 
out any perceptible fall. 

His advice was followed by 
Virginia, only to have the 
French take over the fort as its 
foundations were being laid, and 
completing it themselves as 
Fort Duquesne, after the gov- 
ernor of Canada. Four years 
later the French burned their 
fort as General John Forbes ap- 
proached over the Great Road 
he cut through the woods from 
the east. The next day, the 
general wrote a letter to Gov- 
ernor William Denny, of Penn- 
sylvania, dated “Fort Duquesne, 
now Pittsburgh, the 26th of 
November, 1758.” And the day 
following that he wrote to 


William Pitt, the renowned English statesman, 


“T have used the freedom of giving your name to Fort 
Duquesne, as I hope it was in some measure being actuated 
by your spirits that now makes us Masters of the place 
* * * These dreary deserts will soon be the richest and 
most fertile of any possest by the British in No. America.” 


The first mention of the use of bituminous coal, 
which helped to make Pittsburgh a great industrial city, 
is by Colonel James Burd, who was opening the road 
from Gist’s plantation, near the present Mount Braddock, 


Fayette county, to the mouth of Dunlay’s Creek. 


He 


says in his journal for September 22, 1759 


The camp moved two miles to Coal Run. 


This run is 


entirely paved in the bottom with fine stone coal, and the 
hill on the south of it is a rock of the finest coal I ever 


saw. 


I burned about a bushel of it on my fire. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Rev. Charles Beatty, who visited. Fort Pitt in 1760, 
writes in his journal of climbing “Coal Hill” across the 
Mocconghehela (Monongahela) river, and how workmen 
digging coal had left a fire burning when they went away, 
which was communicated 


to the body of the coals and set it on fire, and has now 
been burning almost a twelve month entirely under ground. 


The Rev. Mr. Beatty had climbed the bluff (now 
Mt. Washington) to look over the surrounding country, 
found the earth warm, and feared that 


if the strata be large in this mountain it may become 4 
volcano. 


Within the next five years Colonel Henry Bouquet 
prevented the Indians from blotting out this frontier ham- 
let by his victory at Bushy Run and Col. John Campbell 
laid out four squares between Water and Second streets, 
and between Ferry and Market streets. 


Both the colony of Virginia and the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania laid claim to the territory around the place. 
Virginia pressed its claims by force to make it Fort Dun- 
more. There was considerable strife.. The proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania finally established their ownership defin- 
itely during the Revolution. | 


It was the policy of the Penns to reserve 500 acres 
out of every block of 5,000 acres which they had sold. 
The land reserved was called a manor. Such was the 
4,861 acre Manor of Denmark in Westmoreland county on 
which the battle of Bushy Run was fought. There were 
many other manors throughout the commonwealth. The 
most valuable of all the Penns’ reservation was the Manor 
of Pittsburgh, including 5,766 acres, and an allowance of 
six percent for roads, surveyed March 27, 1769, on a war- 
rant dated January 5. The Penns could see that the acres 
between the two rivers at the head of Ohio navigation 
gome day would be valuable. Lands south of the Ohio 
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also were reserved because the hills were even then known 
to be underlaid with coal. 


On a tour of real estate inspection in October, 1770, 
George Washington arrived on his way to Kenawha. In 
his Journal for October 17 he says 


Dr. Craik and myself, with Capt. Crawford and others, ar- 
rived at Fort Pitt, distant from the crossing forty-three 
and a half measured miles. (The crossings were at Con- 
nellsville). We lodged in what is called the town, distant 
about three hundred yards from the fort, at one Semple’s, 
who keeps a very good house of public entertainment. The 
houses, which are built of logs, and ranged in streets, are 
on the Monongahela, and I suppose may be about twenty 
in number, and inhabited by Indian traders. The fort is 
built on the point between the rivers but was not so near 
the “pitch of it” as Fort Duquesne stood. Two of the 
sides which were on the land side were of brick; and the 
other stockade. A moat encompassed it. The garrison 
consisted of two companies of Royal Irish, commanded by 
Capt. Edmondstone. 


After the Revolution the teotaadale of the new 
state of Pennsylvania passed a “Divesting Act” (1779), 
by which the Penn heirs were given $600,000 for their 
lands, but carefully protecting their rights in all private 
property which included the manors in their own name. 
The English government gave them an annuity of 4,000 
pounds additional. John Penn, grandson of the founder, 
was the last proprietor to govern the province. There 
were other heirs, some of whom lived in this country and 
others in England. 


In May, 1784, arrangements were made by Tench 
Francis, attorney for John Penn, to lay. out the manor 
of Pittsburgh, in town lots and out lots, and to sell them 
without delay. He engaged Colonel George Woods, of 
Bedford, to do the surveying, with Thomas Vickroy, also 
of Bedford, as assistant. The work was soon under way. 
That same year, Arthur Lee, Virginian and diplomatist of 
note, was appointed a commissioner to treat with the In- 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


dians. He passed through Pittsburgh and wrote in his 
journal: 


Pittsburgh is inhabited almost entirely by Scotch and Irish, 
who live in paltry log houses, and are as dirty as in the 
north of Ireland, or even Scotland. There is a great deal 
of small trade carried on; the goods being brought at the 
vast expense of 45 shillings per ewt. from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. They take, in the shops, money, wheat, flour, 
and skins. They are in the town four attornies, two doc- 
tors, and not a priest of any persuasion, nor church, nor 
chapel. The rivers encroach fast on the town; and to such 
a degree, that, as a gentleman told me, the Allegheny had 
within thirty years of his memory, carried away one hun- 
dred yards. The place, I believe, will never be very con- 
siderable. 


How unwise it is for future reputation to prophesy! 


One of the attorneys mentioned later became Justice 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge. In 1786 this young barrister 
wrote a sketch for the first issue of the Pittsburgh Gaz- 
ette. The outlook was rosier to John Scull and Joseph 
Hull, publishers, than that visualized by the diplomat. 
Brackenridge commented prettily upon the contest for su- 
premacy of currents from the Monongahela and Allegheny 
river as either became more swollen than the other at 
the source of the Ohio. 


He was lover of the rivers. He wrote 


The Fish of the Allegheny are harder and firmer than 
those of the Monongahela or Ohio; owing, as is supposed, 
to the greater coldness and purity of the water 


Waste water from mine and mill has relegated such 
descriptions to mere historical references! He went on 


to say ) 


- At the head of the Ohio stands the town of Pittsburgh, 
on an angular piece of ground, the two rivers forming the 
two sides of the angle. Just at the point, stood, when I 
first came to this country, a tree, leaning against which I 

have often overlooked the wave, or, committing my gar- 
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ments to its shade, have bathed in the transparent tide. 
How I regretted its undeserved fate, when the early win- 
ter’s flood tore it from the roots and left the bank bare. 


Pittsburgh then was in Westmoreland county, and 
the inhabitants had to travel to Hannastown, about 30 
miles, to attend court. 


Commenting on transportation from Philadelphia 
costing sixpence for each pound weight the writer in later 
issues of the Pittsburgh Gazette predicted 


However improved the conveyance may be, and by what- 
ever channel, the importation of heavy articles will still 
be expensive. The manufacturing them, therefore, will be- 
come more an object here than elsewhere. 


And it did! 


All the area west of the Alleghenies has contributed 
to the making of the Golden Triangle. 


In 1780 William Crawford, surveyor of Yohogania 
county (claimed by Virginia) wrote in his survey book, 
about a tract of land warranted to Benjamin Johnston, 


Being on the Yohogany river, and to include a bank of 
iron ore. 


This was the first record of iron ore in the territory. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was first to find iron ore in America 
near Jamestown. 


The first attempt at making pig iron west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains was by William Turnbull and Peter 
Marmie, of Philadelphia, who built a furnace and forge 
on Jacob’s Creek in 1790. This was known as the Alli- 
ance Iron Works and was not far from the mouth of 
Jacob’s Creek on the Fayette county side. 


Louis Anastasius Tarascon, a French immigrant, had 
established an extensive business in Philadelphia in 1799. 
He sent Charles Brugiere.and James Berthoud, to Pitts- 
burgh to ascertain whether ships could be built there and 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


sent to the West Indies and Europe. The report was 
favorable and for a time a complete ship yard flourished 
in this inland city, with vessels sailing to far distant ports. 


Some comment on the huge production of coke (coke 
bears the same relationship to bituminous coal that char- 
coal does to wood) which has helped give Pittsburgh its 
economic supremacy must not be overlooked. In the 
bulletin of “Metallurgical Coke,” United States Depart- 
ment of Mines, it is stated 


The first coke in the United States was made on the ground 
in mounds, similar to the burning of charcoal, in 1817, at 
Plumcock, Fayette county, Pennsylvania. The first use of 
coke ovens for the making of coke was in the year 1841, 
where the Fayette Works stands in Fayette county. In 
1859 the successful use of coke as a blast furnace fuel was 
thoroughly demonstrated and thirty ovens were built at the 
Fayette Coke Works. From that time coke manufacture 
increased by leaps and bounds. 


The story of Pittsburgh’s steel industry development 
would fill volumes. Pittsburgh naturally was the center of 
all manufacturing activities west of the Alleghenies from 
the very first. 


A tree of industry, finance, commerce and culture 
with many branches has grown on the triangle where the 
young Brackenridge mourned for that other tree which 
sheltered his clothes when he went swimming. Two 
wide stone and steel bridges span the two rivers from 
that apex. Others carry endless streams of modern traf- 
fic over the three rivers every so many blocks. Sky- 
scrapers reach from the valley bottom almost as high as 
the surrounding bluffs. Tunnels pierce the hillsides. 
Bridges and boulevards stretch out over hill and dale to 
all points of the compass. 


For three decades after the English log cabins arose 
from the smouldering ruins of a French fort it was 4 
place where Scotch-Irish settlers fought against annihila- 
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Pittsburgh 
In the 1760's 
As it probably would have appeared 
from an airplane—if there had 


been airplanes 
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THE STATE-OF ALLEGHENY 


tion. A city grew around the site of the fort for which 
two nations had fought during a war that rocked Europe 
and America—an irregularly laid out city. Its people 
cut their city out of the forests and the rocks and 
wrestled for control of the land with the river floods, 
while the savages from nearby Indian country held main- 
tenance of home and life at a premium. 


The city reached further and further from the apex 
and spilled over the sides along the banks of the three 
rivers, with yellow windows glowing in the darkness from 
the hilltops at night. The free lands of the great bowl 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys attracted thousands 
of men and women, on foot, on horseback or behind 
plodding oxen. Conestoga wagons lumbered over the 
mountains. Pittsburgh was the last supply station before 
plunging into the great west. These people needed plows, 
guns, blankets, horseshoes, axes, crocks. The townspeople 
made these things. 


The “impassible Alleghenies” and contact with the 
Mississippi valley kept Pittsburgh aloof from Pennsyl- 
vania, of which it was a part, for a time. The French 
and Indian war and the Whiskey Rebellion widened the 
breach. It was easier to trade with New Orleans 2,000 
miles away than to ship to Philadelphia only a few hun- 
dred miles distant. Gradually, as its importance as the 
gateway to the west and south grew, the city prepared 
to take its rightful place in Pennsylvania affairs. 


The Republican party was born in Pittsburgh mm 
1856. Its first president, Abraham Lincoln, had the tre- 
menduous job of maintaining the union of states. It 
was not until the Civil War that the “State of Allegheny,” 
as Lincoln called it, successfully challenged the control 
maintained by Philadelphia over the commonwealth. 


Pioneering in clearing forest land for grain growing 
turned to manufacturing in earnest about that time. Be- 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


fore long steam enabled men to speed up the boats on 
the rivers, thresh more grain, plant more land, dig more 
coal, shape more steel. 


The city became an industrial titan, with avenues 
of smoke stacks; furnaces glowed with molten metal; 
mills grew big; Lake Superior iron ore mines were 
requisitioned. There was eoal to be taken from the hills. 
There were rails and pipe to make. The world was 
ealling for glass. Earth’s reservoirs were to be tapped 
for the hidden riches of gas and oil. Bricks, ropes, 
machines and more machines as electricity came to join 
steam in furnishing power, had to be provided. 


Just by way of contrast a glimpse of modern days 
is not out of place. 


Even in economic depression years such as 1932 the 
value of land and buildings in that section of the city 
known as the Golden Triangle, comprising the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd wards, was given at $379,769,420, with Alle- 
gheny county’s real estate value placed at $1,817,967,240. 


Before the Great War the Chamber of Commerce 
proudly boasted that railroads and rivers combined shipped 
an annual tonnage of 175,000,000 tons—twice as great as 
that of New York, London, Marseilles and Liverpool com- 
bined and seven times greater than the traffic through 
the Suez Canal. Even in a year of low economic aver- 
age everywhere such as 1931 the total tonnage was given 
as 108,462,787 tons. 


The list of “largest in the world” industrial plants 
is impressive, including a tube and pipe mill, structural! 
steel, wire manufacturing, glass manufacturing, aluminum 
finishing, electrical appliances, rail mill. 


Making one big city out of the many clustering 
around the forks was not accomplished without argument. 
It still is incomplete. It took a United States Supreme 
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INTANGIBLE “RICHES” 


ee 


Court decision to make Allegheny City (northside) a part 
of Pittsburgh. 


The friction of intense industry combined with the 
fogs of three rivers brought the sobriquet of “The Smoky 
City” and the coining of the word Smog. The smoke- 
stacks, spouting fire at night like miniature volcanos led 
to the graphic simile “Hell with the lid off.” Muckrakers 
found unpleasant things. Parts of the dynamic city even 
yet are ugly. But its hills, valleys and rivers have a 
beauty waiting to be called to life. Industry made wealth 
and wealth brought leisure. The factors which make a 
city great in a spiritual as well as a material sense are 
at work. } 


Here the world brings its best paintings to be judged 
at great exhibits in Carnegie galleries. Here a cultural 
center, with the Gothic architectural masterpiece of the 
University of Pittsburgh Cathedral of Learning, costing 
$10,000,000 and towering over Carnegie Institute and 
other institutions, has been developed. 


Here was the home of Stephen Collins Foster, who 
wrote “Down Upon the Swanee River”; Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Ethelbert Nevin, immortal musicians; 
Henry Clay Frick, Andrew Carnegie, the Mellon brothers, 
giant industrialists, and Mary Roberts Rinehart, novelist. 

Defining the intangible “riches” of the extended 
Golden Triangle Chancellor John Gabbert Bowman, of 
the university, said 

Pittsburgh is the center of wealth and of industry. It is 
a center for the making of steel, glass and machinery. 
Vast tonnage production, in the minds of millions of people, 
is associated with the city. But all of this is only one 
phase of the real Pittsburgh. There is a provincial way of 
thinking here and a provincial way of doing; there is 
courage, daring, speed of action, and honor, out of which 
have come the wealth, the manufacturing, and the tonnage 
production. This spirit was brought here by the pioneers. 
‘Then, under pioneer conditions it grew and grew until it 
became an outstanding quality in the entire district. 
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AN INFLUENTIAL ONE-THIRD 
TOO SELDOM EMPHASIZED 


EW histories of Penn- 

sylvania or of the na- 

tion devote enough at- 
tention to German influence 
in settlement and develop- 
ment. Yet from the begin- 
ning down to the present 
day the German stock form- 
ed at least one-third of the 
population and exercised a 
profound influence on the 
Quaker and Scotch Irish 
commonwealth and on neigh- 
poring states, especially 
those to the south and west. 


American civilization did 
not “enter by the New Eng- 
land door” as some writers 
have it. In point of time 
Virginia was first and in 
point of quiet but lasting in- 
fluence, especially in the 
state, not called the Key- 
stone for naught, and later 
in the great west, the Penn- 
sylvania German was first 
and permanent. The Puritan 
ideals had more publicity, 
because of English origin. 
England was, until the Rev- 
olution, the governing coun- 


(ONE HUNDRED SIXTEEN) 


turlies “Volkerwanderung”’ 

brought Allemanic hordes 
from eastern Asia to middle 
Europe. Colonization of Prussia 
and Silesia followed in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centur- 
ies. In the eighteenth century 
this “Wanderlust” (so strange- 
ly combined with love of home 
and country), sent the Palatines 
and Swiss from the district now 
known as Alsace Lorraine to 
Pennsylvania, there to take 
root, and to build new homes 
for themselves and their chil- 
dren and their children’s chil- 
dren. Their Pietistic background 
was and is a solid foundation 
for civilization’s advancement. 

* He x 


I: THE fourth and fifth cen- 


When William Penn became a 
Quaker he was filled with mis- 
sionary fervor. Following a mis- 
sionary journey to Holland and 
Germany in 1677 he reported 
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“THE-BEEHIVE” 


EE ——————— 


try, and her language be- 
came the language of the 
new world. 


This essay owes much to 
Oscar Kuhns’ “The German 
and Swiss Settlements of 
Colonial Pennsylvania: A 


And I must tell you that 
there is a breathing, hunger- 
ing seeking people, solitarily 
scattered up and down the 
great land of Germany, 
where the Lord hath sent 
me. 





Study of the So-Called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” as well as 
publications of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Society. 


Penn visited Briel in Holland 
and Frankford - on - the - Main, 
Kriegsheim, near Worms, on 
the upper Rhine, and Mulheim- 
on-the-Ruhr. His visit coincided with the great pietistic 
movement when religion went “from the head to the 
heart” and “collegia pietatis”, or meetings for the study 
of the bible—one might call them adult bible classes— 
were held everywhere, in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden and even England. 


In fact some authorities declare that Mennonite (a 
protestant non-resistant sect founded by Menno Simon) 
teachings were the sources of inspiration for the Quaker 
founder, George Fox. William Penn was among kindred 
souls on his visits to the Rhineland. 


After Penn received his grant of land in the new 
world there appeared in London a pamphlet entitled 
“Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania in Amer- 
ica.’ A translation appeared in Amsterdam almost si- 


multaneously. 


Quakers and Mennonites at Kriegsheim read of the 
possessions of the quiet and gentle Englishman who had 
visited them and how under his laws liberty of conscience 
was promised all who should settle in the new colony. 


Francis Daniel Pastorius was perhaps the best edu- 
cated man to immigrate to America. His learning is evi- 
dent in a book he wrote macaronically in Greek, Latin, 
French, Dutch, English, Italian and Spanish called “The 
Beehive.” He compiled it for his children and included 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS | 
proverbs, verse, and comments on many subjects. The 
full title is “Alvearum Apiculae Germanopolitanum Angli- 
canum.” His poetry was mostly doggerel as 


ine tee Reais 





This book seems tall and small, 
Of no esteem at all; 

Yet would I very fain 

That any who doth find 

The same would be so kind 

To send it me again. 


This scholar voiced the outlook of the peace loving 
Palatines with 


After I had sufficiently seen the European provinces and 
countries and the threatening movements of war, and had 
taken to heart the dire changes and disturbances of the 
Fatherland, I was impelled, through a_ special guidance 
from the Almighty, to go to Pennsylvania. 


zs * # 


Memories of the devastating Thirty Years’ War per- 
sisted. The beginning of the German migration, however, 
dates from about 1685 when Louis XIV, of France, feel- 
ing his inability to cope singlehanded with the mighty 
coalition of England, Holland and Germany, determined 
that 


If the soil of the Palatinate was not to furnish supplies 
to the French it should be so wasted that it would at 
least furnish no supplies to the Germans. 


Louis approved the famous order of his war minister, 
Louvois, to “bruler le Palatinat.” The destruction that 
followed was appalling, as so vividly described by the 
English historian, Macaulay. 


* 8 8 


Pastorius became the special agent of the Frankfort 
company and the advance courier of the prospective set- 
tlers of Germantown, arriving in Philadelphia, August 16, 


1683. 
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GERMANTOWN 





On October 6 of the same year, thirteen men and 
their families from Crefeld and Kriegsheim arrived at 
Philadelphia on board the good ship Concord; an appro- 
priate name, indeed, considering how well the “German 
Quakers,’”’ as the Mennonites were called, got along with 
the English Quakers! 


William Penn gave them a colony site (2,750 acres) 
separated from Philadelphia by a stretch of primeval for- 
est broken only by a narrow bridle-path. Pastorius says 
people made a pun on the name of the settlement, call- 
ing in “Armentown,” because of the lack of supplies. He 
said 


It could not be described, nor will it be believed by coming 
generations, in what want and need and with what Chris- 
tian contentment and persistent industry the German town- 
ship started. 


Soon this state of affairs gave way to one of com- 
parative comfort. 


On October 22, 1684, William Streypers (who had 
written to his brother the year before for provisions) 
wrote 


I have been busy and made a brave dwelling-house, and 
under it a cellar fit to live in; and I have so much grain, 
such as Indian corn and buckwheat, that this winter I shall 
be better off than I was last year. 


The same month Cornelius Bom wrote to Rotterdam 


I have here a shop of many kinds of goods and edibles. 
Sometimes I ride out with merchandise, and sometimes 
bring something back, mostly from the Indians, and deal 
with them in many ways ...I1 have no rent or tax or 
excise to pay. I have a cow which gives plenty of milk, 
a horse to ride around; my pigs increase rapidly, so that 
in the summer I had seventeen, where at first I had only 
two. I have many chickens and geese, and a garden, and 
shall next year have an orchard, if I remain well, so that 
my wife and I are in good spirits. 


(ONE HUNDRED NINETEEN) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


At the Mennonite monthly meeting at Thones Kond- 
ers’ house, Pastorius, Dirck Hendricks and the Op den 
Graeff brothers presented the famous petition against 
slavery in 1688, the first instance of the kind in America. 
Benjamin Furley, Penn’s agent in Holland, who directed 
the German migration to America, had looked over the 
Quaker’s Frame of Government for the new province and 
suggested that a prohibition against slavery be included. 
His influence bore fruit at that long ago “German Quak- 
er” meeting. 


This is to ye monthly meeting held at Richard Worrell’s. 
These are the reasons why we are against the traffik of 
men-body, as followeth. Is there any that would be done 
or handled at this manner? viz, to be sold or made a slave 
for all the time of his life? How fearful and faint-heart- 
ed are many on sea, when they see a strange vessel—be- 
ing afraid it should be a Turk, and they should be taken, 
and sold for slaves into Turkey. Now what is this better 
done, as Turks doe? Yea, rather is it worse for them 
which say they are Christians, for we hear that ye most 
part of such negers are brought hitherto against their will 
and consent, and that many of them are stolen. Now tho 
they are black we cannot conceive there is more liberty to 
have them slaves, as it is to have other white ones. There 
is a saying that we shall doe to all men like as we will be 
done ourselves; making no difference of what generation, 
descent or colour they are. And those who steal or rob 
men, and those who buy or purchase them, are they not 
alike? Here is liberty of conscience, which is right and 
reasonable; here ought to be likewise liberty of ye body, 
except of evil-doers, weh is an other case. But to bring 
men hither, or to rob and sell them against their will, 
we stand against. In Europe there are many oppressed for 
conscience sake; and here there are those oppressed wceh 
are of a black colour. And we who know that men must 
not commit adultery—some do commit adultery, in others, 
separating wives from their husbands and giving them to 
others; and some sell the children of these poor creatures 
to other men. Ah! doe consider well this thing, you who 
doe it, if you would be done at this manner? and if it is 
done according to Christianity? You surpass Holland and 
Germany in this thing. This makes an ill report in all 


(ONE HUNDRED TWENTY) 
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MEN-BODY TRAFFIK 





those countries of Europe, where they hear of, that ye 
Quakers doe here handel men as they handel there ye 
cattle. And for that reason some have no mind or inclin- 
ation to come hither. And who shall maintain this your 
cause, or pleid for it? Truly we who cannot do so, ex- 
cept you shall inform us better hereof, viz, that Christians 
have liberty to practise these things. Pray, what thing 
in the world can be done worse towards us, than if men 
should rob or steal us away, and sell us for slaves to 
strange countries; separating husbands from their wives 
and children. Being now this is not done in the manner 
we would be done at therefore we contradict and are 
against this traffik of men-body. And we who profess that 
it is not lawful to steal, must, likewise, avoid to purchase 
such things as are stolen, but rather help to stop this rob- 
bing and stealing if possible. And such men ought to be 
delivered out of ye hands of ye robbers, and set free as 
well as in Europe. Then is Pennsylvania to have a good 
report, instead it hath now a bad one for this sake in 
other countries. Especially whereas ye Europeans are 
desirous to know in what manner ye Quakers doe rule in 
their province—and most of them doe look upon us with 
an envious eye. But if this is done well, what shall we 
say is done evil? 


If once these slaves (wch they say are so wicked and 
stubborn men) should point themselves—fight for theiz 
freedom—and handel their masters and mastresses as they 
did handel them before; will these masters and mastresses 
take the sword at hand and warr against these poor 
slaves, licke, we are able to believe, some will not refuse 
to doe; or have these negers not as much right to fight 
for their freedom, as you have to keep them slaves? 


Now consider well this thing, if it is good or bad? And 
in case you find it to be good to handel these blacks at 
that manner, we desire and require you hereby lovingly 
that you may inform us herein, which at this time never 
was done, viz, that Christians have such a liberty to do 
so. To the end we shall be satisfied in this point, and 
satisfie likewise our good friends and acquaintances on our 

i natif country, to whom it is a terror, or fearful thing that 
men should be handled so in Pennsylvania. 


(ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-ONE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


This is from our meeting at Germantown, held ye 18 
of the 2 month, 1688, to be delivered to the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Richard Worrell’s. 


Garrett hendericks 
derick up de graeff 
Francis daniell Pastorius 
Abraham up Den graef 


This document was duly presented to the “English” 
Quakers who referred it to their quarterly meeting and 
then to the Annual Meeting, which took no action. The 
time was not ripe. 


The Mennonites in this attitude against slavery as 
well as their opposition to war were far ahead of their 
era. 


William Rittinghuysen, in 1690, built the first paper 
mill in the colonies on a Wissahickon creek branch. 


This was the beginning of the story of the Pennsyl- 


vania Germans. The story includes a paper mill to meet 
the thirst for books among these people and a protest 
against slavery! 


Other Palatines floated down the Rhine, passed 
through The Hoofd-poort at Rotterdam, crossed the pi- 
rate-infested and stormy Atlantic and joined the group 
in Germantown within a few years. 


In 1694 Johann Kelpius, a learned man full of vagar- 
ies, piloted a band of mystics from the Palatinate to the 
banks of the Wissahickon to “await the coming of 
Christ.” They crossed the sea in the Santa Maria after 
many hardships. Other odd protestant religious sects 
followed. 


— So ee 


The. attitude of early German Pietist settlers on tak- 
ing governmental responsibility (with the years their 
views changed!) is to be noted in the case of Germantown 


(ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-TWO) 
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SWISS MENNONITES 





which was incorporated as a borough in 1691 but about 
1704 lost its charter because no one was willing to accept 
the various offices. The records of this short-lived muni- 
cipality read like an extract from Irving’s “Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.”’ Even as late as 1795 the Moravian Bishop 
Ettwein deplored the dereliction of 


some of the brethren in Lancaster who had joined a polit- 
ical body called the Democrats and even accepted office 
therein. 


zs: 2 #8 


Along about 1710 the Swiss Mennonite wave of set- 
tlers began. In Holland the Mennonites were free and 
prosperous. In Berne and Zurich they were persecuted 
and exiled. Of all their doctrines, that of refusing to bear 
arms was the most obnoxious to the state, which depend- 
ed on its citizens for defense in time of aggression. The 
Swiss unsuccessfully tried enforced migration, after the 
exiles refused to stay put in the Palatinate. Holland and 
England would not cooperate. 


Eventually the Mennonite brethren of Holland, fi- 
nanced their co-religionists and Switzerland got rid of 
some of its problems. A settlement on Pequea creek, 
Conestoga (later Lancaster county) followed, with Hans 
Herr and Martin Kindig as leaders. 


In Queen Anne’s time a large number of Palatines 
came to England seeking aid to cross to the new world. 
The situation was embarrassing to the government; too 
many foreigners. Three thousand eight hundred were 
sent to Ireland, others to the Carolinas and 3,000 to New 
York. The latter were to manufacture ships’ stores for 
the English government on Governor Robert Hunter’s 
suggestion. The plan didn’t work. Many of them settled 
in the Mohawk territory later. Others made their way 
through the wilderness to the headwaters of the Susque- 
hanna and thence floated down that river to Swatara 


(ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-THREE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Creek, settling in Tulpehocken, now a part of Berks 
county. 


There was an intermittent trickle of German immi- 
grants to Pennsylvania for the next few years. Governor 
William Keith in 1717 expressed alarm at the influx of 
Germans, fearing that the experience of England in the 
time of the Anglo Saxon invaders might be repeated. 


Alarm again was excited by the coming of foreigners 
in 1727 when the Provincial Council adopted a resolution 
to the effect that all masters of vessels importing Germans 
and other foreigners should prepare a list of such per- 
sons, their occupations and place whence they came. Fur- 
ther, all such foreigners should sign a declaration of al- 
legiance and subjection to the king of Great Britain and 
of fidelity to the Proprietary of Pennsylvania. 


Figures compiled from Pennsylvania Archives show 
that from that date until 1775, or the outbreak of the 
Revolution, 68,872 German immigrants had come into 
Pennsylvania. This, of course, does not include those ar- 
riving before 1727. 


These newcomers included Mennonites, Moravians, 
Dunkers, Lutherans, Schwenckfelders, Reformeds (found- 
ed by Zwingli) and other protestant sects. They were 
prolific and raised big families, multiplying rapidly. 


As the lands east of the Susquehanna became taken 
up, the settlers went across the river spreading fan shape 
north, south and west. They made their way into the 
Cumberland valley and down the Shenandoah valley in 
Virginia and toward the “impassible Alleghenies.” 


In fact they spread wherever there was good farming 
land, preferably limestone, the best soil for farming pur- 
poses. 


They had indomitable industry, earnestness, frugality 
and consummate agricultural skill—just the virtues nec- 
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CHRISTOPHER DOCK 


essary for establishing permanent homes in the wilderness. 


But not only did these people make gardens out of 
the wilderness 


Many of the Germantown folks became weavers. 


There was a good use for the product of Rittinghuy- 
sen’s paper mill. 


Christopher Sauer, the Germantown Dunker (a sect 
practicing immersion when baptizing in contradistinction 
to the Mennonites, who sprinkled) printed the first bible 
in America in 1743. It was printed in German. Three 
editions were printed before the first English bible ap- 
peared in Philadelphia in 1782. 


Sauer persuaded his friend, the Mennonite school 
master, Christopher Dock, of Skippack, to write and print 
a description of his unusual method of keeping school. 
Dock refused at first, because he said it would be sinful 
to praise himself. One of his teaching methods was to 
have pupils write letters to each other with the teacher 
as postman. Dock’s somewhat ornate “Schrifften,” fanci- 
ful pictures of birds, flowers, vines from the bible, are the 
delight of antiquarians. Dock completed his book in 1750 
but would not allow it to be printed during his lifetime. 
Finally in 1770 the younger Sauer printed the book, the 
first volume on pedagogy in America. 


Dock also wrote “A Hundred Necessary Rules for 
Children.” Rule 61 reads 


To your fellow scholars show yourself kind and peace- 
able, do not quarrel with them, do not kick them, do not 
soil their clothes with your shoes or with ink, give them 
no nicknames, and behave yourself in every respect toward 
them as you would that they should behave towards you. 


Rule No. 80 might prove embarrassing today 


Do not talk during the sermon, and if others talk to 
you do not answer. -If you are sleepy, stand up a little 
and try to keep it off. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


a A A 


The approach of the French and Indian war alarm: 
ed the Mennonites and they once more feared persecution 
because of their principles against the bearing of arms. 
They sought to fortify themselves by reading of the 
heroic deeds of their ancestors, who had suffered martyr- 
dom from the time of the apostles down to the Swiss 
regime. They asked the Ephrata Community (the only 
Protestant monastery in America) to translate from the 
Dutch, Van Braght’s “Bloedig Tomell” into the German 
“Blutige Schauplatz oder Martyrer Spiegel” (Martyr’s 
Mirror.) It took 15 men headed by the great linguist, 
John Peter Miller, three years to make the largest book 
published in America. This was in 1748. The price was 
about $5.50. The tome was printed in large clear type, 
bound in strong leather and secured with heavy brass 
clasps. It contained 1500 pages and was 10 by 15 inches 
in size. 


During the Revolution, American soldiers, who failed 
to understand the non-resistant viewpoint, seized unsold 
volumes and used the paper for “wads” in their muzzle 
loaders, which were fired at the British and their Hessian 
hirelings. 


The Germans in Pennsylvania often were misunder- 
stood by their English-speaking neighbors. Language and 
customs differed. Even the great Benjamin Franklin, in 
a letter to Peter Collinson in 1753 appears to have con- 
sidered “ignorant” to mean ‘“jonorance of the English 
language.” He added 


Few of their children in the country know English. They 
import many books from Germany, and of the six printing 
houses in the province two are entirely German, two half 
German, half English, and but two are entirely English. 
They have one German newspaper and one half English. 


It is a difficult thing for people of any age or country 
to give a just estimate of another nationality, with whose 
language and customs they are unacquainted. 
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THE ROYAL AMERICANS 


Franklin had his troubles getting these peace loving 
people to furnish supplies for the disasterous Braddock 
expedition. Later Franklin felt more kindly toward the 
Germans—when he understood them better. He got some 
of their business and printed books for them! 


The Pennsylvania German for years got along fam- 
ously with the Indian, although about the time of the 
Pontiac insurrection he bore the brunt of the suffering 
along the frontier. 


Conrad Weiser for many years was the official in- 
terpreter and agent for Pennsylvania among the Indians. 
When the French and Indian war came he raised a bat- 
talion. It was his effort which kept the Six Nations 
friendly to the English during that struggle. 


The Royal American regiment which in 1758 accom- 
panied General John Forbes on that memorable road 
building exploit westward to change the French Fort 
Duquesne to the English Fort Pitt consisted of four bat- 
talions of 1,000 men each—largely Pennsylvania Germans. 
Michael Schlatter, a native of St. Gall, Switzerland, and 
counted the father of the Reformed church in America, 
was chaplain of the regiment. Schlatter came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1746 under the auspices of the Reformed 
Synod of Holland. He held for a time the post equivalent 
to the first superintendent of public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. : 


A part of this same regiment in 1763 was with 
Colonel Henry Bouquet (a Swiss from Canton Vaud) at 
Bushy Run, and shoulder to shoulder with the Scotch 
Highlanders of the Black Watch, helped to keep the road 
open for the westward advance of white civilization during 
this turning point of the Pontiac uprising. 


These soldiers brought home glowing accounts of 
the farming possibilities west of the mountains. | 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


By 1765 there were so many Pennsylvania Germans 
west of the Alleghenies John Herold and others pre-empt- 
ed a tract of 158 acres in Hempfield township, West- 
moreland county, for church and school purposes. They 
ealled it “Good Purpose.” The first schoolmaster and 
Lutheran catechist was Balthaser Meyer. Buildings for 
Zion Lutheran church (Old Harrolds) and schoolhouse 
were completed in 1772, the first church and first school 
west of the Alleghenies. 


The evils of the redemptioner system by which the 
immigrant sold his or her services for a number of years 
in lieu of ship passage fare to the new world were not 
peculiar to the Germans although much has been written 
about it. In the previous century French Huguenots 
called “engages” went to the West Indies under similar 
arrangements. All the colonies except New England prac- 
ticed it. Of course, where a difference of language ex- 
isted fraudulent merchants and unscrupulous ship cap- 
tains could and did take advantage of many an unfor- 
tunate redemptioner, the worst cases occuring after the 
Revolution. 


When the Revolutionary war came along the German 
residents of Pennsylvania were zealous. A love for inde- 
pendence and a hatred for tyranny has ever been a dis- 
tinguishing trait of the Palatine and Swiss. Peter Kalm, 
the Swedish botanist, as far back as 1754, predicted that 
Pennsylvanians had no love for the English and in 30 or 
40 years would be independent. The visitor read the 
trend rightly. 


German regiments and companies, Pennsylvania 
Archives show, were plentiful in all German counties 
after the outbreak of the Revolution. 


In 1772 John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg was pastor 
of a German church at Woodstock, Va. He preached on 
the wrongs of the colonies, ending with 
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Excerpt From Bronz 
in Penn Township, 


On this hilltop the westward advance of civilization in 
America was assured in the most decisive victory ever 
gained by the White Man over the Indian. 


When the French and Indian War ended with the peace 
of February 10, 1763, France ceded Canada and the vast 
territory west of the Allegheny mountains to Great 
Britain. The Indians refused to accept peace. Pontiac, 
chief of the Ottawas, achieved the only approach in all 
history of any unity of action by American Indian tribes. 
Daily a stick from a bundle furnished each tribe was 
broken. When the last rod was snapped a simultaneous 
attack took place. Eight forts fell. Forts Detroit, Niagara 
and Pitt were surrounded. 


General Jeffrey Ambherst, British commander in America, 
sent Colonel Henry Bouquet, a Swiss soldier, who assisted 
General John Forbes build the Great Road in 1758, to 
the relief of Fort Pitt, the gateway to the west. 


Bouquet left Carlisle with 900 soldiers, 340 packhorses 
loaded with flour, some ox wagons and other supplies, 
following Forbes Road through Forts Bedford and Ligonier, 
leaving it a few miles east of this emiinence to traverse 
what later became the Hannastown Road. His forces were 
attacked by 1500 Indians under Chief Guyasuta at Bushy 
Run, immediately west of here, August 5, 1763. Annihila- 
tion seemed certain. After a night of horror on this 
hilltop with the wounded protected by a barricade of bags 
of flour the Indians were routed by stratagem as told in 
Bouquet’s own words on tablets nearby. Bouquet rebuilt 
the Blockhouse at Fort Pitt (Pittsburgh) and pursued the 
Indians into the Ohio wilderness, compelling them to 
release hundreds of white prisoners. 


The war known as Pontiac’s Conspiracy officially ended 
by proclamation of Governor John Penn on December 5, 
1764. Bouquet was made a Brigadier General by King 
George III, of Great Britain, in April, 1765, and trans- 
ferred to Pensacola, Florida. He died there the following 
August. 


The map nearby is a reproduction of a drawing made by 
Bouquet’s own engineer on this site. 





e Tablet at Bushy Run Battlefield Park 


Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania: 
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_ There is a time for all things—a time to preach and a time 
to fight, and that time has now come, 


Thereupon he put off his gown, sah himself in 
Continental uniform and ordered the drums to beat at the 
church door for recruits. 


It is interesting to note that this Pennsylvania Lu- 
theran minister, who became such a close friend of Wash- 
ington, had to receive English Episcopal ordination be- 
fore he was allowed to preach in Virginia. Freedom 
of worship was peculiar to Pennsylvania of all the colo- 
nies. The Germans for this reason as well as their 
dislike for slavery helped save the region west of the 
Alleghenies for Pennsylvania during the boundary dispute 
with Virginia. 


Historians with a penchant for stressing Frame 
shaping events place importance upon the speed with 
which Capt. George Nagel of Reading and other com- 
manders led their Pennsylvania German troops to Boston 
immediately after congress had authorized the raising of 
troops in 1775 and how Pennsylvania German troops 
helped prevent the cutting of the colonies in two by the 
British at the Battle of Long Island. 


Even more significant is the part the Pennsylvania 
Germans played in shaping the destiny of the country 
in 1776. The Pennsylvania assembly, largely controlled 
by the Quakers, refused to take action for setting up a 
new state body under separation from the mother coun- 
try, as did other colonies. Finally on June 18, 1776, the 
first Pennsylvania government at which all classes were 
represented was formed. The Pennsylvania German then 
secured the vote formerly denied him because of birth 
and helped swing the tide toward independence. The old 
assembly later in the summer died of inaction. 


David Rittenhouse, the famous astronomer, entered 
the patriot ranks as an engineer. 
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Michael Hillegas, the Journal of Congress shows, was 
the first treasurer of the United States from 1775 to 


1789. 


If, as Napoleon is supposed to have said, an army 
“travels on its stomach,” it was a Pennsylvania German 
who saw to it that the forces of Washington travelled 
when necessary. Records of Congress, May 30, 1777, say 


Resolved, That Christopher Ludwick be, and is hereby ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Bakers and Director of Baking 
in the army of the United States. 


This native of Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, became a 
successful baker in Philadelphia. At one of the Provincial 
conventions early in the Revolution Gen. Thomas Mifflin 
proposed to open a private subscription for purchase of 
fire arms. There was opposition and Ludwick (Ludwig) 
rose to his feet and in broken English said 


Mr. President, I am but a poor gingerbread baker, but put 
me down for two hundred pounds. 


When a committee of congress notified him of his 
appointment as superintendent of baking for the United 
States forces, it proposed that for every pound of flour 
he should furnish the army with a pound of bread. He 
replied | 

No, gentlemen, I will not accept your commission on such 

terms. I do not wish to grow rich by the war; I have 


money enough, I will furnish 135 pounds of bread for every 
hundred pounds of flour you put into my hands. 


The committee did not know of the increase of weight 
which flour acquires by the addition of water and leaven. 
After the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis, Ludwick baked 
6,000 pounds of bread to supply the needs of the British 
army. 


Rupp in his history tells of an iron tablet made by 
Hanks & Niles, Cincinnati, in 1834, one of the first of its 
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THE MUHLENBERGS 





kind west of the Alleghenies to be placed on a grave. 
The tablet read 


JACOB YODER 
was born in Reading, Pennsylvania 
August 11, 1755 
And was a Soldier in the Revolutionary Army 
in 1777 and 1778; 

He emigrated to the west in 1780, and in May, 
1782, From Fort Redstone, on the 
Monongahela River, 
in the 
First Flat Boat 
that ever descended the Mississippi, 

He landed at New Orleans with a cargo of 
Produce. 

He died April 17, 1832, at his farm in Spencer 
county, Kentucky, and lies here 
interred beneath this tablet. 


Christopher Yoder was one of the many Pennsyl- 
vania German soldiers in the Revolution. Wanderlust 
took him and many others of his blood further west. 
Yoder became the first flat boat “sailor” on the Mississippi 
—a beginning which was to grow to enormous proportions 
with the years as Pittsburgh and the great west grew. 


One of the most prominent Pennsylvania German 
families of early days was the Muhlenberg clan. The 
father was Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg, who married the 
daughter of Conrad Weiser, and who is counted the 
patriarch of the Lutheran church in America. 


One of his sons, Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlen- 
berg became speaker of the first House of Representatives 
of the United States April 1, 1789. 


Illustrative of the Pennsylvania German influence in 
the young nation are these somewhat querulous words of 
John Adams, concerning Frederick and his brother, Peter, 
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These two Germans, who had been long in public affairs 
and in high offices, were the great leaders and oracles of 
the whole German interest in Pennsylvania and the neigh- 
boring states... The Muhlenbergs turned the whole body 
of the Germans, great numbers of the Irish, and many of 
the English, and in this manner introduced the total change 
that followed in both Houses of the Legislature, and in 
all the executive departments of the national government. 
Upon such slender threads did our elections then depend. 


| Note the significance of that last sentence written by 
a participant in events during the formative days of the 
United States! 


Upholding Adams’ appraisal of the German influence 
on the state and nation is Franklin’s comment 


For I remember when they modestly declined inter-med- 
dling with our elections; but now they come in droves and 
carry all before them, except in one or two counties. 


More than half of the Germans in Pennsylvania took 
an active part in the Revolution. However, the conscien- 
tious scruples of the Mennonites, Dunkards, Schwenckfeld- 
ers, Moravians and other sects were respected. There 
was a sharp division in some quarters among the Men- 
nonites themselves relative to paying the special war tax. 
Discussing this question at a meeting in Montgomery 
county Preacher Christian Funk said 


Were Christ here, He would say Give Congress that which 
belongs to Congress and God that which is God’s. 


He was excommunicated ! Mennonites and other non- 
resistant sects generally escaped taking the oath of alle- 
giance (their religion forbade swearing but permitted 
affirming) by payment of fines. These non-combatants 
contributed heavily to the patriotic cause in other ways 
than on the field of battle. The Moravians at Lititz 
and Bethlehem, along with other non-resistant ecommuni- 
ties, furnished hospitalization for the patriotic army. Men- 
nonite grist mill owners furnished food. Dunkards furn- 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


ished horses or clothing. Iron works throughout the 
German counties of Pennsylvania furnished cannon and 
ammunition. 


In 1782 John William Weber, Reformed pastor of the 
Brush Creek settlement in Westmoreland county, estab- 
lished the first religious organization in Pittsburgh, the 
present Smithfield street German Evangelical Protestant 
church. The Jesuit priests had ministered to the French, 
Presbyterian circuit riders had preached to the Scotch 
Irish, but from 1758, when Fort Pitt was established 
until 1782, there was no established church in Pitts- 
burgh—not until a Pennsylvania German gathered the Re- 
formed and Lutheran people to build an organization. 


Franklin’s change of heart in his old age relative to 
the Germans in Pennsylvania is well illustrated by his 
subscription of 200 pounds sterling to a college named for 
him in Lancaster in 1787. Franklin college (later com- 
bined with Marshall college of Mercersburg as Franklin 
and Marshall college) was the 15th college established in 
the United States. It was the first American college in- 
tended exclusively for the education of the youth of Ger- 
man extraction. Gottlieb Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, 
brother of Frederick and Peter, was a noted botanist, and 
one of the founders of the institution. 


It is a far ery from the hymns of Count Zinzendorf 
at Moravian Bethlehem in colonial days to more recent 
times when Paul E. Beck, of Lititz, became first director 
of music for the state of Pennsylvania. But it indicates 
the love of music by the cultured Pennsylvania German; 
not overlooking that the first pipe organs in America 
were built in Lititz by David Tanneberger shortly after 
the close of the Revolution. 


There still are communities, especially in eastern 
counties of the state where there remains a distinct 
ethnical entity with its peculiar religious forms, its own 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


customs and even its own type of figure and countenance. 
The vernacular known as Pennsylvania Dutch (evidently a 
corruption of Deutsch) remains. However, the great ma- 
jority of the descendants of the early Swiss and German 
settlers have been completely assimilated by the Anglo- 
Saxon element of the American stock. Some remained on 
the ancestral farms. More have gone to the larger cities 
and to southern and western states. Wanderlust took many 
a family beyond the Alleghenies to make gardens and to 
build cities on the rolling prairie land of the Mississippi 
bowl and thus to fashion a great nation. These have 
been intermarried with English neighbors, and Anglicized 
their names. There are probably thousands of Americans 
who are unaware of their Pennsylvania German descent. 


The combination of Anglo-Saxon energy, individual 
initiative, power of self-government with the Pennsylvania 
German elements of steadiness, probity and conservatism 
makes for good American citizenship. 


Who’s Who today contains many names of Pennsyl- 
vania German origin in all branches of American activity. 


This chapter has dealt only with the Germanic in- 
fluence in the formative days of the commonwealth and 
the nation. It has tried to show that while Pennsylvania 
owes much to the Quaker and much to the Scotch Irish 
(these two were first to congregate: in cities,) the debt is 
fully as great to the German, who built solidly, first in 
agriculture, then in manufacturing, the professions and 
government. 
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A PENNSYLVANIAN 





1 AM a Pennsylvanian, in heart and 





soul; and whatever can advance the 
interest or promote the glory of my 
good old native State, God bless her! shall ever 
find in me a devoted advocate. | am proud of 
my State; and State pride springs from that 
commendable and natural feeling—that love of 
our native land—which Heaven, for the wisest 


purposes, has implanted in the human breast: 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 


From wanderings on a foreign strand?” 


James Buchanan, during address in Philadelphia 
on Monday, November 8th, 1852, at the 
dinner of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


14 


HE BELONGED TO THE PAST 
AND ALAS, BECAME PRESIDENT 


ENNSYLVANIA has 

had only one president 

of the United States, 
although 54 of its citizens 
have served as members of 
presidents’ cabinets. 


When a mere lad, James 
Buchanan often heard his 
Scotch mother quote Milton, 
Pope, Young, Cowper and 
Thomson, as she went about 
her housework. Perhaps she 
included Shakespeare. His 
autobiography doesn’t say. 
In spite of many useful 
years spent in ably filling 
places of state and national 
trust, a few confused months 
in his old age wrote Mac- 
peth’s “Let ’I dare not’ wait 
upon ‘I would’ ” in the oth- 
erwise brilliant record of the 
bachelor president’s life. 


How much disconsolate- 
ness James Buchanan could 
have saved himself if he 
had achieved his ambition to 
sit on the United States Su- 
preme Court bench or if he 
had remained the country 
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EORGE WASHINGTON 
was serving his first 
term as president when 

James Buchanan was born April 
23, 1791, in an unpretentious 
house at Stony Batter on the 
eastern slope of the Appala- 
chians in Franklin county, 
where his farmer-merchant 
Scotch-Irish father successfully 
conducted a country store. This 
store was a source of supplies 
for settlers in the central por- 
tion of the state. 


Franklin county historians in- 
sist that Buchanan’s mother 
tied a bell about the baby’s 
neck to prevent his being lost 
in the rocks and bushes of the 
nearby mountains. While his 
mother’s schooling was scanty 
that she was of a literary turn 
of mind is certain, for Buchan- 
an himself says so. She was 
a busy woman with a large 
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STUDIES LAW 





’squire, or the notable diplo- 
mat, instead of accepting 
the presidency in his old 
age! His character was un- 
sullied, his integrity ac- 
knowledged, his ability pro- 
nounced. 


This summary of Buchan- 
an’s life admits its indebted- 
ness to the several biogra- 
phies of the 15th president, 
compilations of his letters by 
James Basset Moore and the 
Lancaster County Historical 
Society, to histories of Lan- 
caster and Franklin counties 
and Dr. J. H. Dubbs’ “His- 
tory of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College” and to Beard’s 
“Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion.” (Note—It was Dr. 
Dubbs—‘“Katy,” the under- 
graduates at F. & M. af- 
fectionately called him—who 
taught history as I have 
tried to write it.) 


family to look after but not 
too busy to give her children a 
taste of the better things in 
books. 


Buchanan’s account of his 
own education was 


After having received a tolerably 
good English education, I studied 
the Latin and Greek languages 
at a school in Mercersburg. I 
was sent to Dickinson College in 
the fall of 1807, where I entered 
the junior class. The college was 
in a wretched condition, and 1 
have often regretted that I had 
not been sent to some other 
institution. 


This regret may have been 
influenced by threats of expul- 
sion for disorderly conduct. The 
college authorities finally per- 
mitted him to graduate, but he 
was refused highest honor 








placement, although entitled to it because of scholarly 
attainments. He was then only 18 years old. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1812 at Lancaster, 
always considered a center for legal lights and at the 
time the largest inland city in the United States. 


As a law student in the office of James Hopkins in 
Lancaster Buchanan says of himself 


I studied law and nothing but law, or what was essentially 
connected with it...... I almost every evening took a 
lonely walk, and embodied the ideas I had acquired during 
the day in my own language. 


Confused as to his political beliefs he opposed the War 
of 1812 as a Federalist, but volunteered to defend Balti- 
more, after the British burned the capitol at Washington, 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


although never called for active service. In 1815 he de- 
clared in a speech that the war had been 


glorious in the highest degree to the American character, 
put disgraceful in the extreme to the administration. 


Buchanan served as a member of the Pennsylvania 
state legislature. As an assemblyman in October, 1814 he 
made a fiery address on the question of the defense of 
Philadelphia, opposing conscription and declaring that pa- 
triotic volunteers would take care of the needs of the 
moment. Other members of assembly suggested he ought 
to become a Democrat. He was undecided. He gained 
reputation and lucrative fees for that period as a lawyer. 
His father had urged that it was better 


to be an eminent lawyer than to be part lawyer and part 
politician. 


A tragedy aided the decision. 


Buchanan had definitely determined to withdraw from 
politics in 1819. He was engaged to be married to Anne 
C. Coleman, the daughter of Robert Coleman, of the fam- 
ily which helped develop the first iron mines at Cornwall, 
Lebanon county. The Colemans then lived in the recently 
incorporated city of Lancaster. 


-There was tragic misunderstanding. 


The complete story may never be known as Buchanan 
ordered a number of papers that would have thrown some 
light on it destroyed. The executors of his estate carried 
out his will without disturbing a single seal. Per- 
haps the most reliable tradition having to do with 
the blasting of this romance is that Buchanan met a wom- 
an and her daughter, whom he knew, enroute home by 
train from Philadelphia, where he had attended court. 
The future president extended them the courtesies due 
to women travelling alone from a gentleman whom they 
knew. Upon arrival at the station at Lancaster, finding 
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“A DREARY BLANK” 


that no one had come to meet the women, Buchanan felt 
obliged to escort them to their home. The brother of 
Miss Coleman was on the train and saw the three in 
animated conversation and later saw them leave the depot 
together. After Buchanan had bidden the women good- 
night he went to his home, bathed, changed his clothes 
and ate his supper. He decided it was then too late to 
visit his fiance as he had planned. He was tired and 
sleepy after the difficult day in Philadelphia and went 
to bed. The next day he was refused admittance to the 
Coleman home. Mutual friends soon informed him that 
the Coleman family had planned a trip abroad. 


Whatever the cause of the misunderstanding, it is 
known that Buchanan was repeatedly denied admittance 
to the Coleman house. He wrote letters to the girl, but 
they were returned unopened. 


Her strange and sudden death, while on a visit to 
Philadelphia, within a fortnight after the engagement 
was broken, furnished material for more gossip. 


Young Buchanan wrote to her father. This letter, 
too, was returned unopened. It is virtually the only one 
pertaining to this chapter in his life which has been 
preserved. 


James Buchanan to Robert Coleman, Esq., 
Lancaster, December 10, 1819. 
My Dear Sir: 


You have lost a child, a dear, dear child. I have lost the 
only earthly object of my affection, without whom life now 
presents to me a dreary blank. My prospects are all cut 
off, and I feel that my happiness will be buried with her in 
the grave. It is now no time for explanation, but the time 
will come when you will discover that she, as well as I, 
have been much abused. God forgive the authors of it. My 
feelings of resentment against them, whoever they may be, 
are buried in the dust. I have now one request to make, 
and for the love of God‘and of your dear, departed daugh- 
ter whom I love infinitely more than any other human be- 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


ing could love, deny me not. Afford me the melancholy 
pleasure of seeing her body before its interment. I would 
not for the world be denied this request. 


I might make another, but from the misrepresentations 

which must have been made to you 1 am almost afraid. I 

would like to follow her remains to the grave as a mourner. 

I would like to convince the world, and I hope yet to con- 

| vince you, that she was infinitely dearer to me than life. i 

| I may sustain the shock of her death, but I feel that hap- : 

piness has fled from me forever. The prayer which I make 

| to God without ceasing is that I may yet be able to show 

, my veneration for the memory of my dear departed saint i 

. by my respect and attachment for her surviving friends. 

May heaven bless you, and enable you to bear the shock 
with the fortitude of a Christian. 


I am, forever, your sincere and grateful friend, 
James Buchanan. 
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It was chiefly to divert his mind from this unhappy 
affair that young Buchanan failed to heed his father’s 
advice. He entered politics in earnest by gaining election 
to congress, representing Lancaster, York and Dauphin 


counties. ; 


On this decision hung important changes in the his- 
tory of the United States. 


Buchanan’s first speech in congress was made in Jan- 
uary, 1822, sustaining the administration of President 
James Monroe, and of Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, 
in particular, with reference to a military establishment. 


ee ae 


This administration was known as the “era of good 
feeling.” However, President Monroe’s veto, in May, of 
a bill imposing tolls for the support of the Cumberland 
-- road, for which Buchanan had voted, produced a strong 
effect upon his constitutional views, and he began to per- 
ceive the dividing line between the Federal and State 
powers. 


Buchanan remained in the House of Representatives 
ten years—during Monroe’s second term, through the ad- 
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THE-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





ministration of John Quincy Adams, and during the first 
two years of Andrew Jackson’s administration. In De- 
cember, 1829, he became chairman of the Judiciary com- 
mittee of the House. During Adams’ term the friends of 
the administration began to take the name of National 
Republicans, (afterwards Whig) while the opposing party 
assumed the name of Democrats. Buchanan was one of 
the leaders of the opposition in the House. 


*x* * 


However conservative Buchanan may have become in 
his later years he was a friend of progress, whatever the 
odds to be overcome, as is indicated in a stump speech 
he made during gubernatorial campaign days when estab- 
lishment of a public school system in Pennsylvania was a 
mooted question, a decade of years before its adoption in 
1834. 


To Governor George Wolfe goes the honor of estab- 
lishing the public school system in this state, although his 
predecessor, Governor John Andrew Shulze, was a man 
of culture whose messages contained most urgent appeals 
for legislation designed to put within the reach of all the 
advantages of an education. The eloquence of Thaddeus 
Stevens, a Whig, helped to save the law for popular edu- 
cation. 


Buchanan’s speech, 10 years earlier, shows where he 
stood. He said 


If ever the passion of envy could be excused a man am- 
bitious of true glory, he might almost be justified in envy- 
ing the fame of that favored individual, whoever he may 
be, whom Providence intends to make the instrument in 
establishing common schools throughout this Commonwealth. 
His task will be arduous. He will have many difficulties 
and many prejudices to overcome; but his fame will exceed 
even that of the great Clinton in the same proportion 
that mind is superior to matter. While the one has erected 
a frail memorial, which like everything human, must decay 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


and perish, the other will raise a monument which shall 
flourish in immortal youth, and endure while the human soul 
shall continue to exist. “Ages unborn and nations yet be- 
hind shall bless his memory.” 


The Clinton mentioned was Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, of New York, father of the Erie canal project. 
Buchanan read aright the future in this instance. Wolfe, 
a Democrat, was defeated for a second term owing in 
great part to the divisions in his party on the school ques- 
tion, by Joseph Ritner, a Whig, who was, however, friend- 
ly to the public schools. But Wolfe’s name is a mounment 
“in immortal youth” as the founder of Pennsylvania’s 
splendid public schools. 


* *« * 


Buchanan, while in Congress, warmly espoused the 
cause of General Jackson, including the fight on the United 
States bank, and by inference, at least, approving of the 
President’s prompt suppression of South Carolina’s Fed- 
eral law nullification ideas. Buchanan was not compelled 
to take an active position against the doctrines of his 
friend, John C. Calhoun, ardent nullificationist, for Jackson 
offered him the post of minister plenipotentiary to St. 
Petersburg. 


In a letter to his brother, Edward, in 1832, Buchanan 
tells of travelling over the first ‘railroad in England from 
Liverpool to Manchester at the terrific speed of an hour 
and one half for the 30 miles. His letter, which was 
written from London, describes Westminster Abbey as 
of historic interest but as a 


place of worship, however, damp and uncomfortable. 
Later he described Nicholas of Russia as a man of 
calm despotism, but still a despot. 


Buchanan asked his brother to forward his letters 
to their mother, who then was living at the home of her 
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BEGOMES SENATOR 





son-in-law, Rev. Robert Henry, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Greensburg, Pa. 


The aged woman died at her son-in-law’s home on 
May 14, 1833. Her grand-son, James Buchanan Henry, 
later became secretary to his illustrious uncle. 


The eccentric way of carrying his head, always tilted 
to one side, because one of his blue eyes was near-sighted 
and the other far-sighted; his strange little topknot and 
his somewhat cold and aloof bearing did not detract from 
his distinguished appearance at the Russian capital. He 
was tall and stately. He had grace and tact—estimable 
qualities for a diplomat. 


Buchanan negotiated a commercial treaty with Russia 
while in St. Petersburg, securing to the United States im- 
portant privileges in the Baltic and the Black Sea. In 
August, 1833, he left St. Petersburg, spent a short time 
in Paris and London and reached home in November. The 
next year he was appointed one of the commissioners on 
the part of Pennsylvania to arrange with commissioners 
from New Jersey concerning the use of the waters of the 
Delaware river. 


Buchanan received a seat in the United States senate 
by the vote of the Pennsylvania legislature in 1834, to fill 
a vacancy caused by the retirement of William Wilkins, 
of Pittsburgh, who, in turn took Buchanan’s place as am- 
bassador to Russia. 


The Jacksonian policy of depositing government funds 
in private banks brought on speculation, resulting in the 
paralyzing panic of 1837. President Martin Van Buren 
and his friends, including Buchanan, after a three years’ 
fight with congress, succeeded in establishing an “inde- 
pendent treasury.” 


In 1839 Buchanan refused to take the post of attor- 
ney general in Van Buren’s cabinet, preferring to remain 
in the senate. 7 RENTS 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Everything was “fair in politics” in those days and 
a grand clamor was raised against Buchanan, on the 
ground that he had argued in the senate in his speech 
of January 22, 1840, (on the Independent Treasury Bill in 
reply to Senator Henry Clay) in favor of paying the 
American laborer but ten cents a day. 


As a matter of fact Buchanan’s speech said no such 
thing. Later, during his presidential campaign, the story 
developed considerably. The “Ten-cent Jemmy” or 
“Jimmy” nickname, which still is heard occasionally, had 
its origin then. 


Buchanan’s January 22 speech was a masterly dis- 
cussion of banks and banking and a severe arraignment of 
“worthless paper money.” He said 


...and these miserable shinplasters, where are they? Af- 
ter the revulsion of 1837, laborers were glad to obtain em- 
ployment on any terms; and they often received it upon the 
express condition that they should accept this worthless 
trash in payment. Sir, an entire suppression of all bank 
notes of a lower denomination than the value of one week’s 
wages of the laboring man is absolutely necessary for his 
protection. He ought always to receive his wages in gold 
and silver. Of all men on earth, the laborer is most in- 
terested in having a sound and stable currency......--- 

If, therefore, you should in some degree, reduce the 
nominal price paid for labor, by reducing the amount of 
your bank issues within reasonable and safe limits, and 
establishing a metallic basis for your paper circulation, 
would this injure the laborer? Certainly not, because the 
prices of all the necessaries and comforts of life are re- 
duced in the same proportion, and he will be able to pur- 
chase more of them for one dollar in a sound state of the 
currency, than he could have done in the days of extrava- 
gant expansion for a dollar and a quarter. 


Buchanan’s speech was twisted around by the oppo- 
sition and wild interpretations of it were made in the 
senate lobby and even on the senate floor. This is evident 
from Buchanan’s remarks made in the senate on March 
3 in reply to Senator John Davis, of Massachusetts. . 
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“WICKED NONSENSE” 
Nn ee  ———————eee— 


I have been denounced as the enemy of the laboring 
men, and have been charged with a desire to reduce his 
wages and depress his condition to that of the degraded 
crafts of European despotisms. Sentiments have been 
attributed to me which I never uttered, and which my 
soul abhors. I repeat what I declared in that speech, 
that if I could believe for a moment that the Independent 
Treasury Bill would prove injurious to the laboring man, 
it should meet my unqualified opposition. 


A few days later, March 6, Senator Buchanan again 
referred to Davis charges, declaring that his speech had 
been deliberately misinterpreted and his plea for “hard” 
money made to mean the three or four farthings metal 
money paid the laboring men in Holland and other Euro- 


_ pean countries. 


In July, 1844, the Newark, N. J. Morning Post printed 
a letter from Buchanan to S. G. Arnold, on this subject. 


The newspaper prefaced the letter by denouncing the 
statement of a Poughkeepsie blacksmith as 


a gross and infamous falsehood; and feeling that one of 
our most eminent citizens ought not to be thus shamefully 
traduced by a common blackguard without exposure we 
addressed a line to Mr. Buchanan .. . If it (the reply) 
should, by chance, fall under the notice of any of the 
Whigs who cheered the insulting falsehood, we shall not 
envy them their feelings. 


The dignified senator from Pennsylvania, who was 
being talked about as the Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent, emphatically refuted the ‘wicked nonsense’ with 


You inform me that a certain Mr. Van Wagener, of Pough- 
keepsie, in the course of his remarks before a political 
meeting at your place, stated that in one of my speeches 
before the Senate in 1840, I had said: ‘Mechanics and 
working men in this country had too much wages, that 
they had meat for breakfast, meat for dinner and meat 
for supper, that in Russia the same class only had meat 
once in two or three months, and that they were fat and 
sleek and happy; that mechanics in this country were as 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


well fed as gentlemen, and even had servants, working 
girls in their families!’ 


If you had not informed me that ‘these remarks seemed 
to be received with great approbation by the meeting,’ I 
should not have supposed that an audience could be found 
in the United States which would, for a moment, believe 
that any senator not a candidate for Bedlam, could have 
justly exposed himself to the contempt and abhorrence of 
all mankind by uttering such wicked nonsense .. . SO far 
from having ever said or thought anything to the prejudice 
of mechanics, one of my nearest and dearest relatives, 
upon my urgent advice, was bound an apprentice to a 
trade and is at the present moment a mechanic: and this 
was a matter of choice, not necessity. 


Buchanan withdrew his name as a candidate for 
president, then, but in a little more than a decade when 
he became the successful nominee the insidious propa- 
ganda continued to attack him and firmly fastened on 
him a nickname which has lasted to this day. 


As secretary of state in the cabinet of President 
James K. Polk, Buchanan was active in settling the Ore- 
gon boundary dispute with Great Britain, which ended 
with the extension of the northern boundary of the Louisi- 
ana purchase along the 49th parallel to Puget Sound. He 
heartily approved of the annexation of Texas and the 
ensuing Mexican war which gave the United States addi- 
tional territory looking toward slavery. 


In all American history there are few such revelations 
of the inside workings of war and diplomacy as come to 
light in Polk’s Diary, edited by George Bancroft. Although 
Polk has been accused of forcing the war on Mexico for 
purposes of territorial aggrandizement, his Diary would 
indicate that but for his resistance to Buchanan and 
others in his cabinet Mexico would have disappeared as a 
nation. On September 7, 1847, Polk wrote in his Diary 
relative to the price to pay for the cession of New Mexico 
and the Californias 
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POLK’S DIARY 


SK 


Mr. Buchanan suggested that this sum should be reduced 
from 30 to 15 millions, and that the cession of the right 
of passage through the Isthmus of lower, as well as upper 
California and New Mexico should be made a “Sine qua 
non”. He suggested also that the line should run on the 
parallel of 31 degrees or 31 degrees, 30 minutes of North 
Latitude from the Rio Grande to the Gulf of California, 
instead of on the parallel of 32 degrees which Mr. Trist 
had been authorized to accept. 


Nicholas P. Trist was named by Polk to negotiate 
with Mexico for peace. On November 9 Polk made this 
entry 


Mr. Buchanan spoke today in an unsettled tone, and said 
I must take one of two courses in my next message: viz. 
to designate the part of Mexican territory which we in- 
tended to hold as an indemnity, or to occupy all Mexico by 
a largely increased force and subdue the country and prom- 
ise protection to the inhabitants. He said he would express 
no opinion between these two plans; but after the des- 
patches which were expected from the army were received 
he would do so. 


Polk then went on to explain that his own views 
were to keep on with the war, holding all the country 
already conquered, including the Californias and New 
Mexico, and if the war was protracted by Mexico addi- 
tional territory might be seized as an indemnity. Polk 
ends the notation for the day with 


His change of opinion will not alter my views; I am fixed 
in my course, and I think all the Cabinet expect Mr. 
Buchanan still concur with me, and he may yet do so. 


On November 18 Polk’s Diary again comments on the 
subject 


I requested Mr. Buchanan to prepare a paragraph for the 
message to the effect that failing to obtain a peace, we 
should continue to occupy Mexico with our troops, and 
encourage and protect the friends of peace in Mexico to 
establish and maintain a republican government, able and 
willing to make peace. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


i  — 


In Mr. Buchanan’s draft, he stated in that event that “we 
must fulfill that destiny which Providence may have in 
store for both countries.” 


I thought this would be too indefinite and that it would 
be avoiding my constitutional responsibility. I preferred to 
state in substance that we should, in that event, take the 
measure of our indemnity into our own hands and dictate 
our own terms to Mexico. 


Once more on November 23 Polk discusses the mat- 
ter with 


Mr. Buchanan still preferred his own draft, and so did Mr. 
Walker, (Robert J. Walker, of Tennessee, was secretary of 
the treasury) the latter avowing as a reason that he was 
for taking the whole of Mexico, if necessary, and thought 
the construction placed on Mr. Buchanan’s draft by a large 
majority of the people would be that it looked to that ob- 
ject. I replied that 1 was not prepared to go to that ex- 
tent, and furthermore, that I did not desire that anything I 
said in the message should be so obscure as to give rise 
to doubt or discussion as to what my true meaning was. 


In a long letter to the Democratic Citizens of the 
City and County of Philadelphia on December 17, ex- 
pressing regret at inability to attend a mass meeting 
there Buchanan discussed the Mexican situation. He 
declared that 


Mexico had for many years endured the very worst Gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. Under the name of a 
Republic, it was in fact an ever-changing despotism; but 
without either the disposition or the power to protect the 
right of peaceable and well-disposed citizens. 


He explained in some detail that the war 


has not been prosecuted for conquest ... Our free insti- 
tutions forbid that we should subject nations to our 
arbitrary sway. ... If they come within our power, we 


must bestow upon them the same blessings of liberty and 
law, which we ourselves enjoy. 


And then, toward the end of the communication, 
Buchanan used the same phrase to which Polk objected 
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WANTED TO BE JUSTICE 





should the military factions in Mexico still persist in 
waging upon us a fruitless war, then we must fulfill the 
destiny which Providence may have in store for both 
countries. 


While this was going on a Whig congressman from 
Illinois, named Abraham Lincoln, on the floor of the 
House, criticized President Polk for “he knows not where 
he is”. 

This congressman, discussing the Mexican war, de- 
clared that any people, or even a majority of any portion 
of a people had a right to 


shake off the existing government and form a new one. 


The inconsistency between this attitude toward the 
governing principles of the Union and Lincoln’s war on 
the south a few years later can only be explained by the 
course of events. Polk’s secretary of state later became 
president and held to the letter of the law on the same 
principle Lincoln laid down when in congress. When Lin- 
coln became president the situation had reached the 
breaking point and academic consistency was shattered 
by the chaos of civil war. 


Polk’s message did not contain the offending sentence 
drafted by Buchanan, and, as all the world knows, Mexico 
was not annexed, although upper California and New Mex- 
ico were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. 


About this time Buchanan made an effort to secure 
an appointment to the United States Supreme Court bench, 
but President Polk did not agree. Fate decreed other 
than a tranquil jurist’s career for Buchanan. 


For a few years Buchanan was a private citizen in 
Lancaster. Until 1848 he lived in bachelor apartments on 
East King street. Wheatland, a fine country home pur- 
chased from W. M. Meredith, who was secretary of the 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 





treasury in,President Zachary Taylor’s cabinet, became 
Buchanan’s home the following year. 


Buchanan heard that Meredith regretted having sold 
the property and wrote to him advising that if he wished 
to reconsider the sale the purchaser was willing. However, 
Wheatland remained in Buchanan’s possession. 


Buchanan’s national prominence brought him much 
mail. He wrote in 1851. 


I now receive about 50 letters a day. Last Saturday there 
were 69 and the cry is ‘still they come.’ I labor day and 
night. 


In a letter to a friend he said 


The birds are now singing around the house and we are 

enjoying the luxury of a fine day in the opening spring. 

He loved the outdoors. The mountains of Cove Gap 
over which he roamed in his boyhood had implanted this 
love. His life at this time is reminiscent of the principal 
character in the Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. Members 
of his cabinet, afterward, behind his back but not dis- 
respectfully, called him “the ’squire”’. 


In 1852 at the Democratic convention in Baltimore 
Buchanan was defeated for the presidential nomination on 
the fourth day by Franklin Pierce. 


Buchanan contributed $50 when Lancaster County 
Academy (later purchased by Franklin College) was 
founded. He established a scholarship at Marshall College, 
(named for John Marshall, fourth chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States and father of Ameri- 
can Constitutional law) which was founded in 1836 at 
Mercersburg. His influence had much to do with the 
marriage of the youthful “Sir Marshall” and the some- 
what venerable “Lady Franklin”. (Franklin College was 
founded at Lancaster in 1787 and named for Benjamin 
Franklin). Buchanan drew up the papers for the combin- 
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SELECTS COLLEGE SITE 


ing of Marshall and Franklin Colleges in 1853. He served 
as president of the board of trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College from its inception. 


In 1853 he was described as looking older than his 
62 years and was said to be noted for his courtesy to the 
college boys he chanced to meet on the street. Buchanan 
greeted them “like princes of the blood”. 


Buchanan took an active interest in the college which 
he had helped to organize and gave one thousand dollars 
to the fund of $25,000 raised for the erection of new 
buildings. Several sites were suggested. One was in the 
eastern end of the city near the county jail. Buchanan 
said 

I do not think the best location for a literary institution is 

between the court-house and the jail. 


The highest ground in Lancaster was chosen, not 
far from Wheatland, and at the laying of the cornerstone, 
Dr. Henry Harbaugh, pastor of the Reformed church, said 


Thank God! the college stands higher than the jail. 
Education must be lifted up and let crime sink to the 
lowest depths. 


Buchanan secured the election of Rev. B. Keenen, a 
worthy Roman Catholic clergyman, to the board of 
trustees, believing that the college should represent all 
classes of the community. For this election there was a 
precedent inasmuch as a Roman Catholic clergyman was 
a member of the board of Franklin College as early as 
1787. The “Know Nothing’ movement was raging like 
wild fire in many sections of the country about this time 
and the reverend gentleman resigned his position. But 
there were many virulent articles in the newspapers of 
the day. 


During the troubled administration of President 
Pierce, Buchanan was minister to Great Britain. His 
friends in Lancaster gave him a public dinner before he 
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sailed. He expressed his regret at being compelled to 
break his associations with such good neighbors. 


While in England Buchanan was the favorite foreign 
minister at the Court of St. James. He was given the 
degree of Civil Law at Oxford at the same time that the 
poet Alfred Tennyson was honored. His ward and niece, 
Harriet Lane, a handsome blonde of 20 summers, presided 
most acceptably over the social features of his activities 
in London. She was dignified, graceful, clever and an 
engaging talker. Miss Lane became Buchanan’s ward as 
an orphan at nine years of age. She was the daughter of 
his deceased sister, Jane B. Lane. 


Buchanan’s inclination to listen to the ambitious 
overtures of the politically powerful aristocrats of the 
South led him into signing the Ostend Manifesto with 
Pierre Soule, United States Minister to Spain, and John 
Y. Mason, United States Minister to France. The three 
ministers, meeting at Ostend, Belgium, issued a manifesto 
which declared that if Spain would not sell Cuba, the 
United States would take it by force. Buchanan was 
believed to have been the originator of the move, which 
palpably curried favor with the Southern politicians then 
in control of the United States government. Nothing 
came of it, except more bitterness between the North 
and the South. 


The Democratic national convention was held in Cin- 
cinnati in 1856. 


The bloody upheavels and quarrels over the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill did not involve the minister 
to England. He became the logical candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for president. This time Buchanan 
easily outdistanced President Pierce who sought to be 
renominated. Pierce, Stephen A. Douglas, and Lewis 
Cass, were the other possibilities, but in the 17 ballots 
Buchanan always led. The Southern planting aristocracy 
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wrote the platform of the party, thus giving the North the 
candidate and holding for itself the policy of government, 
as it had for quite a number of years. John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky, was the vice presidential nominee. 


When Buchanan was nominated on June 3, the Frank- 
lin and Marshall College boys became intensely excited. 
A company of them rushed across the fields to be the 
first to break the news to him. In the race William A. 
Duncan, afterward a member of congress, is said to have 
won the prize. Soon a goodly crowd of citizens had gath- 
ered on the lawn at Wheatland. Buchanan said 

Yesterday I should have made a longer speech; but I 

must now remember that I am the representative of the 

Cincinnati Platform, and to that document I must refer you 

for a declaration of my principles. 

Opposition newspapers made much of this statement, 
pointing out that the Cincinnati platform was strongly 
tariff for revenue only and pro-slavery, two factors 
repugnant to many northerners. 


At the college commencement address on July ak 
W. W. Davis delivered the Marshall Oration. The graduate 
took for his subject “The Decline of Political Integrity” 
and denounced the conduct of Congressman P. S. Brooks, 
of South Carolina, who had recently committed a violent 
assault on Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. 


Buchanan afterwards told the young man that he 
looked on the dark side of the picture, and that though 
Brooks had been inconsiderate, his act had not been 
without serious provocation. 


This was another choice morsel for the opposition 
newspapers. 


Among the interesting campaign literature of the 
day was a pamphlet entitled “Short Answers to Reckless 
Fabrications against the Democratic Candidate for Presi- 
dent, James Buchanan,” published by William Rice of 
Philadelphia in 1856. 
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The pamphlet quoted from Greeley’s New York 
Tribune 


The charge that Mr. Buchanan has advocated a reduction 
of laboring men’s wages to ten cents per day, has but a 
very partial support in fact. He certainly never made any 
such proposition directly or indirectly, nor anything, which 
he understood to have that effect. 


The pamphlet also printed an extract from a speech 
by Hon. C. J. Faulkner, of Virginia, at a ratification meet- 
ing held in Washington in 1856 


It would be quite an entertaining sight to see one of those 
advocates of the bank rags of 1839 and 1840... seek 
to insult the intelligence of such men as these (the labor- 
ers) by the cry of “Ten-cent Jemmy.” (sic) I see that 
some of our leading Democratic editors are gravely 
occupied in vindicating Mr. Buchanan from this “ten cent 
and low wages” calumny. It is all waste time. ... I 
have not met with a laboring man of ordinary intelligence 
in my district who does not understand the origin of this 
story about “low wages and ten cents”, who cannot tell 
you how the lie was gotten up. ... They know that the 
very speech from which they pretend to derive this mis- 
representation, is one of the noblest vindications of the 
rights and interests of the laboring man. 


But the nickname stuck, even to this day. 


Publication of a large folio in color by J. F. Reigart 
done in 1856 by the Philadelphia lithographer, L. N. 
Rosenthal, and entitled “A View of the Country Residence 
of the Honorable James Buchanan at Wheatland, near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania,” today is pointed to as an 
example of the beginning of American lithography. It was 
popular during the campaign. The residence at Wheatland 
is seen through dozens of trees and the background is a 
forest. The reproduction made by Carl W. Drepperd in 
his “Early American Prints” includes a small portrait of 
the candidate holding a manuscript. | 
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Considering this period of history it is necessary to 
discount in a large measure the prejudices which crowded 
into the contemporaneous records. It was a period when 
a successful political career implied a knowledge of fenc- 
ing, the use of pistols, or at the very least, a strong 
right arm, and the ability to drink considerable whiskey 
without showing any ill effects. Buchanan’s life story does 
not include much of this. There is enough authority to 
determine that he was, like many other prominent men 
of his time, a connoisseur of good whiskey. It is said 
that he left a standing order with a Lancaster county 
distillery to ship a barrel of a certain brand of whiskey 
at regular intervals to friends he made at the English 
court. 


Cartoons of the presidential campaign of 1856 were 
villifying to the point of incitement to murder. The 
country was approaching a period of general violence and 
gave evidence of it in a reign of universal hate born of 
misunderstanding and jealousy. 


Ex-president Millard Fillmore was the candidate of 
the American, as the Whig party was called. John C. 
Fremont, frontiersman, was supported by the newly- 
formed Republican party, to which were attached many 
of the Whigs and Free Soilers. The fight was intensely 
bitter in the border states. 


John W. Burgess, internationally known historian, 
as a boy was an eye witness to a fatal encounter between 
Whig and Democratic partisans in his native Tennessee. 
A Whig orator of unusual ability at hurling invective was 
extolling Fillmore and denouncing Buchanan. In the midst 
of the flight of oratory a party of Democrats on horseback 
rode into the place, singing 

Buchanan eats the watermelon, 
But Fillmore eats the rind; 


Buchanan is way before 
And Fillmore is way behind. 
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A noted rowdy led the Democrats. He had decorated 
his horse’s head with the antlers of a buck covered with 
flowing ribbons of red, white and blue. He sprang from 
his horse and approaching the rickety bench on which the 
orator stood, denounced him as a liar and a slanderer. 
The Whig struck the man with his fist. The Democrat 
fired a revolver. The ball missed its mark and killed 
another man. The Whig drew a bowie knife from his coat 
sleeve as the Democrat attempted to fire again, sheathing 
the weapon in the latter’s breast. The Democrat fell dead. 


In another border state—Illinois—the fight was just 
as intense. One of the campaign speakers was a tall 
country lawyer, who wore a stovepipe hat which made 
him seem taller, a long linen duster which made him look 
longer, and who carried a little satchel and a faded 
brownish green umbrella which led Carl Sandburg to say 


he looked as though he came from somewhere and was 
going somewhere. 


It was Abraham Lincoln, on the stump for the 
Republican party. He asked his audience what was the 
issue and answered 


Simply this, Shall slavery be allowed to extend into 
United States territories now legally free? Buchanan 
says it shall, and Fremont says it shall not. That is the 
naked issue and the whole of it. 


After everything could be said, his advice to the 
voter was 


If he shall really think that slavery ought to be extended, 


let him go to Buchanan; if he thinks it ought not, let him 
go to Fremont. 


Lincoln told Henry Rankin, a law student in his 
office, that 


There is practically as much chance of electing God 


Almighty President of the United States at this time, as 
Millard Fillmore. . 
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THE CAMPAIGN KEYSTONE 


Lincoln told another of his audiences 


See how it works. If a southern man aspires to be Presi- 
dent, they choke him down constantly, in order that the 
glittering prize of the Presidency may be held up on 
southern terms to the greedy eyes of northern ambition. 
With this they tempt us and break in upon us. 


Pennsylvania, Buchanan’s home state, was the key- 
stone then as usual. The New York Times and the 
Evening Post reported that $150,000 was sent into the 
state from the slaveholding states; that August Belmont 
of New York had contributed $50,000; and that other 
Wall street bankers and brokers, afraid of the rumblings 
of disunion, disorder, and damage to business from dis- 
union, raised still another hundred thousand dollars. 


“Very nearly $500,000” was spent by the Democrats, 
the New York Times estimated, while the Republican 
expenses were somewhat less. Facts enough were pub- 
lished and generally known to show that moving behind 
the political contest in Pennsylvania were business and 
property interests to which a victory in that state was 
worth money. 


A political news writer of the day described Lancaster, 
the home of the Democratic candidate for president, as 
filled with 


plenty of patriotism, native whiskey, roses, small taverns, 
queer old streets, large Pennsylvania horses, stage coaches, 
strawberries and pretty girls. 


Many Pennsylvanians, already leaning toward the 
Free Soilers and a protective tariff, yet shouted for 
“Jimmy Buck-annon”, the native son. William F. Packer, 
who soon thereafter became an anti-slavery governor of 
the state, had labored for the nomination of Buchanan 
at the national Democratic convention in Cincinnati. The 
Keystone Club of Philadelphia, worked the native son 
idea for all it was worth, campaigning picturesquely for 
“Old Buck’. 


(ONE HUNDRED: FIFTY-SEVEN) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


To offset the “native son” plea, a few weeks before 
election, (10th mo. 1856), John Greenleaf Whittier, Quak- 
er poet and ardent supporter of the “Black Republican”, 
Fremont, rhymed some advice “To Pennsylvania”. He 
sang to the voters of the “nrayer-founded” state 


Across thy Alleghanian chain, 

With groanings from a land of pain, 
The west-wind finds its way; 

Wild-wailing from Missouri’s flood 

The crying of thy children’s blood 
Is in thy ears to-day! 


Then let thy virtue match the crime, 
Rise to a level with the time; 
And, if a son of thine 
Betray or tempt thee, Brutus-like 
For Fatherland and Freedom strike 
As justice gives the sign. 

Although Lancaster county had several of the stations 
of the underground railroad and was a hotbed of aboli- 
tionist sympathizers, it gave its home candidate a nice 
vote. This may have been due to some extent to the work 
of Hiram S. Swarr, who was Democratic county chairman 
beginning in 1853 and, as a reward, during Buchanan’s 
administration, became postmaster at Lancaster. 


* * * 4 


Stories at the time of Buchanan’s philanthropy need 
not be attributed to campaign propaganda. There is 
nothing overdrawn about his saying “God help the poor 
tonight”, as he looked out of a window during a snow 
storm, and then sending a sum of money to the mayor 
of Lancaster to be spent for fuel for the poor. Fact is 
he had established a $4,000 fund to help widows and 
orphans and ordered his name withheld. 


His friends were not slow in calling attention to the 
donation of $500 which Buchanan sent to Mayor W. J. 
Howard, of Pittsburgh, following a fire which put 1200 


(ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT) 
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HIS GREAT OBJECTIVE 


buildings in ruins, made many families homeless and 
entailed a loss of ten million dollars on Thursday, April 
10, 1845. It was the largest individual gift. 


* * * 


Buchanan did not receive the majority of the popular 
vote. 


The 31 states gave him 1,838,169 votes; Fremont, 
1,341,264, and Fillmore, 874,534. The electoral vote was 
Buchanan, 174; Fremont, 114, and Fillmore, 8. 


Pennsylvania’s 27 electoral votes went to Buchanan, 
the “native son”, by a popular vote of 230,686 to Fre- 
mont’s 203,534 and Fillmore’s 26,337. Whittier’s poem 
probably was read, but not heeded quite enough. 


Buchanan got the vote of all the southern states 
with Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana and 
California to boot. However, the swing of the Whigs and 
Free Soldiers over to the newly formed Republican party 
in the north had begun. 


In an address to the citizens of Lancaster just before 
he left to assume the duties of president, Buchanan 
declared that his great objective would be 


to destroy any sectional party, whether in the north or 
in the south, and to restore national and fraternal feeling 
between the different sections. 


Buchanan was Lancaster’s leading citizen. The whole 
populace, headed by the mayor and councilmen, marched 
to the railroad station with him on that cold, blustery 
March 2. The fencibles were out in full force as a 
military escort. The church bells were rung jubilantly. 
All of the Lancaster Intelligencer’s local news for this 
week, was, of course, devoted to Buchanan. 


A special car had been prepared for his journey to 
Washington by rail. The windows of this car were in 


(ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


colors that represented familiar scenes of and about 
Wheatland. 


Packed away in his baggage was a suit which he 
later wore for his inauguration. Thirty-one stars, repre- 
senting the states of the union, with a keystone in the 
center, were embroidered within the lining to symbolize 
his dream of unity and cohesion. 


Discussing the bitter presidential campaign Buchanan 
said in his inaugural address 


when the people proclaimed their will the tempest at once 
subsided and all was calm. 


Alas, it was the calm before the real storm. 


Buchanan became president at a time when serious 
and perplexing problems were waiting to be solved. 


He was 66 years old—the oldest president except 
William Henry Harrison, that the country has had. 


He belonged to the older school of statesmen. 
The times had run ahead of him. 


3 28 te 


The impatient horses of secession were straining at 
the bits. The driver of the national chariot was accustomed 
to the gentler steeds of compromise. 


* ne * 


The “Squatter Sovereignty” and “Bleeding Kansas” 
happenings had become dark blots on American history 
pages. Naturally Buchanan would favor the interests of 
those who had elevated him to power. He approved of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, which nullified the Missouri Com- 
promise and permitted territories to decide for themselves 
whether to apply for statehood with or without slavery. 
The validity of the Dred Scott lower court decision was 
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THE DREDD SCOTT CASE 


before the Supreme Court of the United States at his 
inauguration. He said in his inaugural address 


to their decision * * * I shall cheerfully submit 


When the decision was announced shortly thereafter 
Senator William H. Seward charged that Ex-president 
Franklin K. Pierce, President Buchanan and Chief Justice 
Roger Brooke Taney had entered into a deliberate con- 
spiracy to hang the millstone of slavery on the neck of 
the people of Kansas. 


True enough, Justice John Catron, of Tennessee, 13 
days before the inauguration wrote Buchanan that the 
constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise line would 
be decided in the famous Dred Scott decision. He asked 
Buchanan to write Justice Robert C. Grier, of Pennsyl- 
vania, stating how necessary it was to 


settle the agitation by an affirmative decision of the 
Supreme Court, the one way or the other. 


Buchanan wrote Grier. 


Nine days before the inauguration Grier replied, 
acknowledging the receipt of the communication and 
giving a history of the Dred Scott case and saying that 
the Missouri Compromise line would be declared invalid. 
The Justice concluded 

Though contrary to our usual practice, we have thought . 


it due to you to state in candor and confidence the real 
state of the matter. 


Yhe Supreme Court could have said, “Whatever was 
the status of Scott in the upper Louisianan territory 
while he was there, he was restored to bondage on his 
return to slave soil and is now a slave.’’ But the court 
went further. It declared the Missouri Compromise, 
which had placed all territory below the southern border 
of Missouri as slave and all north as free, was null and 
void: that Congress could not constitutionally abolish 
slavery in the territories. 


(ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-ONE) 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


ee aad 


In all fairness to Buchanan’s memory in this aboli- 
tionist civilization it is well to note that the charge of 
deliberate conspiracy on the part of slavocracy falls flat 
when the papers of Justice John McLean, of Ohio, 
are examined. McLean had ambitions for the presidency. 
He tried to get the Republicans to nominate him in 1856 
and got 196 votes. 


He made another effort four years later. He had 
announced to his associates on the Supreme Court bench 
that if the vexatious issue of the Missouri Compromise 
was avoided he would file a dissenting opinion in the 
nature of a stump speech maintaining the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the territories—good Re- 
publican doctrine. 


Coupled with McLean’s stiff insistence was that of 
Justice James M. Wayne, of Georgia, who threatened to 
announce pro-slavery doctrines in a dissenting opinion if 
the court did not fairly face the issue. 


Buchanan knew what the decision would be when he 
made his inaugural address, but it was really the ambi- 
tions and passions of both political parties within the 
Supreme Court which was responsible for the judicial 
opinion, and not a conspiracy. 7 


Buchanan, however, feared the threats of secession 
which already were being voiced by fire-eating South- 
erners. He declared to Congress that Kansas was as 
much a slave state as South Carolina or Georgia, after 
slave-holders armed with guns had forced a slave consti- 
tution on Kansas at the adoption of the Lecompton paper. 


Congress did not agree and Kansas was not admitted as. 


a state until 1861. It came in as a free state. So did 
Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. 


* ce * * 


Buchanan’s failure to quell domestic troubles has 
covered over his success in causing the English govern- 
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THE PANIC OF 1857 


ment to abandon its alleged right to search American 
ships—a claim, the attempted enforcement of which 
caused the War of 1812. 


His views on taxation were sound enough. He 
declared in his inaugural address. 


It is beyond question a true principle that no more revenue 
ought to be collected from the people than necessary to 
defray the expenses of a wise, economical and efficient 
government. 


Industrial panic burst over the country, spreading 
distress among business men and free laborers during 
Buchanan’s administration. This followed the tariff re- 
duction laws in 1857. Wildcat bank notes from the west 
and south flooded the country. The failure of the Ohio 
Life and Trust company of Cincinnati for seven million 
dollars started the financial panic. There were 5,123 
bankruptcies in the United States and Canada with lia- 
bilities of almost 300 million dollars. 


Forty thousand workmen out of jobs marched the 
streets of New York and planted at the City Hall doors 
banners reading “Hunger Is a Sharp Thorn” and “We 
Want Work.” Agitators and crowds at street meetings 
threatened to raid the banks in Wall Street and the 
subtreasury vaults holding $20,000,000 of gold and silver 
coin; squads of fifty soldiers and fifty marines were 
detailed to guard the Government cash reserves. In 
Chicago 20,000 men were out of jobs durings the winter; 
the city council reduced the wages of street cleaners 
from seventy-five cents to fifty cents a day so the city 
money could be spread to larger numbers of hungry 
families. 


The agricultural regions of the western prairies, 
however, were prosperous. 


Senator Douglas sought to introduce legislation in 
congress looking toward a railroad to the Pacific. Presi- 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


dent Buchanan and his powerful southern planter friends 
were interested in breaking Douglas and driving him out 
of politics because he refused to vote for a slave-state 
constitution for Kansas, and had split the Democratic 
party with his claims and evidence that the Kansas 
election was a fraud. 


Douglas had told President Buchanan 
I have bought a through ticket, and checked my baggage. 


Buchanan vetoed the Homestead bill. The farmers 
and mechanics of the north regarded the national domain 
as their own inheritance. Buchanan’s veto angered them 
against this bit of presidential independence. 


His middle of the road attitude on slavery alienated 
many of his followers on both sides of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 


\ 


a 2 = a8 


In view of Buchanan’s diplomatic work in Russia and 
England it is fitting that an event of considerable impor- 
tance to the United States and Europe should have 
happened during his administration. 


Cyrus W. Field at Trinity Bay on board the U. S. 
Steamship Niagara, on August 5, 1858 notified Buch- 
anan, then at Bedford Springs, that the Atlantic telegraph 
cable was joined in mid-ocean July 29th and he might 
expect a message from Queen Victoria when the two 
ends were connected with the land line. The message from 
the Queen did not come until August 16th. She wired 
the President that the cable 


will prove an additional link between the nations whose 


friendship is founded upon their common interest and 
reciprocal esteem. 


Buchanan, by this time in Washington, replied at 
once reciprocating congratulations with 
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OIL DISCOVERED 





It is a triumph more glorious, because more useful, than 
was ever won by the conqueror on the field of battle. 


The commercial success of Field’s feat was early 
demonstrated, but it soon became impaired and communi- 
cation ceased in September of that year. The “War of 
the Brothers” intervened. A new cable was laid in 1868. 


The great silver mining industry of Nevada was 
begun in 1859 by the discovery of the Comstock lode. 


Petroleum was discovered in Pennsylvania near Titus- 
ville, August 28, 1859. It was incidental, of course, so 
far as Buchanan personally was concerned, but when 
Colonel E. L. Drake struck oil in that 69 foot well on 
that late August day, a dramatic moment in history was 
enacted. 


Neither Buchanan nor Lincoln, nor probably anyone 
else, imagined in those days that within the space of 
three generations a new industry — oil— would sweep 
around the globe. Civilization was to be revolutionized 
industrially. Oil was to hasten the Machine Age, anni- 
hilate space, carry man into the skies. Mankind, lined up 
behind an agrarian south and an industrial north, was 
to wound itself over the question of keeping a few black 
men in shackles, while a gigantic natural slave, began to 
spout untold billions to be added to the wealth of the 
world. 

& * * cd 


Meanwhile the irrepressible conflict between two 
modes of thought and living, between the high tariff 
industrial north and the tariff for revenue only agricul- 
tural south was seething. The fanaticism of abolitionists, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the famous John Brown raid in 
1859 were sparks that started the conflagration. The time 
had passed for pacification. Futilely Buchanan strove 
against the flame of dissension. 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


However, his administration was not all governmental 
trouble and turmoil. His staunch integrity is best demon- 
strated by two incidents. 


During Buchanan’s administration the revenue cut- 
ter “Harriet Lane’, named in honor of his niece, an 
uncrowned queen, was sent to Washington. 


Howell Cobb, of Georgia, secretary of the treasury, 
seized the opportunity to invite all the public officials 
and many prominent citizens in Washington to an excur- 
sion on this recent and handsome addition to the revenue 
marine. The trip down the Potomac proved a brilliant 
success. 


After it was all over, Buchanan, who did not go, 
desired to know who was to foot the bill. The Secretary 
was somewhat embarrassed when informed that it must 
not be paid from the Treasury, but that, he, the President, 
would, if necessary, draw his own check for the amount. 


Cobb managed the matter without taking it from 
public funds. | 


A Franklin county admirer sent a barrel of whiskey 
to Washington as a gift for the President. The gift was 
accepted, but soon thereafter the resident of Buchanan’s 
native country was agreeably surprised by receiving a 
package containing $75. 


President Buchanan liked to pay his own way. 


Another incident of Buchanan’s administration was 
the visit of the Prince of Wales Albert Edward, afterward 
King Edward VII, of England, to the White House, while 
in America in 1860. President Buchanan took the young 
prince to Mount Vernon and the great-grandson of 
George III planted a tree beside the grave of George 
Washington. Harriet Lane, mistress of the White House 
for her uncle, had been a favorite in court and diplomatic 
circles while Buchanan was minister to England. The 
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OLD PUBLIC FUNCTIONARY 





visiting prince renewed his contact with her charm, good 
taste and diplomacy. Years afterward (Queen Victoria 
lived until 1901), when he became king at the age of 
60, the American woman was an especially invited guest 
at his Coronation Ceremony. 


* *£ j¥« # 


Whatever may have been Buchanan’s shortcomings in 
dealing with the troublesome slavery question, he was 
consistent. In his inaugural address he set forth his 
policy which he continued until the end of his term. 


The whole Territorial question being thus settled upon the 
principle of popular sovereignty—a principle as ancient as 
free government itself—everything of a practical nature 
has been decided. 


The onus rested upon Congress and it was for him 
to carry out the laws which Congress had made on the 
subject. There was no option in his case. He did what 
the Constitution required him to do. 


In his third annual message he discussed sectional 
hatred and strife. This was shortly after the bloody 
occurrences at Harper’s Ferry. 


Let me implore my countrymen, North and South, to 
cultivate the ancient feeling of mutual forbearance and 
goodwill toward each other and strive to allay the demon 
spirit of sectional hatred and strife now alive in the land. 


This advice proceeds from the heart of an old public 
functionary whose service commenced in the last genera- 
tion, among the wise and conservative statesmen of that 
day, now nearly all passed away, and whose first and 
dearest wish is to leave his country tranquil, prosperous, 
united, and powerful. 


This “old public functionary” thought that he could 
settle the bitter differences of opinion by edict. He 
longed for the old days of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
when compromise still was possible, and hoped that the 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


re ——— 


present question like others threatening in the past 
would be 3 


volcanoes burnt out, and on the lava and ashes and squalid 
scoria of old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheer- 
ing vine and the sustaining corn. 


The legislation of his administration was in the hands 
of the pro-slavery party, and the President’s conduct in 
enforcing the laws formulated by Congress made it appear 
as though he endorsed such policies. 


In his fourth annual message he said 


It is with great satisfaction I communicate the fact that 
since the date of my last annual message not a single 
slave has been imported into the United States in violation 
of the laws prohibiting the African slave trade. 


His messages teem with conciliatory measures; but 
he did object to the interference of unsympathetic aboli- 
tionists in the affairs of other states. 


He was outspoken in his demands for conciliation, 
declaring 


The long continued and intemperate interference of the 
Northern people with the question of slavery in the South- 
ern States has at last produced its natural effects. The 
different sections of the Union are now arrayed against 
each other, and the time has arrived, so much dreaded 
by the Father of his Country, when hostile geographical 
parties have been formed. * * * 


How easy it would be for the American people to settle 
the slavery question forever and to restore peace and 
harmony to this distracted country! They, and they alone, 
can do it. All that is necessary to accomplish the object, 
and all for which the slave States have ever contended, is 
to be let alone and permitted to manage their domestic 
institutions in their own way. As sovereign States, they, 
and they alone, are responsible before God and the world 
for the slavery existing among them. For this the people 
of the North are not more responsible and have no more 
right to interfere than with similar institutions in Russia 
or in Brazil. . 
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THE RAIL SPLITTER 


er 


Again referring to the President’s responsibility. and 
duty in the premises, he said 
After all, he is no more than the Chief Executive of the 


Government. His province is not to make but to execute 
laws. 


He proposed an “explanatory amendment” of the 
Constitution on the subject of slavery. 


This was a month after Abraham Lincoln, the Repub- 
lican, had been elected president. 


A split up of the Democratic party had occurred. The 
Whigs also were weakened. 


The rail splitter, who had made a famous speech para- 
phrasing St. Mark that a house divided against itself 
could not stand and that America would become all slave 
or all free, was on his way to the White House. 


The cartoonists of the period were merciless. 


Drepperd has reproduced some of the caricatures Louis 
H. Stephens did for “Vanity Fair” (1859-64), dealing 
with Buchanan and Lincoln. Some of them were bitter 
and harsh. “Vanity Fair” was a little known but much 
alive humorous publication of the time. Buchanan is 
pictured as a “curious bulb”, a toad, a comet, a meer- 
schaum pipe, a jack-in-the-box, and a gas fixture. On 
November 13, 1860, Lincoln is pictured as a surgeon, 
ready to perform a wonderful operation—that of separ- 
ating the political Siamese Twins, President Buchanan 
and James Gordon Bennett. The latter was publisher 
of the New York Herald. 


oa * * * 


Spending his usual summer vacation at Bedford 
Springs earlier in the year Buchanan discussed religion 
with the Reverend Doctor William M. Paxton, of New 
York city, another guest at the mountain resort. The 
President said he proposed to make a public profession 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


—— EEE 


upon his retirement from the Presidential chair. When 
urged to take the step at once, his reply was, with deep 
feeling 


I must delay for the honor of religion. If I were to join 
the church now, they would say hypocrite from Maine to 
Georgia. 


After his return to Lancaster in the spring of 1861 
he affiliated with the First Presbyterian church there. 


Dr. Paxton is authority for the statement that 
Buchanan liked many hymns, but that Manoah by Francis 
Joseph Haydn, with words by William Cowper, was his 
favorite. It is entirely probable, in view of Buchanan’s 
harassed presidential years, that he may, as the doctor 
said, have accepted for himself “Light Shining Through 
the Dark’”’. 


God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
With blessing on your head. 

Judge not the Lord, by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face. 


# * * * 


In Washington, that winter between November and 
March—1860-1861, when it rained or snowed the un- 
paved streets of the uncouth city swam in mud. When 
they were dry the wintry winds swept clouds of dust up 
and down the thoroughfares—a physical condition that 
typified the mental atmosphere. The air was thick with 
gossip and opinion. President Buchanan was distraught. 
His advisers were at loggerheads. 
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A CONFUSED MONTH 


nen 


Shortly after South Carolina’s ordinance of secession 
of December 20, 1860, Buchanan sent a special message 
to Congress in which he said 


no State has a right by its own act to secede from the 
Union or throw off its federal obligations at pleasure > Pie 
the Union must and shall be preserved by all constitutional 
means. 


But he declared it was the duty of Congress 


to devote yourself to the question how this can be 
accomplished in peace. All other questions, when compared 
to this, sink into insignificance. The present time is no time 
for palliations. Action, prompt action, is required. A 
delay in Congress to prescribe or to recommend a distinct 
and practical proposition for conciliation may drive us 
to a point from which it will be almost impossible to 
recede. 


He wanted to save the Union without war. 


He called for a national day of prayer to avert 
bloodshed. | 


He refrained from sending reinforcements to Major 
Anderson, commanding the forts in Charleston Harbor, 
to avoid furnishing a pretext for war on the part of South 


Carolina. 
* * * 


The ungovernable horses of secession had taken the 
bits between their teeth and bolted. The driver of the 
national chariot, instead of pulling on the reins, tried to 
stop the run-aways by edicts. 


He * * 


January, 1861, perhaps was the most confused month 
in all the history of the United States. 


“Colored news” prevailed in the newspapers north 
and south. Southern newspapers printed stories of riots 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


and bloodshed in New England factories. However, the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Banner said 


The big heart of the people is still in the Union. Less 
than a hundred thousand politicians are endeavoring to 
destroy the liberties and usurp the rights of more than 
thirty millions of people. If the people permit it, they 
deserve the horrors of civil war which will ensue. 


The Northern newspapers were more venomous. The 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago Tribune wired 
on January 3 that President Buchanan had met with his 
cabinet the day before, and, 


The row recommenced. The President, like a pusillanimous 
coward, refused to take sides, and, shaken like an aspen 
leaf, entreated them not to quarrel, and offered them 
some old whiskey—his unfailing remedy. The old man has 
become little better than a sot. He keeps saturated with 
Monongahela whiskey. He drinks to drown remorse and 
stupefy his brain as he staggers along with the treasonable 
gang who have possession of him. 


The next day was the one set apart by the President 
for fasting, prayer, and humiliation. Services were con- 
ducted in nearly all churches in the northern states. The 
Springfield correspondent of the Chicago paper wired 


Mr. Lincoln attended church today, in obedience to the 
Presidential proclamation, and it is to be presumed that in 
his prayers Mr. Buchanan’s backbone was not forgotten. 


The Atlantic Monthly’s leading article that January 
said 2 


Washington is the Elysium of oddities, the Limbo of 
absurdities, an imbroglio of ludicrous absurdities. Planned 
on a scale of surpassing grandeur, its architectural execu- 
tion is almost contemptible. The houses are low, the 
rents high; the hacks are black, the horses white; the 
Squares are triangles, except that of the Capitol, which 
is oval. It has a Monument that will never be finished, 
a Capitol that is to have a dome, a Scientific Institute 
which does nothing but report the rise and fall of the 
thermometer. In spite of the labors of the Smithsonian 
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VACCILLATION 





Institute it has no particular weather; it rains, hails, 
snows, blows, freezes, and melts in Washington, all in the 
space of twenty-four hours. The men are fine-looking, the 
“women homely. The latter have plain faces, but magnificent 
busts and graceful figures. The former have an imposing 
presence and an empty pocket, a great name and a small 
conscience. 


The times were at sixes and sevens. 
The picture remains blurred even today. 
Buchanan wanted no blood-letting. 


His attempts to prevent it appeared timorous. 


Secretary of War John B. Floyd, of Virginia, had 
almost persuaded Buchanan to command Major Anderson 
to have his troops return from Fort Sumpter to Fort 
Moultrie, which had been abandoned because of its 
insecurity. The steamer, Star of the West, was fired on in 
Charleston harbor on January 9. 


Horace Greeley, a great editor, and Henry Ward 
Beecher, a great preacher, said, “Let the seceding states 
depart in peace.” 


Thurlow Weed, Republican politician, and Stephen A. 
Douglas, Democratic politician, sought a compromise. 


Senators Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, and 
Salmon Chase, of Ohio, were for immediate and uncondi- 
tional coercion. 


Buchanan’s cabinet began to crumble. His advisers 
continued to wrangle among themselves. 


Vaccillation reigned supreme. 


Buchanan, perhaps, was unwise in keeping in office 
for a time those whom he knew were for secession. 
However, he promptly moved Jeremiah S. Black, of Penn- 
sylvania, from the attorney-generalship to the secretary 
of state portfolio in his cabinet when Lewis Cass, of 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Michigan, resigned, and made Edwin M. Stanton, attorney 
general. These two stalwarts upheld Federal power within 
the confused circle of Buchanan’s authority during the 
last few months of his presidency. 


Cass had resigned because he could not reconcile 
himself to staying in the cabinet of a president who 
would not take stern action in stamping out secession. 
It was Black who had prepared and supported that part 
of the President’s message relating to the South and 
secession. However, upon his transfer to the post of 
secretary of state he became a strong defender of the 
Union. Floyd and Cobb, and Jacob Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi, secretary of the interior, after serving the South as 
far as they were able in their official capacities, resigned 
to continue the work of disunion in their respective states. 
Joseph Holt was named secretary of war and John A. 
Dix, of New York, secretary of the treasury. These were 
all strong Union men, and under their influence the 
attitude of the administration was radically changed. 


Dix is remembered for his famous message to the 
treasury agent in New Orleans, commanding him to take 
charge of the revenue cutter at that port, and ending with 
the order 


If any man attempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot. 


The work of the new cabinet, which, it is to be noted, 
after all, was appointed by Buchanan, increased confidence 
in the government throughout the free states, and 
strengthened the sentiment in favor of maintaining the 


Union. 
* * * * 


The story is told that Black, after serving a short 
time on the cabinet, had gone to Buchanan and told him 
he would have to resign because of financial difficulties. 
The President asked how,much it would take to tide him 
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THE PROPER MOVE 





over. Black named the amount and Buchanan turned over 
that much, taking Black’s note and saying 


I could not dispense with my secretary of state. 


When Black was prepared to liquidate the debt some 
years afterward Buchanan carefully questioned him as 
to his financial ability to do this. When reassured Buch- 
anan turned to his desk to compute the interest. Black 
rapidly did the same and filled in a check. When he 
handed it to Buchanan, the President examined it and said, 
“It is ten cents too little.’ Black reached in his pocket 
and handed over the dime. Thus the sobriquet of ‘“Ten- 
cent Jimmy” again was appropriate. 


* * of ve 


As one after the other of the southern states seceded 
during that fateful winter and spring of 1861, the presi- 
dent was called upon by the House of Representatives 
to explain 


The reasons that have induced him to assemble so large 
a number of troops in this city, and why they are kept 
here; and whether he has any information of a conspiracy 
upon the part of any portion of the citizens of this country 
to seize upon the capital and prevent the inauguration of 
the President-elect. 


In his reply Buchanan declared 


These troops were ordered here to act as a posse comitatus, 
in strict subordination to the civil authority, for the 
purpose of preserving peace and order in the city of 
Washington, should this be necessary before or at the 
period of the inauguration of the President-elect. 


He admitted he had no proof of a secret organization 
which proposed to seize the capital. It was a time of 
high excitement. Buchanan, at least, did the proper 
thing, we now know. We agree at this distance with his 
stand 


Had I refused to adopt this precautionary measure, and 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 





evil consequences, which many good men at the time 
apprehended, had followed, I should never have forgiven 
myself. 


The day of the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln 
came, March 4, 1861. An eyewitness gives this description 


Near noon I found myself a member of the motley 
crowd gathered about the side-entrance to Willard’s 
Hotel. Soon an open barouche drove up, and the only 
occupant stepped out. A large, heavy awkward-moving 
man, far advanced in years, short and thin gray hair, 
fullface, plentifully seamed and wrinkled, head curiously 
inclined to the left shoulder, a low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
silk hat, and immense white cravat like a poultice, thrusting 
the old-fashioned standing collar up to the ears, dressed 
in black throughout, with swallowtail coat not of the 
newest style. It was President Buchanan, calling to take 
his successor to the Capitol. In a few minutes he reap- 
peared, with Mr. Lincoln on his arm; the two took seats 
side by side, and the carriage rolled away. 


On the Capitol steps platform, Senator Douglas 
relieved his old time political rival, A. Lincoln, visibly 
embarrassed, of his high silk hat. Buchanan heard the 
inaugural address which included the firm 


In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. * * * You 
have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the govern- 
ment; while I shall have a most solemn one to ‘preserve, 
protect and defend it.’ 


Then the aged bachelor bade his successor farewell 
at the White House, saying (so he told a Lancaster 
audience later) 


If you are as happy, my dear sir, on entering this house, 
as I am in leaving it, and returning home, you are the 


happiest man in this country. 


Bidding farewell at the Washington depot to his 
postmaster general, Horatio King, he expressed his great 
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PREJUDICE 


relief that his administration had closed without blood- 
shed. 


ne * * * 


Years afterward, James Buchanan Henry, his faithful 
ward and private secretary (Blood is thicker than water) 
said 

Mr. Buchanan, to the day of his death, expressed to me 

his abiding conviction that the American people would in 

due time, come to regard his course as the only one which 

at that time promised any hope of saving the Nation from 

a bloody and devastating war, and would recognize the 

integrity and wisdom of his course in administering the 

Government for the good of the whole people, whether 

North or South. His conviction on this point was so 

genuine that he looked forward serenely to the future, 

and never seemed to entertain a misgiving or a doubt. 


Prejudice has colored much of the comment on 
Buchanan’s administration. 


Buchanan’s own book attempted to show that the 
Civil War had its origin in the intense antagonisms 
begotten by the mutual recriminations of abolitionists 
and fire-eaters. 


The collection of papers edited by John Bassett 
Moore gives the bare documentary facts for the reader 
to digest. 


W. U. Hensel’s speeches and writings ignore whatever 
faults Buchanan may have had. The same is true of 
“histories” by Lancaster and Franklin County writers. 
George Ticknor Curtis wrote a very laudatory biography. 
He held that Buchanan was almost universally misunder- 
stood. Horatio King wrote a rather dispassionate survey 
of Buchanan’s administration called “Turning on the 
Light.” Rushmore C. Horton attempted a similar chore. 


Usually reviews of the administrations of the several 
presidents put Buchanan at the bottom as weakest. John 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Sergeant Wise in his “Recollections of 13 Presidents” says 
Buchanan was a 


weak, vacillating, hysterical old man, with whom every- 
body, friend and foe alike, at last lost patience. 


Most of these comments were made too soon after 
the events. 


Time is needed for a proper appraisement. ‘Who 
Rules America?” (1934) by John McConaughy, is kindly. 
The author shows that back of the ideals of Washington, 
back of the passionate democracy of the much maligned 
Aaron Burr, back of Jefferson, back of Lincoln, back of 
all great figures, has lurked the figure of greed ready to 
smash through and rob the people. It is a scathing 
indictment of portions of American history. When the 
writer comes to Buchanan he says 


President James Buchanan, a Pennsylvanian, an honest 
man, and a good Constitutional lawyer, refused to take 
any steps toward a coercion of the seceding States, because 
he held that he had no Constitutional authority. The laws 
of the Union were supreme in those States as long as they 
remained in the Union. When they seceded as they had a 
right to do, those laws no longer applied. . . . The plain 
truth, which is visible through much of the propaganda 
of those fateful months before the storm broke, was that 
the tariff wolves of Pennsylvania and New England saw 
their fat sheep escaping, and they did not intend to suffer 
such a loss. 
wee 


Buchanan’s neighbors and “back home” folks had 
not forgotten their “squire”, in spite of differences of 
opinion when considering his policies while in the White 
House. Some of them went as far as Washington to 
escort him home. 


Accompanied by Miss Lane and other members of 
his household, the ex-president proceeded to Baltimore and 
stayed overnight at the home of Zenos Barnum. Remem- 
bering the War of 1812 days the Baltimore City Guards 
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“HOME AGAIN” 
marched to the house and their band played the “Mocking 
Bird Quickstep”. The visitors were informed that the 
guest of honor had retired for the night, but soon he 
appeared at a window and told the assemblage that he 
highly appreciated the 


honor paid to an old man going out of office. 


The next day additional Lancaster citizens met the 
train on which he was riding at York. At Columbia, the 
first stop in Lancaster county, about 150 citizens caused 
the train to be stopped on the outskirts of the town. It 
was proposed to stage a demonstration but time would 
not permit this. However, as the train moved on toward 
Lancaster it was stopped at a point on the Harrisburg 
pike. 

Buchanan was conducted into an open barouche 
drawn by four gray horses. 


Then with the City Guards marching ahead the little 
procession proceeded to Wheatland. 


The band played “Home Again.” 


The venerable ex-president was deeply touched by 
these demonstrations of respect. Addressing the “mayor, 
old neighbors, friends and fellow citizens”, he said that 
he had come among them in 1809, almost a half century 
before, and had learned to love them. Now in these 
troubled times 

May God preserve the Constitution and the Union, and 


His good providence dispel the shadows, clouds and 
darkness which now cast a gloom over the land. 


Within a few weeks the Lancaster Intelligencer had 
a paragraph at the head of its editorial column explaining 
that the reason ex-President Buchanan had not replied 
to correspondents lay in an indisposition resulting from 
a heavy cold. 


Soon he was to’ begin a heavy correspondence ex- 
plaining his policies as’ president. ! 
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TWELFTH COLONY PLUS 


Buchanan left the White House disconsolate that the 
Crittenden Compromise proposing a constitutional edict 
which would divide the United States by the parallel of 
36 degrees 30 minutes, and providing for the federal 
government to pay the owner for every fugitive slave 
captured, had failed in Congress. 


Historians dispassionately piecing together the kalei- 
doscopic events of those days declare that Lincoln and 
his Republican brethren, supported and carried through 
Congress an amendment to the Constitution declaring 
that for all the future the federal government should be 
denied the power to abolish or interfere with slavery in 
any state. On March 4, 1861, the day Lincoln was inau- 
gurated, the resolution was sent forth to the states for 
their ratification, with Lincoln’s approval. No less an 
authority than the historian, Beard, declares that three 
states had actually ratified it when the outbreak of 
physical combat, which Buchanan had so much dreaded, 
burst in all its fury about his successor’s head. 


By the irony of fate, not the deliberate choice of 
men, the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution when 
it finally came three years before Buchanan's death, was 
to abolish slavery in the United States, not to fasten it 
upon the continent to the end of time. 


8 cS * * 


With the cannon’s roar at Fort-Sumter, April 12, 
1861, the reckless horses of secession upset the national 
chariot and ran amuck. They carried the riders of the 
four steeds of the Apocalypse—Malignancy, War, Devas- 
tation, Death. | 


& * # ea 


On May 6th Buchanan wrote to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer asking for back numbers of the 
paper for his files. Commenting upon the facility with 
which military gentlemen relieve themselves from their 
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A LOVELY FIGURE 





oaths and change their allegiance and discussing the sac- 
redness of such oaths in all ages and in all countries he 
added that 


Major Beauregard, when he discharged the first gun 
against Fort Sumpter, lighted a flame which it will require 
- a long time to extinguish. The people of the North at 
present are enthusiastically unanimous. They never were 
roused until that shot was fired. I often warned Southern 
gentlemen that this would be the inevitable result. 


During the bloody years of the internecine strife 
Buchanan became almost a recluse at his Wheatland 
home surrounded by its fine old oaks and maples. For 
a time he devoted his attention to writing a long defense 
of his administration, frankly setting forth the motives 
by which his actions were guided, entitled “Buchanan’s 
Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion.” 


He was a lonely figure. 


He seldom left the confines of his estate, but would 
take his exercise walking down to the old spring house 
or out to the walnut grove. 


He felt the calumnies of his political enemies keenly, 
even more the desertion of his political friends. He had 
few associations. . 


Some rowdies from outside districts pelted his house 
with too ripe fruit. 


Buchanan’s Masonic brethren of the lodge over which 
he had presided as worshipful master in more kindly days, 
one by one grasped his hand, pledging their own lives 
and property for the safeguarding of his. 


When the Confederate army advanced toward Gettys- 
burg in 1863 Buchanan sent many of his valuable papers 
to New York city for safe keeping. This gesture, incon- 
sequential as it may have been, showed that the reports 
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that he was friendly to the Confederacy and the Con- 
federacy to him, were idle calumny. 


* * * 


Inconsequential incidents were magnified. There is 
a story (none too well authenticated) that Dr. J. H. A. 
Bomberger, distinguished theologian and founder of 
Ursinus College, and first graduate of Marshall College, 
called to see Miss Lane, Buchanan’s ward. The 
ex-president deliberately (so it was charged) mispro- 
nounced the caller’s name. The visitor, who was well 
known to Buchanan took this persona non grata sign to 
heart. His friends, too, resented the alleged slap. Other 
stories reflecting upon the old man who was given more 
than his just share of buffeting from a cruel, thought- 
less public opinion, were rife. 


Innuendoes gathered about the name and person of 
the ex-president. A colored cab driver meeting Buchanan 
at the Lancaster railroad station is supposed to have 
leaned back and said to his fare, “Well, Jemmy, you sure 
made a mess of it in Washington”. 


Rancorous gossip imagined much. 


as 6 * 


For two years his fellow members on the Board of 
Trustees of Franklin and Marshall College refused to 
accept his resignation as chairman. Buchanan feared, he 
said, that the association of his name with the college 
might harm it. Finally, the board agreed to accept the 
resignation tendered once more in 1865, with a resolution 
stressing his weight of years as the reason for relieving 
him of his duties, so creditably performed for 13 years. 
He was then 74 years old. 


The reputation for coldness grew as he became more 
aloof during the last years of his life. It was the keen 
criticism of the times which made him so. At heart he 
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JOHN: M. COOPER 


was still the kindly, genial gentleman, who always had 
been a pleasant acquaintance. 


* * * * 


Intimate glimpses of James Buchanan’s later life are 
to be found in letters to John M. Cooper, for several 
years chief of the secretarial staff of the president. 
Buchanan was not forsaken by all of his oldtime friends. 


Cooper was born in Chambersburg and as a boy 
heard United States Senator Buchanan make an address. 
It became his ambition some day to know this great 
man. That ambition was realized when he became editor 
of the Lancaster Intelligencer and later the Chambers- 
burg Valley Spirit. Cooper who lived in Blair county 
near Martinsburg until 1904 is responsible for the Judge 
Black ten cent story noted in earlier pages. He was a 
close friend of both men. 


His version of the tragedy which blasted Buchanan’s 
early romance with Miss Coleman, which Cooper related 
to his daughter, Augusta C. Smith, and other members of 
his family, likewise has already been told. An addition 
to the story is that years afterward at a public reception 
given in the White House the brother of the dead girl 
appeared in the line of visitors who sought to shake 
hands with the chief executive. When the brother ap- 
proached the president, Buchanan put his right hand 
behind his back and coldly said 


Sir, I cannot shake hands with you. You are the murderer 
of your sister. 


Cooper got the story from William Shunk, an attorney 
and also a close friend of Buchanan. 


There is visible authority for the letters written by 
Buchanan, after both men had retired from public life, 
which were treasured by the Cooper family. 
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One, written at Wheatland, Nov. 24, 1865, indicates 
that Buchanan enjoyed a good meal and that his book 
setting forth his policies as president was not a typo- 
graphical success. He said 


I regret exceedingly that I shall not be able to see Mr. 
Smith and yourself tomorrow afternoon. There has been 
a chowder dinner on hand for some time at Mr. B........ s 
for my especial benefit. It was to come off some day this 
week; but I had not anticipated, until my return home, it 
would be given on Saturday. The lady herself was here in 
the meantime. 


Mr. Shunk complains much of the style in which the book 
has been gotten up, though not of the price. He says 
that 'a large number have been taken in York. He objects 
especially to the paper and the roughness of the binding. 
Upon comparison I find the paper is not nearly so good as 
that of the proof sheets. 


That Buchanan was opposed to suppression of free 
speech as well as the harshness of the Federal reconstruc- 
tion program is indicated in another letter to Cooper, 
dated Feb. 26, 1866 


Please purchase for me $5.00 worth of the address of W. 
Shunk at Bedford. Desire to present them to the Young 
Men’s Democratic club. The more I reflect upon it, the 
more am I startled with the order of the Commander-in- 
chief placing the troops of eleven. states of the Union 
under control of the army. And yet this does not seem to 
have alarmed the country. The order to devastate the 
Shenandoah Valley, though cruel in itself, is against the 
laws of modern war and without example in the practice 
of civilized nations for nearly two centuries; yet it is a 
single act not comparable to the disastrous enactment with 
the right claimed to suppress public journals of the country 
by absolute mandate of the military authority. 


A letter, dated July 24, 1866, in which Buchanan 
asks for Cooper’s assistance, presumably at Bedford 


Springs, and speaks of illness which Buchanan said he 
feared ; 


would disqualify me from traveling today. I shall be 
in at the time appointed if possible. If not, go on. I 
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“READY.TO DEPART” 


shall follow tomorrow. The room No. 225 which Mr. 
Shannon engaged for me, though the best in the house, 
you can take. It is high up. I enjoyed it two years ago, 
but now my limbs are weak and with difficulty I travel 

/ up and down stairs. I take with me my servant, Thomas 
Morgan, who must have a room near me, adjoining if 
possible. I should like to have two rooms on the lower or 
the second story of the same building with No. 225. 


One of the last communications Buchanan wrote 
before his death was in reply to a letter from his former 
secretary felicitating him upon his birthday anniversary. 
There was no bitterness in his heart for his enemies. This 
letter was written just 38 days before Buchanan’s death. 


Wheatland, 24 April, 1868. 
My dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your kind congratulations on my 
77th birthday! I have been a long time a pilgrim upon 
earth and have enjoyed many blessings from a bountiful 
Providence throughout my long career. I have, also, experi- 
enced disappointments and have suffered from calumny & 
ingratitude; but such is the fate of almost every man 
who has occupied a high official position. I trust I have 
borne them all with Christian patience & fortitude. . —— 
cannot expect long to live, and I humbly trust I may be 
ready to depart when my appointed time shall arrive. 

I am truly rejoiced to learn that your family are well 
& highly pleased with your new residence. With my 
kindest regards to Mrs. Cooper & all; and wishing you & 
yours many days of health, prosperity & happiness, I 


remain 
Sincerely your friend 
James Buchanan 


John M. Cooper, Esquire. 


A tradition that Cooper often related to his family 
had to do with the pride his superior took in his Scotch 
ancestry. Buchanan is said to have kept constantly in 
his office or room a plaid representation of the clan to 
which his family belonged. 


Squirrels ravaged the Cooper attic and nibbled on 
the precious Buchanan manuscripts but fortunately before 
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that happened Ella Snowberger had copied some of the 
letters and printed them in the Morrisons Cove Herald, 
in Martinsburg. The birthday letter, carefully framed, 
hung on the walls of a tavern on the outskirts of Altoona 
in 1934. 


ae w 8 * 


His close friend, Hiram Swarr went to see him on 
May 30, 1868, the day before he died, and gave to the 
Lancaster newspaper Buchanan’s last public statement. 


My dear friend, I have no fear for the future. Posterity 
will do me justice. I have always felt, and still feel that 
I discharged every public duty imposed upon me consci- 
entiously. I have no regret for any public act of my life 
and history will vindicate my memory from every unjust 
aspersion. 


Buchanan knew the end was near. He gave Swarr 
minute instructions as to funeral arrangements which 
were to be in a plain and simple manner and without 
parade. (This like others of his edicts was unheeded. His 
funeral was the largest Lancaster had experienced up to 
that time). He furthermore instructed Swarr not to break 
the seal on some personal papers relating to his early 
life. He informed Swarr that he desired a simple tomb- 
stone over his grave in Woodward cemetery with merely 
his name, date of birth and death and the words “Fif- 
teenth president of the United States” thereon. 


His last illness took the form of rheumatic gout, 
brought on by continued eating of too much meat. He 
died June 1, 1868. He had lived long enough to see the 
return of peace in his beloved country, sorrowing over 
the martyrdom his successor in the White House had 
suffered. 


Reverend Doctor John W. Nevin, president of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, delivered the funeral sermon. 
Dr. Nevin stressed the unjustness of “ex post facto 
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BUCHANAN’S WILL 


judgment.” To be just to his memory it is necessary not 
to consider Buchanan apart from the environment of 
his position. Buchanan’s Masonic brethren performed 
the last rites. 


At Washington on June 2nd, President Andrew 
Johnson, announced the death of this “eminent citizen 
and honored public servant.” All Executive Departments 
were immediately placed in mourning and all business 
was suspended on the day of the funeral. The War and 
Navy departments displayed all flags at half-staff. Gen. 
U. S. Grant ordered each military post the day following 
the receipt of the order to fire 13 guns at dawn of day, 
and afterwards, at intervals of thirty minutes between the 
rising and setting sun, a single gun, and at the close of 
the day a national salute of 37 guns. The officers of 
the Army wore crape on the left arm and on their swords 
and the colors of the several regiments were put in 
mourning for six months. 


It was a republic’s way of paying honor to the 
memory of an ex-president. 


as * * * 


Buchanan made his will January 27, 1868, and 
added several codicils within the next year, one of which 
provided payment of $1,000 for expenses to William B. 
Reed, who was to prepare a biographical work. Five 
thousand dollars was bequeathed to Reed’s wife as com- 
pensation for the writer’s work, upon its completion, 
which by the way, never happened. 


The will named Hiram B. Swarr, his close friend, and 
Rev. Edward Y. Buchanan, the ex-president’s brother, as 
executors and trustees. This brother was an Episcopalian 
rector for many years at Trinity Church, Oxford, Phila- 
delphia. Buchanan’s older brothers died early in life. 
He kept up a correspondence with Edward, and occa- 
sionally visited him. The congregations swelled prodi- 
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giously when the president and his secretary attended 
services at Oxford occasionally during the administration. 


The will gave $1,000 to the Lancaster Presbyterian 
Church of which Buchanan was a member. 


Wheatland was bequeathed to his niece, Harriet 
Lane Johnston, by the last codicil in August, 1867, pro- 
viding for deduction of $12,000 from her share of the 
estate for the 22 acre tract with appurtenances. Miss 
Lane, before Buchanan’s death, was married to Edward 
E. Johnston. Sometime after her uncle’s death, she lost 
her husband and two sons. She herself died in July, 
1903, shortly after returning from abroad. 


Buchanan said in his will that he had full confidence 
both in the integrity and eminent business capacity of his 
niece’s husband but deemed it prudent 


to secure to her maintenance against the unforseen con- 
tingencies of future years. 


The bequest to her was ordered held in trust by the 
executors. She and Buchanan’s brother received one 
fourth of the estate 


neither shall be charged with considerable advancements I 
have made to each in my lifetime. 


The will added $2,000 to the fund of $4,000 Buch- 
anan had provided for purchasing fuel for the use of 
poor and indigent females of Lancaster during the winter 


season. This fund is still in existence and the interest 
applied for relief. 


Esther Parker, his housekeeper, was given $200 
worth of furniture from his personal belongings and the 
sum of $5,000 


which with $2,000 already given to her she well deserves 
and I commend her to the kindness of all my relatives 


after my decease. 
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A SIZEABLE ESTATE 


His arrangements for providing in proper legal 
nomenclature for his several nieces and nephews, grand 
nieces and grand nephews until they should reach the 
age of 21, if younger than that at the time of his death, 
were thorough. 


These included his private secretary, J. Buchanan 
Henry, the surviving child of his deceased sister, Harriet 
B. Henry; the three minor sons of his deceased nephew, 
James B. Lane; Mary E. Dunham, daughter of his de- 
ceased sister, Maria T. Yates; and the four grandchildren 
of his deceased sister, Maria, by her first husband, Dr. 
Jesse Magaw. Dr. Magaw was one of Buchanan’s teachers 
during the Mercersburg days. 


On June 10, 1868, W. W. Brown and W. F. Swift made 
an affidavit that they had witnessed the signing of the 
will and it was offered for probate. It is now in the 
records of the Register of Wills office in Lancaster. With 
it are the accounts filed by the executors from time, to 
time. 


The first accounting showed that the executors had 
received $323,081.78 and disbursed $229,733.92. Later 
accountings show further distributions of the estate. It 
was a sizeable fortune for those days. | 


The inventory discloses Virginia and Tennessee state 
loans made by the former president, the former $8,586.05 
and the latter $5,337.50. He owned a farm in Montgomery 
county, Maryland, and real estate in Clarion county, 
Pennsylvania, in addition to Lancaster properties. He 
ordered in his will that all real estate should be sold and 
the proceeds divided by the executors 


when in their opinion this will best promote the interests 
of my residuary legatees. 
* 7 * 
“No man is a hero to his valet”, applied to Marshall 
Catinet and attributed to Madame Cornuel, in Buchanan’s. 
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case is to be taken contrarily. Montaigne said, “Few men 
have been admired by their domestics.” Buchanan was 
one of the few. He inspired loyal devotion from his house- 
keeper, long after his death, when others were not so 
kindly. 


Esther Parker, so handsomely mentioned in his will, 
after Buchanan’s death moved into a house she built for 
herself on West Orange street, Lancaster. She never 
married. In the wealth of tradition handed down in the 
Steckman family, who lived next door, was the tidbit, 
related by Miss Parker, that when Buchanan offered wine 
or whiskey to his friends he always drank first! 


Throughout the years, Miss Parker, who had served 
for a long period as housekeeper, first at Wheatland then 
at Washington and at Wheatland again during less happy 
days, after her employer’s death took young Charles 
Steckman, the boy next door, and proceeded to Woodward 
Hill cemetery. There she scrubbed the tombstone of the 
man to whom she had offered a glass of water in his 
last illness, and with the assistance of the boy, cut the 
grass in the cemetery lot in season. 


She kept the marble shaft and its immediate sur- 
roundings spick and span until the weight of years made 
it impossible for her to do this labor of love. 


Miss Parker had sufficient funds, thanks to Buch- 
anan’s will, to keep her in comfort to the end of her days. 
About five years before her death, she broke a leg and 
spent quite a while in St. Joseph’s hospital. The fracture 
never healed properly due to her advanced years. She 
was taken to her home and was an invalid until her 
death, in 1899, aged 94 years. 


Some of the Buchanan mementoes, including an 
inkwell and decanter, which she received under the terms 
of Buchanan’s will, were presented to members of the 
Steckman family. 
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CHARACTER SURVIVES 


In Chambersburg, the seat of Buchanan’s native 
county, and which Confederate troops burned the year 
after the battle of Gettysburg when a ransom of half a 
million dollars in paper or $200,000 in gold was refused, 
you will find the log cabin in which Buchanan was born, 
moved from Stony Batter, first to Mercersburg and later 
to the county seat. 


A statue of the 15th president, shaded by stately 
elm trees, stands near his beloved Franklin and Marshall 
College in Buchanan park, a few blocks from Wheatland. 
His old home no longer is owned by a Buchanan relative. 


“At home,” both in Stony Batter and in Lancaster 
James Buchanan’s memory is kept green. Time has 
mellowed the bitter criticism aimed at the reputation of 
the man derisively called “Ten Cent Jimmy” and who had 
dubbed himself an “Old Public Functionary.” Character 
will survive when all else withers. 


James Buchanan has taken his rightful place in 
history as a great Pennsylvanian. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH 


OT intended as a text 
book, although it well 
may be studied with 

profit by the student, this 
book has incorporated most 
of its bibliography within 
the body of its context. 
There had to be dates to 
fix time periods but these 
are not of prime impor- 
tance. 


There are no review les- 
sons. It has presented some 
old, some new, viewpoints 
on the history of the for- 
mative years of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Keystone state. 
When it was possible opin- 
ions were strictly omitted 
and quotations from original 
sources used instead. 


This final chapter may be 
considered as more or less 
of a preface, and gathering 
of loose ends, but making 
no apologies for historical 
facts which have been omit- 
ted. 


When data of more re- 
cent years was used it came 
from The Pennsylvania 
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HAT Pennsylvania 

VV history should be 
taught in the schools 

of Pennsylvania probably will 


be a mooted question as long 


as there are historians and 
teachers. 


The Swedes were the first 
white men to settle on what 
now is the soil of Pennsylvania. 
Their government was not last- 
ing. Pennsylvania’s history real- 
ly begins with William Penn, 
so far as permanent influences 
go. True enough, British am- 
bassadors had told Swedish 
plenipotentiaries that the Cabot 
claim to American soil would 
not be pressed. Gustavus Adol- 
phus, great Swedish king, fore- 
saw what the colonization of 
America would mean to the op- 
pressed and distracted people 
of the Old World. He dreamed 
of a “Holy Experiment” not 
unlike that William Penn later 
put to work. But the German 
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SWEDISH SHIPS 


Manual for 1931, published Wallenstein at Lutzen ended the 


Sl ae igi i of life of the great monarch on 
a. articuiarly 1S 
this the at have Oe. the battlefield. 


Peter Minuit, the Dutchman, and his vessels, the 
“Key of Calmar” and the “Griffin,” carrying Swedish set- 
tlers, reached what is now Pennsylvania soil in 1638, six 
years before William Penn was born. These things are 
interesting, if not of great importance in the formation 
of the state. Of course, the descendants of the Swedes, 
who lived on Pennsylvania land when Penn took charge, 
readily fell in with his ideas because they had similar aims. 
Imperialism was not one of those aims, however. The 
Swedes easily were absorbed. 


The disputations over the famous Elm Tree treaty 
are mentioned once again here because of a brief con- 
ceived in the mind of John C. Dight, deputy secretary of 
Pennsylvania Internal Affairs in 1934. Dight thinks it 
entirely plausible that instead of making a new treaty 
with the Indians, William Penn merely confirmed the 
treaty made previously by his cousin, William Markham. 
That treaty is in the archives at Harrisburg. It was made 
with the Shackamaxon Indians and duly signed by their 
marks. What really is important is that some treaty 
dealing justly with the Indians was made. Dight’s 
surmising is as good as any other. 


Much has been written about George Washington, 
but students appear to have overlooked stressing his 
associations with Pennsylvania. As a young man he won 
his spurs in Western Pennsylvania surveying and fighting 
with the French and Indians. In all he made seven 
journeys to Western Pennsylvania, the last time, when 
in spite of his other great responsibilities as President of 
the newly formed United States, he proceeded as far 
as Bedford with the army sent ty hater the dont a 
Rebellion. . 
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Much of his campaigning during the Revolution was 
done in Eastern Pennsylvania, including, of course, the low 
point of the Revolution at Valley Forge. When the 
Constitutional convention was held and later as President 
Philadelphia was his place of residence for many years. 
Pennsylvania was the keystone of Washington’s major 
activities, just as it was the keystone of many other 
events so important in the formative period of our 
country. 

* * & 


The disputations over the origin of the name Key- 
stone State are familiar. The name probably arose after 
the French major, L’Enfant, laid out Washington as the 
capital of the nation. The stones for the new capitol 
were not all needed, and some of them were used to make 
a bridge over Rock Creek, a small stream flowing be- 
tween Washington and Georgetown. Thirteen stones of 
the arch were visible and the Frenchman carved on the 
faces of these stones abbreviations of the name of the 
states. “PA.” was cut on the central or key stone. 


John Morton’s deciding vote, when the 13 colony 
delegations were tied and Pennsylvania’s delegation itself 
was deadlocked on the question of Independence in 1776, 
surely has as much right to prominence as the ride of 
Caesar Rodney to break the tie in Delaware’s delegation. 
Historian C. Hale Sipe’s enthusiasm in this connection is 
well directed. Philadelphia’s refusal to welcome British 
ships loaded with British tea bearing a Colonial duty 
culminated in the turning back of the vessel “Polly” in 


1773, almost three weeks before the “Boston Tea Party.” 
These things are a matter of “Keystone pride”. But these 


incidents were part of a development which embraced the 
whole of America, and not necessarily the spark which 
started a conflagration. It was a Pennsylvanian, Benjamin 
Franklin, who brought the spark to America which really 
started the successful attempt for the independence of 
the colonies. This spark was Thomas Paine, who came to 
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POORLY AUTHENTICATED 


America in 1774, at the behest of Franklin who had 
befriended him abroad for the “genius in his eyes’. 


Thirteen months later Paine published his “Common 
Sense” which said 


Freedom has been hunted round the globe. Asia and 
Africa have long expelled her. Europe regards her like a 
stranger; and England has given her warning to depart. 
O, receive the fugitive and prepare in time an asylum for 
mankind! 


The 50-page pamphlet for independence was hailed 
as the unspoken thought of America. Washington said 
it turned the wavering scale of public opinion toward 
complete freedom from the mother country. 


Paine’s “The Crisis”, which began with the words, 


“These are the times that try men’s souls,” was ordered 
read to the army by Washington. 


Paine’s erratic life and later attacks on Washington 
and his notorious “Age of Reason” lost him the place 
history should give him. 


% * ms 8 


Tradition has a way of attempting to make itself 
history, and sometimes it is hard to keep it out. One 
story prevalent in Western Pennsylvania for years is 
hereby nailed to the mast. “Aunt Jane” Leonard was 
head of an educational institution called the Indiana State 
Normal School. The story had her engaged to President 
Buchanan in her girlhood. She was one of the finest 
women the state has ever known. 


This letter is from Hope Stewart, dean of women at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


In reply to your letter of recent date I can only say that 
so far as I know the tradition is without any foundation 
whatever. 


Miss Leonard told me many times that the story was quite 
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impossible. Her reply when asked was, “Any one who 
knows U. S. history should know that there could be no 
truth in the story’. I have no idea where or when the 
story started. Fantastic stories often originate among 
college groups. 


President Buchanan was 66 years old when he became 
president (1857-1861). At this time Miss Leonard was a 
young country girl from Clearfield county studying at 
Millersville Normal School. She came to Indiana as pre- 
ceptress when the school opened in 1876. President Buch- 
anan died in 1868. 


Miss Leonard died in 1924. She was a remarkable woman 
—one in a thousand. 


Actual history is confronted by much debris. 


Some of the descendants of the older brothers of 


Buchanan were persuaded by some attorney overly anxious 
for a fee, that there was a chance to have Buchanan’s 
will upset at this late date. Many certified copies of the 
will were made within recent years at the Lancaster 
courthouse upon request of such descendants. Buchanan’s 
estate long since has been closed. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has done 
some fine work in gathering authentic Buchanan material, 
having for example the speech of presentation and accept- 
ance but not the hickory cane with eight knots on its 
head (one for each letter of Buchanan’s name), presented 
by some Iowa Democrats in 1851. The Society has pub- 
lished many other Buchanan manuscripts. 


* * * 8 


Mention of Christopher Sholes and his invention of 
the typewriter which stretches the “Plus” in the title of 
this book to 1873, presents itself as a fitting factual 
conclusion. Sholes was a native Pennsylvanian, born in 
Mooresburg, in little Montour county. 

ie & * 5 
One must place one’s self in a retrospect of the 
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times when considering historical events. Then, and only 


then, may turning points of history be properly appre- 
ciated. 


Dates may be of relative unimportance but that fails 
to cover the chagrin at finding the year of the Hot Water 
Rebellion on page 92 of this book in error. It should be 
1798! 


Human nature may remain much the same through- 
out the years, but its application in the business of living 
changes. It is the study of these changes which makes 
history so interesting. 


And nowhere is history more interesting and more 
important than are the annals of Pennsylvania, the Key- 
stone State. 
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ADAMS John, 87, 92, 93, 131, 132 
ADAMS, John Quincy, 141 
“ADLER”, 93 

AFRICAN slave trade, 168 
“AGE of Reason’, 195 
ALTOONA, 186 

ALEXANDER Caverns, 25 
ALASKA, 32 


ALLEGHENY RIVER, territory, 34- 
36; east of, 41; treaty line, 49; 
advance up, 78; mouth, 81; watch- 
ing, 92; joins Monongahela, 87; 
Washington crosses, 106; Brackeu- 
ridge’s comment, 110 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, histories of, 
35; organized, 47, 8+; Erie triangle 
added to, 57; Tom the Tinker in, 
90; “State of Allegheny’, 113 

ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS. settlers 
flock west of “impassable”, 39-40; 
life on frontier west of, 58; devel- 
opment west of, 65-67; keep Pitts- 
burg aloof, 113; Germans =  ap- 
proach, 124; Pennsylvania Germaus 
west of 128-129; tablet west, 131; 
and wanderlust 134 


ALLEGHENY city, 115 
ALIQUIPPA, Queen, 36 
ALLEN, Fort, 43 

ALLEN, Nathaniel, 94 
ALBANY, 35, 56, 102 
ALBERT, George Dallas, 67 
ALIEN and Sedition Laws, 93 
ALLIANCE Iron Works, 111 
ALLEMANIC, 116 

ALSACE Lorraine, 116 
AMSTERDAM, 117 
AMERICAN party, 155 


AMERICA, section of, 34; under- 
standable in, 74-76; first iron ore 
in, 111; war rocked, 113; first bible 
bible in, 125; Lutherans in, 131; 
first German college, 133; stock, 
134 


AMERICANS 74, 79 
ANDERSON, Major, 171. 173 
ANDREWS, Robert, 45 
ANTHRACITE, 50. 51 

ANNE, Queen, 123 

ANGLO SAXON, 124, 134 
APPALACHIAN, 3, 58, 68, 136 
ARKANSAS river, 6&4 
ARNOLD, Benedict, 81 
ARNOLD, S. G., 145 


ARMENTOWN, 119 | 
ARCHIVES, Pennsylvania, 124, 128 
ARGALL, Samuel, 15 

ASIA, - 32, 116 

ASIA Minor, 96 


ATLANTIC, sea board colonies, 3; 
unsettled lands facing, 16; Fen- 
wick’s Island on coast, 21; rivers, 
39; ocean, 48; Gibson’s voyage, 61; 
stormy, 122; telegraph, 164; cable, 
165 

ATLANTIC Monthly, 172 

AUGUSTA county, 42 

“AURORA”, 93 
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BAKING, Director of, 130 

BALTIC sea, 143 

BANKNOTES, Wildcat, 163 

BARNUM, Zenos, 178 

BALTIMORE, Lord presses claims, 
16: keeps boundary dispute alive, 
18-21; dispute with Penn, 98; goods 
to Pittsburgh, 110; city, 137; 
Buchanan in city, 178; City Guards, 
178 

BAY state, 51 

BAYARD, Phoebe, 68 

BABYLON, 96 

BANCROFT, George, 107, 146 

BEARD, 127, 137, 180 

BERKS, 11, 92, 124 

BEDFORD, 38, 67, 78, 91, 109, 193 

BEDFORD Springs, 164. 168, 184 

BENHAM, Robert, 64, 65 

BEAVER, 80, 87 

BERTHOUD, 111 

BEZAR. John, 94 

BEATTY, Charles, 108 

BEEHIVE, 117 

BERNE, 123 

BETHLEHEM, 132, 133 

BECK, Paul E., 133 

BEDLAM, 146 

BELMONT, August, 157 

BENNETT, James Gordon, 169 

BEECHER, Henry Ward. 173 

BEAUREGARD, Major, 181 

BITUMINOUS coal, 107-8 

BIRMINGHAM, 8&7 

BLUE Anchor, 96 

BLACK Diamonds, 33 

BLACK Watch. 127 

BLACK Sea, 143 

BLACK, Jeremiah S., 173, 174, 1 
183 

BLAIR county, 18 

BLEEDING Kansas. 160 

BONNECAMP, 36, 55 

BOUCHER, John W., 59 

BOSTON, 68, 73, 87. 129 

BOSTON Tea Party, 194 

BOARD of Trade and Plantations, 
102 

BOK, Edward, 104 

BOWMAN, John G., 115 

BOM, Cornelius, 119 
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BOMBERGER, Dr. J. H. As 182 

BOUQUET, Col. Henry, preaks Pon- 
tiac Conspiracy, 26; Bushy Run, 
32, 40, 49, 67; argues with Wash- 
ington, 38; army, 41; prevents 
Indians blotting out Fort Pitt, 
108 ; ° commanded Royal Americans, 
27 

BRITTANY, 5 

BRANDT, Molly, 29 

BRITISH Columbia, 32 

BRADDOCK, Edward, disasterous 
expedition, 38; soldiers of, 41; sur- 
vivors of disaster, 59; immigration 
followed, 67; Franklin and sup- 
plies, 127. 

BRADDOCR’S Field, 90 

BROWNSVILLE, 43, 63, 65 

BRYAN, George, 45 

BRITISH, Indian alliance, 58, 62; 
agents, 68; parliament, 73, 76; pres- 
ents, 78; drive on ice, 80; hostile, 
106; in Battle of Long Jslana, 
129; burn capitol at Washington, 
137; ambassadors, 192 

BRADY, Samuel, 82 

BRISTOL, 87 

BRADFORD, David, 

BRADFORD, William, 97 

BRUSH Creek, 71, 13 

BRECKENRIDGE, H. H., 72, %, 90, 
110, 112 

BRECKENRIDGE, John C., 153 

BRODHEAD, Col. Daniel, 79, S80 

BROWN, W. Ww., 189 

BROWN, Basil, 63, 65 

BROWN, John, 165 

BRUGIERE, Charles, 111 

BROOKS, P. 5: 153 

BRAZIL, 168 

BUCKS, one of the oldest counties, 
25, 66; Wrightstown in, 30; Bris- 
tol in, 87; “Hot Wiater Rebellion” 
in, 82; Pennsbury Manor in, 98 

BUSHY Run, glorious victory, 323 
Indians chastened, - squatters 
follow, 40; in 1763, 49; immigra- 
tion followed. 67; prevented blot- 
ting out of Fort Pitt, 108; Royal 
Americans in, 127 


BUCHANAN, James, address before 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
135; born, 136 ; education, 197.5 Ap 
assembly, 138; fiancee dies, 139; 1n 
congress, 140; on public school 
system, 141; as minister to St. 
Petersburg, 4142; in U. 5. Senate, 
143; speech on banking, 144; “Ten 
Cent Jimmy” origin, 145; secretary 
of state under Polk, 146: views on 
Mexican annexation, 147-148; buys 
Wheatland, 149; “the squire”, 1: s 
president poard of trustees of 
Franklin and Marshall college, 
151; minister to England, 152; 


candidate for president, 153; litho- 
graphs, 154; bitter campaign, 155; 
Lineoln comment, 156; ‘native son’ 
support, 157% philanthropy, 158; 
leaves Lancaster, 159 ; jnaugurated, 
160; letter to Judge Grier, 161; 
fears secession. 162; views on taxu- 
tion, 163; diplomatic work 164; oil 
discovered, 165; pays own way, 
168; consistent on slavery, 106; 
168; cartoons, 169; favorite hymn, 
170; vaccillation, Lies eabinet 
changes, 174; guards Washington, 
175; at Lincoln inaugural, L1G 
books on, 4 Tare MeConaughys ap- 
praisal, 178; “Home Again”, 179; 
recluse, 181; resigns board of 
trustees of KF. & M.. 182; letters %0 
Cooper, 183: last letter, 185; death, 
186; will, 187-9; grave, 190; monu- 
ment, 191; legends, 196 

BUCHANAN. Edward, 142, 187 

BURGESS, John W., 155 

BURR, Aaron, 178 

BURD, Fort, 43 

BURD, James. 107 

BULLOCK’S Pens, 43 

BURGOYNE, 81 


‘Riggness 


CARNEGIE, Andrew, 115 

CARNEGIE Institute, 99 

CARNEGIE Library, 1. 79, 107 

CARNEGIE Galleries, 116 

CARROL, Lewis, 

GQABOT, 2; 16, 34, 192 

CAPITOL, 11 

CALVERT, 16, 18 

CATHOLIC, Roman, 17, 18, 55, 151 

CATAWBA, 22 

CALLOWHILL, Hannah, 21 

CALEB Pusey House, 20 

CATHAY, 26 

CASIMER, Fort. 15 

QAST LE of Windsor, 11 

CAVETT, John, imprisoned, 445 
Hannastown trustee, 69, TF 

CARNAHAN, John, 73 

CARLISLE, 79, 37 

CARBON, 87 

CAROLINA. 3123 

CADMAN, Charles Wakefield, 115 

CAMPBELL, John, 8 

QALIFORNIA, 87, 146, 147. 149, 159 

QARPENTER, Samuel, 97 

CATHEDRAL of Learning, 115 

CALHOUN, John C., 140, 142 

CASS, Lewis, 152, 4730174 

CATRON, John, 161 

CANADA. forts, 33 English elaim, 
16; French marry Indians, oy Be 
“emperor,” 97; governor, 36, 10%; 
origin of Hannastown attack, 66; 
pankruptcies jn 1857, 163 
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CATINET, Marshall, 189 

CELERON, 35 

CHICAGO, 163 

CHICAGO Tribune, 172 

CHARLESTON Harbor, 171, 173 

CHASE, Salmon, 173 

CHAMBERSBURG, 24, 87, 183, 191 

CHAMBERSBURG Valley Spirit, 18 

CHARLES, King, borrows from 
France, 3; Pennsylvania Charter, 
8-14; considers Cabot, 15; grant, 48 

CHARTER, 9 

CHESTER, 18, 25. 66, 87, 97 

CHESAPEAKE, 21 

CHRISTINA, Fort, 15 

CHERONESUS, 55 

CHIMNEY, 51. 3-57 

CHAMBER of Commerce, 104, 114 

CIVIL War, 24, 26, 103, .113, 177 

CINCINNATI, Gibson dies in, 63; 
Indians on site, 64; St. Clair 
names, §&; Hank & Niles at, 1380; 
Democratic national convention at 
in 1856, 152: platform, 153; Packer 
at, 157; Ohio Life and Trust fail- 
ure, 163 

CLINTON, Gov. De Witt, 142 

CLINTON, James. 56 

CLARK, George Rogers, 62 

CLIFTON, 102 

CLAY, Henry, 144, 167 

CLEARFIELD county. 196 

CLARION county, 189 

CORNWIALLIS, Lord, 130 

CORNWALL, 138 

COWPER, William, 136, 170 

COLEMAN. Anne C., 138, 139, 183 

COLEMAN, Robert, 138, 139 

CONGRESS, 24, 83, 130, 142, 158, 161, 
162. .167,. 171; 180 

COVE Gap. 150 

COURT of St. James, 152 

COMPROMISE, Missouri, 161, 162 

COMSTOCK Lode, 165 

COBB, Howell, 166. 174 

CORONATION Ceremony, 167 

CONSTITUTION; . 167, 179, .180 

COLUMBIA, 179 

CONFEDERATE Army, 181, 191 

CONFEDERACY, 182 

COOPER. John M. 183. 184, 185 

CORNUEL, Madame, 189 

COLUMBUS, Isle of India, 2; navi- 
gation, +-5; at San Salvador, 26 

CONNECTICUT, state flower, 33; 
Westmoreland county, 48-51 

CONCORD, 119 

CONESTOGA. 113, 123 

COCK, Peter, 95 

COOKE, Jay, 193 

COLUMBIA the Gem of the Oceun, 
103 

COKE, 112 

COAT of Arms, 7 

CONEJOHELA, 20 


CONNEAUT, 25 

COOK Forest, 25 

CORRY, 25 

COUNTIES, number, 1 

CONTRECOUR, 35, 37 

CONNOLLY. John, takes Pittsburgn, 
42.44; 72-73 

CONTINENTAL Congress,  recon- 
mends, 44; orders recruits in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 78; money, wv; 
First, 102; Funk’s comment, Isz 

CONTINENTAL uniform, 128 

CORNSTALK, 44 

COAL, 50, 52, 107 

COMMITTEE of Correspondence, 73, 
74 

COMMONWEALTH, 72. 77 

COLLINSON, Peter, 126 

CROMWELL, 16 

CRESAP, 20 

CROGAN, George, 40 

CRAWFORD, William, 62, 72, 8&2, 
m4 

CRISPEN, William, 94 

CREFELD, 119 

CUMBERLAND, section of, 37; jur- 
isdiction of Western Pennsylvania, 
67; highway, to Pittsburgh, &; 
Carlisle in, 87; Germans in valley, 
124; road, 140 

CUBA, 152 

CURTIS, George Ticknor, 77 

CRITTENDEN Compromise, 180 


prety. < 


DAY, Dr. Richard E., 49 
DATES, 2, 192, 197 

DARE, Will, 96 

DAVIS. W. W., 153 

DAVIS, Richard Harding, 104 
DAVIS, John, 144, 145 
DAUPHIN county, 140 


DELAWARE, boundary arc, 1; in- 
dependence, 12-13; name and early 
settlements, 14-25; line begins. +6; 
river, 87; bay, 94; fork, 95; waters 
of river, 143 

DELAWARES, threaten Mason and 
Dixon, pls ie dominated Bastern 
Pennsylvania, 27-30; Wyoming val- 
ley, 48; wipe out Delaware com- 
pany settlement, 49; Turtle clan, 
79, Indian state, 79 

DEWEY, Philip H., 4 

DECLARATION of Independence, 1-. 
77; (Westmoreland, 74) 


DECLARATION of Indulgences, 19 
DE WITT, Simeon. 56 

DETROIT, Fort, 79. 80 

DENNY, William, 107 

DENMARK Manor, 108 
DENMARK, 11/ 
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DEMOCRATS, Moravians join, 123; 
Buchanan urged, 138; Gov. Wolte, 
142; party of, 155; rowdy leader, 
156; spend “nearly $50,000," 157 

DEMOCRATIC, Senator Buchanan 
candidate for president, 145 >. con- 
vention in Baltimore, 150; conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, 152; pamphiet 
about candidate, 153; editors, 154; 
partisans, 150; home of candidate, 
157; county chairman, 158; split, 
164, 169 

DEUTSCH, 134 

DE COVERLY, Sir Roger, 150 

DICKINSON, John, 73 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, 137 

DIVINE RIGHTS, 3, 16 

DIXON Jeremiah, 21 

DIVISION of Public Records, 11 

DINWIDDIE, 36, 37, 106 

DIXIE, 47 

DIVESTING Act. 109 

DIX, John A., 174 

DIGHT, John C., 193 

DOCK, Christopher, 125 

DONEHOO, Dr. George 5 Sp gs 
106 

DOUGLAS, Stephen 4., 152, 163, 164, 
173, 176 

DONGAN. Gov. Thos., 55, 56, 62 

DREPPERD, Carl W., 154, 169 

DREDD Scott, 160, 161 

DRAKE, Col. E. L., 165 

DUTCH. colony, 3; in New York 
and Delaware, 14-17; buy land 
from Indians, 30; owners of Penn- 
sylvania, 95 

DUKE of York, sailor, 8-9; holdings 
in Delaware, 16-20 

DUNKARD Creek, 23 

DUNKERS, 124, 125, 132 

DUNMORE, Fort, 72 

DUNMORE, 42, 43, 44 59 108 

DUQUESNE 36, 38, 107, 127 

DUBBS, Dr. J. H., 187 

DUNCAN, William A., 153 

DUNHAM, Mary E., 189 


pry Ne 


EASTON, 87 

“BARLY American Prints’, 154 

EIGHTH Pennsylvania, 78, 79 

ELM Tree treaty, 29, 193 

ELIZABETH. Queen, 35 

ELLICOTT, Andrew, 46 

ELLIOTT, Matthew, 6, 81 

EMPEROR of Canada, at 

ENDLESS Mountains, 3L ‘ 

ENGLAND. colonies, 3; Cabot claim, 
16; Penn returns to, 19; milestones 
made, 23; parliamentary act, 40; 
Catholic ruler, 50; revolt against, 
73; peace, 83; Penn sails for, 73; 


movement for change, 100; before 
Revolution, 116; “Collegia pietatis’’, 
117: coalition with Holland and 
Germany, 118; First railroad, 142; 
Buchanan in, 152; minister to, 
152;  Buchanan’s work in, 164; 
King Edward VII, 166 

ENGLISH. admiral, 2; ignore Indi- 
ans, 27-32; claim, 34; property, 
40; law, 41, 68; spies, 60, fort at 
Natchez. 64; shires, 66; first eourt 
west of Alleghenies, 5; grant an- 
nuity to Penn _ heirs, 109; log 
cabins, 112; origin, 116; and Ger- 
many, 126; Episcopal, 129; broken, 
130; neighbors, 134; education of 
Buchanan, 137; court, 195; govern- 
ment, 162. 

ENDEAVOR, 98 

EPISCOPAL, 99, 129, 187 

EPHRATA. 126 

ERIE, shore, 1; ‘corner’, 4; Presque 
Isle, 36; triangle, 4.57 >. to) te 
build fort, 78; is where, 87; eanal, 
142 

ERWIN, Joseph, 69, 70 

ERA of Good Feeling, 140 

ETTWEIN, Moravian Bishop. 123 

EUROPE, control, 3; farm hamlets, 
41; understandable papers, 74; nar- 
row streets, 96; Pittsburgh ships 
sent to, 112; war rocked. 113; Al- 
lemanic hordes come, 116; despot- 
ism, 145; Buchanan’s diplomatic 
work important to, 164 


EUPHRATES, 96 
EVENING Post, N. Y., 157 
EWING, John, 49 


sy ae 


FAIRMOUNT Park, 103 


‘FAY, Bernard, 105 


FAYETTE City, 59 

FAYETTE, histories, 35; “Virginia 
Certificates”, 49; named for La 
Fayette. 47; Tom the Tinker in, 
90; bituminous eoal found, 107; 
first iron works, 111; coke, 112 

FADLENER, .C.’ J.,, 15% 

FEDERALIST, 137 

FENWICK’S Island, 21 

FELL. Judge Jesse, 51, 53 

FELL, Jonathan, 52, 53 

FINDLEY, William, 89 

FIRST Purchasers, 95 — 

FILLMORE, Millard. 155, 156, 159 

FIELD, Cyrus W., 164, 165 

FLORIDA, 16 

FLOYD. John B., 173, 174 

FOREST, 25. 

FORBES, Gen. John, 31, en. 41, Gi, 
107 

FORBES Road, 67, 69, 3 
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CATINET, Marshall, 189 

CELERON, 35 

CHICAGO, 163 

CHICAGO Tribune, 172 

CHARLESTON Harbor, 171, 173 

CHASE, Salmon, 173 

CHAMBERSBURG, 24, 87, 183, 191 

CHAMBERSBURG Valley Spirit, 188 

CHARLES, King, borrows from 
France, 3; Pennsylvania Charter, 
8-14; considers Cabot, 15; grant, 48 

CHARTER, 9 

CHESTER, 18, 25. 66, 87, 97 

CHESAPEAKE, 21 

CHRISTINA, Fort, 15 

CHERONESUS, 55 

CHIMNEY, 51. 5-57 

CHAMBER of Commerce, 104, 114 

CIVIL War, 24, 26, 103,. 113, 177 

CINCINNATI, Gibson dies in, 63; 
Indians on site, 64; St. Clair 
names, 8; Hank & Niles at, 130; 
Democratic national convention at 
in 1856, 152; platform, 153; Packer 
at, 157; Ohio Life and Trust fail- 
ure, 163 

CLINTON, Gov. De Witt, 142 

CLINTON, James. 56 

CLARK, George Rogers, 62 

CLIFTON, 102 

CLAY, Henry, 144, 167 

CLEARFIELD county. 196 

CLARION county, 189 

CORNWIALLIS, Lord, 130 

CORNWALL, 138 

COWPER, William, 136, 170 

COLEMAN, Anne C., 138, 139, 183 

COLEMAN, Robert, 138, 139 

CONGRESS, 24, 83, 130, 142, 1538, 161, 
162, 167, 171, 180 

COVE Gap, 150 

COURT of St. James, 152 

COMPROMISE, Missouri, 161, 162 

COMSTOCK Lode, 165 

COBB, Howell, 166, 174 

CORONATION Ceremony, 167 

CONSTITUTION, 167, 179, 180 

COLUMBIA, 179 

CONFEDERATE Army. 181, 191 

CONFEDERACY, 182 

COOPER, John M. 183, 184, 185 

CORNUEL, Madame, 189 

COLUMBUS, Isle of India, 2; navi- 
gation, 4-5; at San Salvador, 26 

CONNECTICUT, state flower, 33; 
Westmoreland county, 48-51 

CONCORD, 119 

CONESTOGA, 113, 123 

COCK, Peter, 95 

COOKE, Jay, 103 

COLUMBIA the Gem of the Ocean, 
103 

COKE, 112 

COAT of Arms, 7 

CONEJOHELA,. 20 


CONNEAUT, 25 

COOK Forest, 25 

CORRY, 25 

COUNTIES, number, 1 

CONTRECOUR, 35, 37 

CONNOLLY. John, takes Pittsburgn, 
42,44; 72-73 

CONTINENTAL Congress, reconi- 
mends, 44; orders recruits in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 78; money, %w; 
First, 102; Funk’s comment, Isz 


CONTINENTAL uniform, 128 

CORNSTALK, 44 

COAL, 50, 52, 107 

COMMITTEE of Correspondence, 73, 
74 

COMMONWEALTH, 72. 77 

COLLINSON, Peter, 126 

CROMWELL, 16 

CRESAP, 20 

CROGAN, George, 40 

CRAWFORD, William, 62, 72, 82, 
111 

CRISPEN, William, 94 

CREFELD, 119 


CUMBERLAND, section of, 37; jur- 
isdiction of Western Pennsylvania, 
67; highway, to Pittsburgh, 8%; 
Carlisle in, 87; Germans in valley, 
124; road, 140 

CUBA, 152 

CURTIS, George Ticknor, 77 

CRITTENDEN Compromise, 180 
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DAY, Dr. Richard E., 49 
DATHS, 2,. 192, .197 

DARE, Will, 96 

DAVIS. W. W., 153 

DAVIS, Richard Harding, 104 
DAVIS, John, 144, 145 
DAUPHIN county, 140 


DELAWARE, boundary are, 1; in- 
dependence, 12-13; name and early 
settlements, 14-25; line begins. 46; 
river, 87; bay, 94; fork, 95; waters 
of river, 143 

DELAWARES, threaten Mason and 
Dixon, vn dominated Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 27-30; Wyoming val- 
ley, 48; wipe out Delaware com- 
pany settlement, 49; Turtie clan, 
79, Indian state, 79 

DEWEY, Philip H., 4 

DECLARATION of Independence, 12, 
77; (Westmoreland, 74) 

DECLARATION of Indulgences, 19 

DE WITT, Simeon, 56 

DETROIT, Fort, 79, S80 

DENNY, William, 107 

DENMARK Manor, 108 

DENMARK, 11/ 
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DEMOCRATS, Moravians join, 123; 
Buchanan urged, 138; Gov. Wolte, 
142; party of, 155; rowdy leader, 
156; spend “nearly $50,000,” 157 

DEMOCRATIC, Senator Buchanan 
candidate for president, 145; con- 
vention in Baltimore, 150; conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, Th 3 pamphiet 
about candidate, 153; editors, 154. 
partisans, 155; home of eandidate, 
157; county chairman, 158; split, 
164, 169 

DEUTSCH, 13+ 

DE COVERLY, Sir Roger, 150 

DICKINSON, John, 73 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, 187 

DIVINE RIGHTS, syeit 

DIXON Jeremiah, 21 

DIVISION of Public Records, 11 

DINWIDDIE, 36, 37, 106 

DIXIE, 47 

DIVESTING Act. 109 

DIX, John A., 174 

DIGHT, John C:; 193 

DOCK, Christopher, 125 

DONEHOO, Dr. George P., go. 48, 


106 

DOUGLAS, Stephen A., 152, 163, 164, 
173, 176 

DONGAN. Gov. Thos., 50, 56, 62 

DREPPERD, Carl W., 154, 169 

DREDD Scott, 160, 161 

DRAKE, Col. E. L., 365 

DUTCH. colony, 3: in New York 
and Delaware, 94-172 DUY land 
from Indians, 30; owners of Penn- 
sylvania, 99 

DUKE of York, sailor, 8-9; holdings 
in Delaware, 16-20 

DUNKARD Creek, 23 

DUNKERS. 124, 195, 132 

DUNMORE, Fort, re 

DUNMORE, #2, 43, 44 59 108 

DUQUESNE 36, 38, 107, 127 

DUBBS, Dr. J. H., 137 

DUNCAN, William A., 153 

DUNHAM, Mary E., 189 


ee a" 


EASTON, 8&7 

“BARLY American Prints’, 154 

EIGHTH Pennsylvania, 18, 79 

ELM Tree treaty, 29, 193 

ELIZABETH. Queen, 35 

ELLICOTT, Andrew, +46 

ELLIOTT, Matthew, 64, 81 

EMPEROR of Canada, atl 

ENDLESS Mountains, 31 

ENGLAND. colonies, 3; Cabot claim, 
16; Penn returns to, 19; milestones 
made, 23: parliamentary act, 40; 
Catholic ruler, 35; revolt against, 
73; peace, 83; Penn sails for, 23; 


movement for change, 100; before 
Revolution, 116; “Collegia pietatis’’, 
117; coalition with Holland and 
Germany, 118; First railroad, 142; 
Buchanan in, 152; minister to, 
152; Buchanan’s work in, 164; 
King Edward VII, 166 


ENGLISH. admiral, 2; ignore Indi- 
ans, 27-32; claim, 934; property, 


40; law, 41, 68: spies, 60, fort at 
Natchez. 64; shires, 66; first court 


west of Alleghenies, 84; grant an- 
nuity to Penn heirs, 109; log 
cabins, 112; origin, 116; and Ger- 


many, 126; Episcopal, 129; broken, 
130; neighbors, 134; education of 
Buchanan, 137; court, 155; govern- 
ment, 162. 


ENDEAVOR, 98 

EPISCOPAL, 99, 129, 187 

EPHRATA, 126 

ERIE, shore, 1; ‘“eorner’, 4; Presque 
Isle, 36; triangle, 54-57; to res 
build fort, 78; is where, 87; eanal, 
142 

ERWIN, Joseph, 69, 70 

ERA of Good Feeling, 140 

ETTWEIN, Moravian Bishop. 123 

EUROPE, control, 3; farm hamlets, 
41; understandable papers, {Ppmar- 
row streets, 96; Pittsburgh ships 
sent to, 112; war rocked. 113; Al- 
lemanic hordes come, 116; despot- 
ism, 149; Buchanan’s diplomatic 
work important to, 164 

EUPHRATES, 96 

EVENING Post, N. 

EWING, John, 45 


es ae 


FAIRMOUNT Park, 103 
FAY, Bernard, 105 
FAYETTE City, 59 
FAYETTE, histories, 35; 
Certificates”, 435; 
Fayette. 47; 


YY. 200 


“Virginia 
named for La 
Tom the Tinker in, 
90; bituminous coal found, 107; 


first iron works, 111; coke, 112 


FAULKNER, C. J., 154 
FEDERALIST, 137 

FENWICR’S Island, 21 

FELL, Judge Jesse, 51, 53 

FELL, Jonathan, 52, 53 
FINDLEY, William, $9 

FIRST Purchasers, 95 
FILLMORE, Millard, 159, 156, 159 
FIELD, Cyrus W., 164, 165 
FLORIDA, 16 

FLOYD, John B., 173, 174 
FOREST, 25 
FORBES, Gen. John, 31, 38, 41, 67, 


107 
FORBES Road, 67, 69, 8 
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FORT Pitt, established. 32, 1383; 
made Fort Dunmore, 44, 72; haven 
for Kentuckians, 59; outpost, 67; 
Neville commands, 74; treaty, 79; 
soldiers, suffer, 80; Killbuck kill- 
ed, 81; Beatty’s visit, 108; and 
Royal Americans, 127 

FORT Casimir, 15 

FORT Christina, 15 

FORT Stanwix, 49, 67 

FORT Moultrie, 173 

FORT Dunmore, 72 

FORT Redstone, 131 

FORT Sumpter, 173, 180, 181 

FOX, George, 117 

FOSTER, Stephen Collins. 115 

FRAME of Government, 12 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin, disliked 
Penns, 30; “greatest’? autobiogra- 
phy, 101; Plan of Union, 102; 
Fay’s comment. 105; and the Ger- 
mans, 126; supplies Braddock, 127; 
comment on Germans, 132; change 
of heart on Germans, 133; college 
named for, 150 

FRANKLIN city, 36, 57, 78 

FRANKLIN county, 136, 166, 177 

FRANKLIN College, 133, 150. 151 

FRANKLIN and Marshall College, 
how formed, 133; history of, 1387; 
site chosen, 151; commencement 
address, 153; board of _ trustees, 
182; Dr. John W. Nevin president, 
186; beloved of Buchanan, 191 

FRASHER, John, 37 

FRANKFORD-on-the-Main, 117, 118 

FRANCIS, Tench, 109 

FRANCE, 35; 36, 92... 92,..100 

FRENCH, flag, 2; Indians help. 3; 
attempt to civilize Indians, 26; 
driven out, 31; retired, 35; Cana- 
dian, 36; chain of forts, 37; and 
Indian war, 37; out of picture, 
38: at Presque Isle, 54; explorers, 
55: Franklin. 101; take fort at 
Ohio forks, 107; immigrant builds 
shipyard at Pittsburgh, 111; fort, 
112: in Palatinate, 118; Jesuit, 133 

FRENCH and In¢ians, 113, 126, 127, 
193 

FREE Society of Traders, 127 

FREDERICKSBURG, 41 

FREE Masons, 51, 187 

FREE Soiler, 155. 157, 159 

FRONTIER Forts, 67 

FRIES, John, 92, 93 

FRIENDS, 99 

FREMONT, John C.. 155, 156, 158, 
159 

FRICK, Henry Clay, 115 

FUNK, Christian, 132 

FURLEY, Benjamin, 120 


A Ba 


GALLATIN, Albert, 89, 90 


GAZETTE, Pittsburgh, 110, 111 
GAGE, Gen. 40, 44 

GEODESY, 4, 5 : 

GEOMETRY, 2 ‘ 
GEORGE III, 39, 73, 75, 77, 166 

GERMANTOWN, 118, 122, 124 

GERMANS, 40, 74, 116-134 

GERMANY, 116, 117, 130 

GETTYSBURG, 87, 181, 191 

GEE, Joshua, 100 

GEORGIA. 162, 166, 170 

GEORGETOWN, 194 

GIST, 36, 107 

GIBSON, Capt. George, 59, 60, 62. 63 

GIRTY, Simon, 64, 73, 81, 82 

GIRARD College, 87 

GIRARD, Stephen, 103 

GNADENHUTTEN., 32, 81 

GORE, Capt. Daniel, 52 

GOLDEN Triangle, 11, 114, 115 

GRANT, U. S8S., 187 

GREENE county. 23, 35, 47 

GREENE, Gen. Nathaniel, 47, 84 

GREENVILLE, O., 26 

GREENSBURG, 84, 86, 143 

GREAT Road, 38, 107 

GRHAT Lakes, 54, 55, 57 

GREAT WAR, 114 

GRBAT Britain, troops sent from, 
76; King, 77; jurisdiction, &; 
stamp tax imposed, 102; foreigners 
subject to king, 124; Oregon dis- 
etl 146; Buchanan minister to. 
151 : 

GREEK, 137 

GREENWICH, 5 

GREELY, Horace, 154, 173 

GRIER, Robert C., 161 

GRIFFEN, 193 

GUNTER’S Chain, 22 

GULF of Mexico, 61, 147 

GUADALUPE Hidalgo treaty, 149 

GUSTAVUS Adolphus, 192 


fps. 


HANNASTOWN, county’ seat of 
Westmoreland. 42-43; fur trading, 
58; plan to destroy, 66; near Lig- 
onier, 70; courts, 71, 72, 83; Dec- 
laration of Independence, 74; 
Proctor’s regiment, 77; raiders. 
81; Lochry lived, 82; dwindled, 
Si; Pittsburgh’s court, 111. 

HANNA, Robert, justice, 44; Irish 
immigrant, 68; tavern keeper, 69; 
earries letter, 70; delegate, 73; 
house left, 88 

HLANKS & piles, 130 

HAND, Gen. Edward, 78 

HARRISON, Benjamin. 72 

HARRISON, William Henry, 160 

HAMILTON, 99 

HAMILTON, Alexander, 87 

HARRISBURG, 11, 77, 87, 179, 193 
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HARTFORD, 87 

HARMAR, Josiah, 85 

HASSLER, E. W., 59 

HARPER'S Ferry, 167 

HARBAUGH. Dr. Henry, 151 

HAYDN, Francis Joseph, 170 

HAYES, Rutherford B., 26 

HENRY, James Buchanan, 
189 

HENRY, Harriet B., 188 

HENRY, Patrick, 63 

HENRY. Rev. Robert, 143 

HENLOPEN, Cape, 21 

HEMLOCK, 25 

HENDRICKS, Dirck, 120, 122 

HERR, Hans, 123 

HENSEL, W. U., 177 

HESSIAN, 126 

HEROLD, John, 128 

HEMPFIELD, 128 

HESSE-Darmstadt, 130 

HIGHLANDERS, 127 

HILLEGAS, Michael, 130 

HISTORICAL Society of Pennsy!- 

yania, 135 

HOLY Experiment, created Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, 13; relation 
to Indians, 28; disagree with, snk 
shattered, 32: province, 35; set up 
by Penn, 66; had _ thorns, 98; 
dream, 192 

HOLME, Thomas, 28, 95 

HOWARD, William, 71 

HOWARD, W. malay 

HONESDALE, 87 

HOT Water Rebellion, 92, 197 

HOPKINS, James, 137 

HOPKINSON, 1038 

HOLLAND, 116, 117, 118, 123, 145 

HOOFD-poort, 122 

HORTON, Rushmore eal Wy Wy 

HOLT, Joseph, 174 

HOMESTEAD Bill, 164 

HOUSE of Representatives, 131, 14, 
149, 175 

HRDLICKA, Dr. les, 32 

HUDSON, H., 14 

HUFFNAGEL, Michael, 82 

HUDDLE, Andreas, 95 

HULL, Joseph, 110 

HUNTER, Robert, 123 

HUGENOTS, 125 


Fas, 


ILLINOIS, 54, 62, 85, 156, 159 
ILLINOIA, S 
INDLA, isles, 2 
16: shores, 26 
INDLANS, sell Manhattan, 15; treat- 
ment of Mason and Dixon, 745; 
Pennsylvania's treatment, 26-32 ; 
land not yet purchased, 37; bouu- 
dary disputes, 37-39: and squat- 


143, 176, 


- northwest passage, 


ters, 40; rum, 41; trade, 49; ethics, 


49; attack expedition, 65; Hannas- 
town attack, 66; Fort Stanw ix 
purchase, 67; “state”, 79; suffer 
from cold, 80; friendly, 81; hos- 
tile, 82; lost tribes of Israel, 97; 
Great Penn, 101. 

INDIANA, &, 159, 196 

INDIANA State Normal School, 195 

INDEPENDENCE Hall, 102-3 

INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, 159 

IROQUOIS, dance, 91: trail, 22; re- 
lations with Penn, 27-28; massacre 
1778, 49; control New York, ov; 
per for, 56; war on Colonists, 
‘ 

IRELAND, 68, 123 

IRON ore, lil 

IRVING, Washington, 123 

ISRAEL (Ten Lost Tribes) 32 


eat we 


JAMES, King, borrows from France, 
3; Duke of York, 8; friend of 
Penn, 19 

JAMESTOWN, 15, 111 

JAMAICA, 100 

JACOB'S Creek, 111 

JACKSON, Andrew, 141, 142, 148 

JEFFERSON, Thomas, 54, 85, 989, 
178 

JEHOVAH, 80 

JENKINS, Leoline, 11 

JESUIT, 133 

JOHNSON, Sir William, 29, 30, 40 

JOHNSON, Andrew, 187 

JOHNSTON, Benjamin, 111 

JOHNSTON, Harriet Lane, 188 

JOHNSTON, Edward Bi 188 

JOSHUA, 8 


one FUE 


KALMIA latifolia, 33. 100 
KALM, Peter, 33, 100, 128 
KANAWHA, 44, 109 

KANSAS. 152, 160 161, 163, 16+ 


KENTUCKY, settlers flee, 59; In- 
dian atrocities, 60; settlers move 
toward. 63; Newport in, 64-609 ; 
slaveholders move to, 71; Spencer 
county, 131; Breckenridge from. 


153 
KEYSTONE. 1, 6, 46, 47, 116, (club, 
157), 192, 194, 197 
KENT, 18 
KEY, John, 97 
KEY of Calmar, 193 
KEENEN, Rev. B., 151 
KEITH, William, 124 
KELPIUS, Johann, 122 
KING, Horatio, 176, 3 I prs 
KING’S College. As 
KING Edward VII, 168 
KITTANING, 43, 78 
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KINCAID, James, 71 
KILLBUCK, 81 

KINDIG, Martin. 123 

“KNOW Nothing’, 151 

KNOTTS, John, 6 
KNICKERBOCKER, Diedrich, 123 
KONDERS, Thones, 120 
KRIEGSHEIM, 117, 119 

KUHNS, Oscar, 117 


ooh, 


LA BELLE river, 36 

LACKAWANA, 25 

LACKAWAXON Creek, 30, 87 

LAKE Erie, 55, 56 

LAKE Superior, 114 

LAFAYETTE, 81 

LAUREL, 25, 33, 100 

LAUREL Ridge. 67, 68, SO 

LAURENS, Fort, 80 

LATITUDE, 5, 6 

LA SALLE, 35 

LANCASTER Intelligencer, 159, 179, 
183 

LANCASTER, tavernkeeper, 59; coun- 
ty established, 67; Moravian bretn- 
ren in, 123; Franklin college, 123; 
Buchanan admitted to bar, 187; 
newly incorporated, 138; part of 
congressional district, 140; Buch- 
anan private citizen in, 149; Coun- 
ty Academy, 150; dinner to Buch- 
anan, 151; lithograph of Wheav- 
land, 154; county distillery, 155; 
home of candidate. 157; leading 
citizen, 159; Buchanan returns, 
170; Buchanan speech, 176; history, 
177; citizens meet Buchanan, 174; 
railroad station, 182; newspapers. 
186; indigent females of, 188; reg- 
ister of wills office, 189; W. Or- 
ange street, 190; county Historical 
Society, 196 

LANE, James B.. 188 

LANE, Harriet, 152, 166, 178, 182, 
189 

LANE, Jane B., 152 

LATIN, 137 

LEWES, 15 

LENAPE, 27 

LE BOEUF, 36, 37, 57, 78 

LEWIS, Col. 44 

LEWIS, Thomas, 4) 

LEHIGH Coal company, 51. 52 

LEHIGH, 533, 37, 92 

LEBANON, 87, 138 

LEE, <Arthur. 109 

LECOMPTON, 162 

L'ENFANT, 194 

LEONARD, “Aunt Jane”, 195 
LIGONIER, Fort, 38; Connolly tried, 
42, 44: fur trading, 58; St. Clair 
commands 68 

LINN, William, 59, 61. 62 


LICKING river, 64 

LIBERTY Bell, 103 

LINCOLN, Abraham, 23, 113, 149, 
156, 159, 169, 176, 178, 180 

LIVERPOOL, 114, 142 

LATIPS, “1s2," 133 

LLOYD, Thomas, 99 

LOUIS XIV, 3, 118 

LOUISVILLE, 61, 63, 65, 87 

LONGITUDE, 5, 6 

LONDON company, 34 

LONDON, Bradford gets. printing 
press, 97; Penn writes to Sydney 
in, 98; Joshua Gee in. 100; ton- 
nage compared to Pittsburgh, 114; 
Buchanan in, 142, 143; underground 
railroad, 158. 

LORDS of Trade and Plantations, 
55 

LOCHRY, Archibald, 82 

LOSANTIVILLE, 85 

LOUVOIS, 118 

LONG Island, 129 

LOUISIANNA, 146 

LUZERNE, 48, 87 

LUTHERAN,: 124, 128, 129, 131, 1383 

LUTZEN, 193 

LUDWICK, Christopher, 130 

LYCOMING, 25 


ya 


MARYLAND, controversy basis, 10; 
Calverts, 16; dispute with Penn, 
18-23; agrees with Pennsylvania, 
39; Montgomery county, 189. 

MASONS, Free, 51, 181. 187 

MASON and Dixon line, source ma- 
terial, 15; survey line, 21-24; line, 
39; extension, 41-47; Buchanan fol- 
lowers both sides, 164 

MASON, Charles, 21 

MARKHAM, Penn’s cousin, 17, 18; 
treaty with Indians, 28; chooses 
townsite. 95; lays foundation, 97; 
Dight’s theory, 193 

MASSACHUSETTS, New York claim, 
51, so, vzoos Sichariene (Sy) bay, © 42 
support of, 102; Sumner of, 153 

MARQUESS of Halifax, 18 

MARCUS Hook, 25 

MARCO Polo, 26 

MAUCH Chunk, 30, 87 

MANHATTAN, 15 

MACKAY, Aeneas, 438, 68, 69, 78 

MACLAY, William, 89 

MADISON, Rey. James, 45 


MANCHESTER, 87, 142 


MACAULAY, 118 

MATSON, Margaret, 98 
MASTERS, William, 100 
MANOR of Denmark, 108 
MANOR of Pittsburgh, 108 
MARMIE, Peter, 111 
MARSEILLES, 114 
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MARTYRS’ Mirror, 126 

MARSHALL Collegem, 133, 150, 12 

MARSHALL, John, 150 

MACBETH. 136 

MACHINE Age, 165 

MAINE, 170 

MANOAH, 170 

MARTINSBURG, 183, 186 

MAGAW, Jesse, 189 

McLEAN,. John, 162 

McCONAUGHY, John, 178 

McDONALD, Angus, 59 

McFARLAND, Alex, 43 

McINTOSH, Lachlan. 78 

McKEE, Alexander, 81 

MERCATOR, + 

MECKLENBERG, 74 

MEXICO, 26, 87, 146, 147, 148, 149 

VWEXICAN, 146, 147, 148, 149 

MEREDITH, W. M.. 149, 100 

MERCERSBURG, 133, 187, 150, dy, 
191 

MEYER. Balthaser, 128 

MELLON, Brothers, 115 

MENNONITE, founded by Mennon 
Simon, 117; “German Quakers”’, 
119; meeting in Germantown, 120; 
oppose slavery, 120-122; Swiss, 123; 
settle in Pennsylvania, 124; com- 
pared to Dunkers, 125: alarmed 
by war, 126; conscientious scruples, 
132 

MISSISSIPPI, mouth, 3; valley, 34; 
river, i, 57, 61, 63; bowl, 118, 
134; flat boat on, 131 

MILLER, John Peter, 126 

MISSOURI Compromise, 161, 162 

MISSOURI, 24, 63. 160, 161 

MIFFLIN, Thomas, 25, 57, 84, 130 

MINNESOTA. 162 

MINISINK, 30 

MILLERSVILLE Normal School, lw6 

MINUET, Peter, 15, 193 

MIAMI, 60, S 

MILLER’S Fort. 83 

MILFORD. S7 

MICHIGANIA, 50 

MILTON, 136 

MOORE, Nicholas, 27 

MOORE, James Basset, 137, 17T 

MOORE, William, 88 

MOORSBURG, 190 

MORAVIANS, 32, 81, 124, 133, 132 

MONGOL,! (32 

MOUNTAIN Laurel, 33 

MOUNT Pleasant, 45 

MONONGAHELA, drains, 34; flows 
north. 35: ¢laimed by Virginia, 
39: courts south, 43; flatboats vn, 
60, 63; joins Allegheny, 87; Wash- 
ington views, 106; Beatty’s visit, 
108: Breckenridge’s comment, TIO; 
Nedstone on, 161 

MONONGALIA, 43 

MORGAN, Col. George, 79 


MORGAN, Thomas, 185 

MONROE, S7 

MONROE, James, 140 

MOHAWK, 123 

MORRIS, Robert, 89, 103 

MORRISONS Cove Herald, 186 

MONTGOMERY. 92, 132 

MONTGOMERY county, Md., 159 

MOUNT Morris, 23 

MOUNT Braddock, 107 

MOUNT Washington, 105 

MOUNT Vernon, 166 

MONTAIGNE, 190 

MORTON, John, 194 

MONTOUR county, 196 

MURRAY, John, 42 

MUNCY, 50 

MULHEIM-on-the-Ruhr, 117 

MUHLENBERG, John Peter, 128, 133 

MUHLENBERG, Henry Melchoir, 181 

MUHLENBERG, [Frederick Augustus 
Conrad, 1381, 1383 

MUHLENBERG, Gottlieb Henry 
Ernest, 1383 

MYERS, Albert Cook, 15 


saute 


NAPOLEON, 3, 130 

NATCHEZ, 60 

NATIONAL Intelligencer, 180 

NAGEL. George, 129 

NEBRASKA, 152, 160 

NECESSITY, Fort, 37 

NEGRO Mountain, 25 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 5 

NEW AMSTERDAM, 15, 16 

NEW AMSTEL, 15, 16 

NEW CASTLE, circle, 15-23 

NEVADA, 165 

NEW Jersey, 17. 100, 148, 159 

NEW Orleans, 2000 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, 60; Gibson in, 61; Linn 
leaves, 63; Rogers in, 64, trade 
with, 113; Yoder lands, 131; Dix 
message, 174 

NEVILLE, John, 44, 74 

NEVILLE, Joseph, 46 

NEVIN, John W.. 186 

NEVIN, Ethelbert, 115 

NEW Mexico, 146, 147, 149 

NEW England, 27, 48, 51, 716,128, 
173, kt 

NEW York, Fort Stanwix, 40; goyv- 
ernor, 42; between, 48; Massachu- 
setts claim, 51; Western,. 50; dis- 
pute, 56; harbor frozen, 80; first 
in population, 87; tonnage, 114; 
Palatines land, 123; Clinton gover- 
nor of, 142; Belmont of. 1575 
Buchanan sends valuables to city, 
181 

NEW York Tribune, 154 

NEW York Times, 1097 

NEW York Evening Post, 157 
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NEW York jobless, 163 

NEW York Herald, 169 

NEW Sweden, 15 

NBWPORT, 6, 65 

NEWTOWN, 8 

NEWARK, 145 

NIAGARA, U. S. S., 164 

NINE Mile Run, 8&4 

NICHOLAS of Russia, 142 
NORSEMEN, 5, 26 

NORTH Star, 5 

NORTH, 152, 153 

NORTHWESTERN Territory, 4, 
63. 85, 86 

NORTHWESTERN Ordinance, 57 

NORTH Carolina, 74 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 87 

NORRISTOWN, 87 

NUTMEG State, 51 

“saall Q Vibe 

OHIO, river, 24, 35-45, 4, 60-64; 
wilderness of, 67; country, 79, 82; 
Indian village, 81; Beaver lies, 87; 
events, 101; lands reserved, 108; 
bowl, 113 

OLD Public Functionary, 167, 191 

OLD Dominion, 46 

ONAS, 31 

OP den Graeff, 120, 122 

ORDINANCE of 1787, 55, 8 

OREGON, 146, 162 

OSTEND Manifesto, 152 

OXFORD, 152, 187, 188 

pbel & 2558 

PARALLELOGRAM, 1, 2 

PAN Handle, 46 

PALMER, Fort, 43 

PACIFIC ocean, 48, 163 

PARLIAMENT, British, 73, 74, 76, 
102 

PALATINES, 116, 118, 122, 123, 128 

PARIS, 143 

PASTORIUS, Francis Daniel, 117, 
1189411925 120,722 

PACKER, William F., 157 

PANIC of 1857, 163 

PAXTON, Dr. William M., 169 

PARKER, Esther, 188, 190 

“pA.” 194 

PAINE, Thomas, 194 

PENN. Admiral, 8 

PENN, Giles, 8 

PDPNN, John, agreement with Balti- 
more, 21; offers reward for scalps, 
30; Pennamite war, 49; in Eng- 
land, 68; St. Clair writes, 76-77; 
born, 99; last proprietor, 109 

PENN, Thomas, arrests Cresap, 20; 
agreement with Baltimore, 21; 
walking purchase, 30 : 

PENN, William, granted Pennsyl- 
vania, 8-13; dispute with Balti- 
more, 14-24; Indian relations, 26- 
32; colony, 33; heirs, 37; claim, 
48; seeks Susquehanna’ country, 


55; set up “Holy Experiment”, 66; 
plan and Philadelphia, 96-104; 
when became Quaker, 116; visits 
Briel, 117; state history begins 
with, 192; in the Rhineland, 117; 
gives land to Germantown 119; be- 
fore Penn was born, 193 


PENN, Hannah, 21, 99 
treaty, 79; statue, 94-95; gridiron 
PENN, Gulielma, 98-99 
PENN, Letitia, 100 
PENN Charter school, 99 
PENN’S Woods, 25 
PENN, Richard, 68 


PENNSYLVANIA, parallelogram, 1; 
borders of map, 2; 12th colony, 4; 
keystone, 6, 197; coat of arms, 7; 
granted by Charles II, 8; Pound’s 
Penns of, 9; how named, 11; idea 
of government, 12; second state of 
thnion.: 13° "Thorn int 14; ex- 
change for royal debt. 17; Peun 
stays two years in, 19; Cresap 
clashes with, 20; agrees with Mary- 
land on survey, 23; western boun- 
dary of, 24; Superlatives of, 25; 
aboriginal in, 26; fair to Indians, 
27; eastern had few Indian massa- 
eres. 30; all land purchased from 
Indians, 31; people flock to, 31; 
western drenched with blood, 31; 
state flower, 33; southwestern cor- 
ner, 34; government one man af- 
fair, 35; Forbes connects east and 
west, 38; agrees with Maryland, 
39; “indefinite” territory, 41; Pro- 
prietaries do nothing, 44; assembly 
ratifies, 45; does fine patriotic 
thing, 45; splendid gesture, 46; 
southwest corner, 47; strange dis- 
putes, 48; Donehoo’s history, 49; 
wins Connecticut land decision, 
50; coal in northeast, 51; “Black 
Diamonds”, 53; chimney, 54; north- 
ern boundary, 56; point on Lake 
Erie, 57; Pittsburgh, Ligonier. 
Hannastown in, 58; transportation 
to west, 61; English shire idea, 
66; Frontier Forts, 67; Supreme 
Executive Council, 70; Common- 
wealth. 72; differences with Vir- 
ginia, 73; Proctor regiment, 77: 
Eighth Regiment, 78; Poetical 
Geography, 87; whiskey insurrec- 
tion in, 8&8; laws, 89; share of 
tax in 1798, 92; Philadelphia and, 
95-101; Gee’s comment, 100; Frank- 
lin and, 105; Fort Pitt, 108; “Di- 
vesting Act’, 109; Germans and, 
116, 126; Penn’s description. 117; 
immigrant trickle, 124; Weiser 
agent, 127; .Archives, 128; Freedom 
of worship, 129; German influence, 
131; Germans in furnish cannon, 
133; owes much to Germans. 13+; 
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Buchanan’s speech, 135; one presi- 
dent, 136; public schools, 141; leg- 
islature vote, 143; dignified senator, 
145; Buchanan’s home state, 1hSy Ge 
political contest, 157; Whittier’s 
poem. 158; votes for Buchanan, 
159; Justice Grier from, 161; tariff 
wolves, 178; history, 192; Manual 
for 1931, 193; soil, 193 

PENNSYLVANLA Germans, ‘74, y2, 
116, 13: 

PENNSYLVANIA Dutch, 116-134 

PENNSYLVANIA German Society, 
116 

PENNSBURG Manor, 98, 100 

PERRY. Oliver Hazard, 5+ 

PEQUEA, 123 

PETROLEUM, i168 

PEPYS, Samuel, 8 

PELISIPIA, 55 

PHILADELPHIA, Cresap’s comment, 
20; distance from tangent point, 
21, 24; largest city, county, most 
populous, 25; Forbes deathbed, 31; 
coal shipped to, 51; Pollock, 60; 
county, 66; Committee of Corres- 
pondence, 73; oldest child of Penn, 
87; gridiron, 94-104; goods to 
Pittsburgh, 110 ¢ Philadelphians 
build forge, 111; ship to, 113; 
eontrol, 113; Pastorius arrives, 
118; first English bible, 125; baker 
in, 130; Buchanan speech, 135, 
138; Buchanan enroute from, 138, 
139: Democratic citizens of, I+; 
Buchanan pamphlet published iu, 
153; lithographer, 104; Keystone 
Club, 157. 

PHIMCOCK, 112 

PITT, William 39, 107 

PITT, Fort. 32, 38, 40, 41, 62 

PITTSBERGH, christened, 38; Au- 
gusta courts, 43; fur trade, 58-59; 
return to, 61; powder in yault, 62; 
end of Forbes Road, 67; justices 
jailed, 73; Virginia courts, 74; road 
to, 83; found, 87; Scotch Irish cap- 


ital. 106; Carnegie library, 107; 
manor, 108; Lee’s visit, 110; in 
Westmoreland county, 111; coke 


and steel, 112; last station, 113; 
Republican party born, 113; ab- 
sorbs Allegheny, 115; Bowman’s 
comment. 115: first religious or- 
ganization, 133; home of William 
Wilkins, 143; Howard mayor of, 
158 
PITTSBURGH Gazette, 90, 110, 111 
PIERCE, Franklin, 150, 152, 161 
PIETIST, 116, 122 
PINCHOT, Gov. Gifford, 3 
PIKE, 87 
POCAHONTAS, 21 
POTOMAC. 16, 166 
POUND, <Arthur, 9 


POINT Comfort, 34 

PONTIAC, 26, 32, 38, 49. 127 

PORTER, Andrew, 46, 56 

POCONO 33 

POLYPOTOMIA, 5% 

POLLOCK, Oliver, 60, 63 

PORTSMOUTH, 44 

POTTSTOWN, 8 

POTTSVILLE, 87 

POPE, 136 

POLK, James K., 146, 147, 148, 149 

POUGHKEEPSIE, 145 

PRINTZ, John, 15 

PRESQUE Isle, 36, 54, 55, 57 

PROPRIETARIBS, mandate, 39; 
thrifty, 40-49; the Penns, 67, 68. 

PROCTOR, John, 43, 77 

PRUSSIA, 116 

PROVINCIAL Council, 124 

PROVINCIAL Convention, 130 

PRESBYTERIAN, 133, 143, 170, 188 

PRINCE of Wales Albert Edward, 
166 

PSALMIST, 1 

PURITANS, 3, 49, 116 

PUDGET Sound, 146 

PYMATUNING Dam, 25 


pos aos 

QUEBEC, 35, 68 

QUEEN Victoria, 164, 167 

QUAKER, English _ settlement, aie 
Duke’s favorite, 18-19; opposed to 
Penns, 30; war hating, 37; crowds, 
40; clash with Puritans, 49; great- 
est in history, 55; influence at 


court, 56; control counties, 68; 
and selfishness, 98; dream, I3; 
commonwealth, 116; when Penn 


became, 116; English and Germans, 
119; control assembly, 129; Penn- 
sylvania owes much, 134; Whuit- 


tier, 158 
as ity , Peovbt 


RANDOLPH, John, 24 

RALEIGH, Sir Walter, 111 

RALEIGH Banner, 172 

RANKIN, Henry, 156 

READING, 87, 129, 131 

REDSTONE, Fort, 438, 63, 89, 131 

REED, 8v, 90 

REED, Thomas B., 103 

REED, William B., 187 

REIGART. J..F., 154 

REDEMPTIONERS, 128 

REFORMED, 124, 127, 133, 151 

REPRESENTATIVES, House of, 131, 
140 

REPUBLICAN, party born, 113; Na- 
tional (Whig), 141; Fremont cau- 
didate, 155; Lineoln on = stump, 
156; expenses, 157; swing to be- 
gun, 159; doctrine, 162; Abraham 
Lincoln, 169 
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REPUBLICA, 72 

REVOLUTIONARY War, references 
to 48-63; last act of, 66; threw into 
background, 71; revolt against 
England, 73; armies. 78; ended, 83; 
relics, 103; ownership Fort Pitt 
decided, 108; until Revolution, 116; 
outbreak, 124; Redemptioners arft- 
er, 128; early in, 130; soldier in. 
131; Germans active in, 132; pipe 
organ made soon after, 133 

RHINE, 117, 122 

RINEHART, Mary Roberts, 115 
RITTINGHUYSEN, William, 1225125 
RITTENHOUSE, David, 21, 45, 46, 
56, 129 

RITNER, Gov. Joseph, 142 

RIO Grande, 147 

RICE, William, 153 

ROAD, Great, 38 

ROCK Creek, 194 

RODNEY, Caesar, 194 

ROGERS, David, 63. 64 

ROME, N. Y., 87 

ROMAN Catholic, 151 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore, 8 
ROTTERDAM, 119, 122 
ROSENTHAL, L. N., 154 

ROYAL Americans, 127 

RUPP, Isaac G.. 88, 107, 130 
RUSSIA, 142, 143, 145, 164, 168 


yet ase. 


SAN Salvador, 26 

SAMOYEDS, 32 

SALEM, 81 

SANDUSKY, 80 

SANDBURG, Carl, 156 

SANTA Maria, 122 

ST. CLAIR. Arthur, justice, 42; ar- 
rests Connolly, 44; army, G2*- lite; 
66; establishes county seat tur 
Westmoreland, 67-69; writes John 
Penn, 76-77; trusted officer, 81; 
Huffnagel succeeds, 82; sponsor. 
84; Governor Northwest territory, 
85; death, 86 

ST. GALL, 127 

ST. GEORGE, 38 

ST, LAWRENCE, 3, 35 

ST. PIERRE, 37 

ST, VINCENT’S. 43 

ST. LOUIS, 63, 64. 

ST. JAMES, Court of, 152 

ST. MARK, 169 

ST. PETERSBURG, 142. 148 

ST. JOSEPHS Hospital, 190 
SAUER, Christopher, 124 
SCHLATTER, Michael, 127 
SCOTCH-Irish, seek room, 40; hardy, 
74: Pittsburgh capital, 106; Pitts- 
burgh inhabited by, 110; settlers, 
112; commonwealth, 116; preached 
to, 133; Pennsylvania owes much, 
134: Buchanan’s father, 136 


SCOTCH, 136 

SCOTT, Dred, 160, 161 

SCULL, John, 110 

SCHRIFFTEN, 125 

SCHUYKILL, 87, 95, 96 

SCHUYLER, Philip, 56 

SCHWENCKFELDERS, 124, 132 

SCHOENBRUN, 81 

SEVEN Years’ war, 37, 102 

SEWARD. William H., 161 

SHAWIANEES, 23, 44, 60 

SHACKAMAXON, 29, 193 

SHAKESPEARE, 136 

SHANNOPINSTOWN, 36 

SHENANDOAH. 124, 184 

SHERIDAN, Gen. Philip, 27 

SHIPPEN, Fort, 43 

SHIPPEN, Joseph, 70, 76 

SHEPHERD. David, 62 

SHOLES, Christopher, 195 

SHUNK, William, 183, 18+ 

SHULZE, Gov. John Andrew, 141 

SIAMESE Twins, 169 

SIDNEY, Algernon Charles, 12 

SIPE, C. Hale, 194 

SIX Nations, 22, 48, 49. 127 

SIBERIAN, 32 

SILESIA, 116 

SIMON, Menno, 117 

SKIPPACK. 125 

SLAVERY, 24, 168 

SLOAN, Samuel, 69, 70 

SMITHSONIAN Institute, 32 

SMITH, Augusta C., 183 

SMITH, Devereaux, 43 

SMITH, Capt. John, 21, oF 

SMITH, Elizabeth. 71 

SMITHFIELD, 133 

SMILEY, John, 89 

SMOG, 115 

SMOKY City, 115 

SNOWBERGER, Ella, 186 

SOMERSET, 25 

SOUTH America, 26 

SOUTH Carolina, 142, 153, 162, 171 

SOUTH, 152 

SOULE, Pierre, 152 

SPAIN, 152 

SPANISH. ruthless, 26; West In- 
dies, 100; control Louisiana, 60-64 


SPENCER County, Ky., 131 
SPRINGETT, Gulielma Maria, 19 
SQUATTER Sovereignty, 160 
STAMP Act, 76 

STANWIKX, Fort, 40, 49 
STANTON, Edwin M., 174 
STATE flower, 33 

STATE Museum, 77 
STAUNTON, 42, 43 
STATEN Island, 80 

STAR of the West, 173 
STEPHENS. Louis H., 169 
STECKMAN, Charles, 190 
STEVENS, Thaddeus, 141 
STRWART, Hope, 195 
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STONY Batter, 136. 191 

STROUDSBURG, 87 

STREYPERS, William, 119 

STUARTS, 3, 8, 16 

STUYVESANT, Peter, 15 

SUSSEX, 18 

SUPREME Court, 
LGM aki 

SUPREME Executive Council, 8Q 

SUEZ Canal, 114 

SUPERIOR, Lake, 114 

SUMNER, Charles, 153, 173 

SUNBURY, 5 

SUSQUEHANNA, Cresap’s fort, <u; 
territory drained, 48; company, 49; 
coal market, 53; country, 55; rav- 
aged by Indians, 79; river, 87; 
Palatines float on, 123; lands east, 
124 

SWARR, Hiram §S., 158, 186, 187 

SWANSONS, 95 

SWATARA, 123 

SWEDES, colony, 3; along Delaware 
river, 14-15; bought Indian land, 
30; own “forks’’, 95; botanist, 10v; 
writer, 104; first whites in Penn- 
sylvania, 192; King Gustavus Adol- 
phus, 192; settlers, 193 

SWEDEN, 117 

SWIFT, W. F., 189 

SWISS, Wanderlust, 116; settlements, 


Bi ir8. tse 189, 


117; Mennonite wave, 123; regime, 
126; Bouquet, 127; hated tyranny, 


128; early, 134 
SWITZERLAND, 117, 123, 127 
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regiment. 60; pays for powder, 62; 
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WHIG, 141, 142, 149, 155, 156, 159 
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159 
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